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Settlement of Youth, in a Point of the utmoſt 


Importance 'to Society in general, and the 
City of London in particular, I take the Li- 


berty to place them under Your Protection, 
as being (in Your Capacity of Magiſtrates) 
the molt intereſted in the Subjecls treated of, 


and the propereſt Judges how far I have 


executed the Deſign wWith J on. - 
Tan ſenſible that amidſt "IN'Y an infinite 


Variety of Matter, there muſe a Number 
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of Errors occur; for which I hope I mas 
plead ſome Excule, conſidering that the Pla 
15 entirely new, and very few Helps to be 
met with in many Caſes I have been obliged 
to treat of; but though I may be miſtaken 
in ſome Circumſtances relating to particular 
Trades, yet I hope the general Principles I 
have laid down are ſufficient to anſwer the 
End propoſed, viz. to afford ſuch Helps to 
the Guardians and Parents of Youth as might 


\þ enable them, from a general Knowledge of the 
* Trades of London, and the particular Genius 
: their Child, to chuſe an Employ nent cab 


to his Strength and Judgment, and their own 
| _ Cireumſtances. If I have ſucceeded fo far aa 
J to contribute any thing to ſo good a Deſign, 
I ſhall think my Time in compoſinsg cee 
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AAA a: 
{dvice to Parents in what manner to diſcover 
and improve the Natural Genius of their 
Children,” before they put them out Appren- 
tices to any particular Trade, Miſtery, or 
Profeſſion. 
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At 


y tereſt of Society in general, the conſcien- 
Peace, Happineſs, and Satisfaction tions Di/- 


Nof particular Families, and the charge of 


Welfare of Individuals, depend our Duty 
upon our Conduct in the Educa- ix this Ar- 
ion of Youth, we ſhould ſee Parents, and all rice. 
ther Perſons to whoſe Care Youth are entruſted, 
ake preater ye 7 of the Diſcharge of that 
nportant Duty than they commonly do. It muſt 
e lamented, that Parents, for the moſt part, are 
uded in the Management of their Offspring by 
Set of Notions in no meaſure conducive to pro- 
2 SumsFpote the great Ends of Life, the Happineſs of 
to ſelſſociety, or the Tranny of thoſe to whom they 


2 1 have 
1 


F we were to conſider, with pro- 232 Inper. 
per Attention, how much the In- gance of a 


—— 2 eee and SC 


33 4 


The unhap- ſary Qualification; the Youth lingers out a tediou 
by Confe- WY f 


 Publick, 


2 Advice to Parents. 7 
| Have given a wretched Being: Pride, Avarice 
or Whim are the chief Counſellors of moſt Fil 
thers, when they are deliberating the moſt ſeri 
ous Concern in Life, the Settlement of their Chil. 

dren in the World. 3 NE 
The com. The Genius, the Natural Talents, nor ſo muc 
mon Foibles as the Conſttution of Youth are ſeldom or neve 
of Parents. conſulted ; but a Trade is picked out for him h 
; the ſame Means that a Name was given him 
Baptiſm, not that he has any Inclination to tha 
particular Profeſſion more than any other, o 
has diſcovered any Genius or Abilities .thal 
25 9 his making any Proficiency in thi 
choſen Trade, but merely becauſe it adminiſten 
to the Pride, is ſubſervient to ſome covetous No 
tion, or gratifies the Caprice of his fond Mothet 
or doating Father: For theſe Reaſons (and gent 
rally ſpeaking no better) the Child is bound, tha 
is, Chained to a Trade, to which Nature neve 
deſigned him, and for which he has no one neceſ 


ears Slavery, in one continued Series 0 
quences s Uneaſineſs and Diſcontent ; the more he advance 
2 Cbil. in Years the more ſenſible he becomes of his Mi 
n. fery; and all the Knowledge he has acquired, whe 
he comes out of his Time, amounts only to this 

that he has been for ſo long perverting the Orde 

of Nature, endeavouring to learn what it is im 

poſſible he ſhould comprehend, and that he ha 

ſerved ſeven Years to become in the end an ex 

perienced Bungler. 3 

It is owing to this Folly, this prevailing Foibl 

of Parents, that almoſt all Men ſeem in Maſque 

rade; they are aQing Parts upon the Stage of Lif 

- _ _ _ Which have no Connection with their real natur; 
Its Efefts Characters: It is that which furniſhes the Pulp 
upon the ith Coblers inſtead of Divines, makes Mech: 
nicks Poets, and Poets Mechanicks, fills our 80 
| J nate 


Advice to Parents. I 


rice tes with Fox-hunters and Plough-men, our 
Ea irmy with Petite Maitres, and our Navy with 
= pruce Mercers, when perbaps the Royal. Exchange, 


Smithfield, and Horn- Fair abound with States- 

en, good Generals, and honeſt Admirals. Thus 

ature is inverted in every Corner of this Metro- 

zolis, and moſt Men act a Part in the Faree of 

ife in a Character which Nature had no Hand in 

m Worming. It is the Creature of Choice, of Whim, 

pr the Reſult of our Mother's natural Longing : It 

s ſhe has marked us with ſome preternatural 

ancy of her own, and fixed a Habit upon us for 

ife, that muſt render us not only ridiculous but 
Wniſcrable. 8 „ | 

I have fixed upon Pride, as the firſt as well as P-;4+ ihe 
lotheſſpe moſt general Source of this predominant Evil; £-/ Source 
Pride and Ambition were the primary Vices that of 7his 
ok poſſeſſion of the Breaſts of our firſt Parents, Evil. 
neVvagnd contained in them the Roots and Seeds of all 
neceWther Evils. Without Pride, Mankind had ftill 

ediouq een happy; had enjoyed Felicity without bounds, 


ries nd Life without end: But ſince that Fiend ob- 
vanceſhained an Empire in the Heart, Human Nature 
is Miihas degenerated ; Evils have multiplied faſter than 
» while Species, and the ſmall Number of the Days of 
to th lan are only diſtinguiſhed from one another b 
mY e conſtant Succeſſion of Woe and Miſery. I 

is 


.vils that flow from the Depravity of our Natures 
Ie many and various; our conſtitutional Misfor- 
nes are numerous; yet thoſe that attend us by 
ur own Folly, or that of thoſe who have the Care 


z Foibſh conducting us into Life, are more in Number 
Maſquſpan all the reſt ; and the greateſt, if not all of 
of Lilhem, are owing. to the Pride or Folly of Parents 
| natul} the Article of their Children's Education. 

* 7. But in order to trace this Misfortune to its 


Furce, let us examine the Procefs of its acting 
the Mind; ſince the Diſeaſe being once diſco- 
„ 5 yered, 
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4 | Advice to Parents, N 
vered, we may hope with greater Succeſs to appli 
An Aﬀec. à Remedy. The leſſer Gentry, or more ſubſtan 
tion to a tial Tradeſmen, think it a Diſhonour to put theilif 
gente! Children to any Branch of Buſineſs, that is no 
Trade the termed a gentee] Trade, or that has not ſome 
 frft Fruits thing in it ſuitable to their Notions of Gran 
of Paren- deur: They never ſtudy, if or not, their Chil 
tal Pride. has the Qualifications neceſſary for this gente: 
Buſineſs ; but are reſolved to cram a Trade dow 
his Throat, where he muſt ſtarve ina gentlemanW 
like Manner, 7 75 : 1 
This Species of Pride runs through all Ranks of 
Life, affects the Mechanic as well as the Gentle 
man, and renders their Offspring equally miſer 
able: The meaneſt Tradeſman has a Notion of thi 
genteel Diſtinction, and affects to raiſe his Fam 
ly out of its original Obſcurity, by fixing his Chil 
dren ſome Degrees higher than the vulgar Occu 
pation in which he has lived himſelf. This Am 
bition of working ourſelves out of the Droſs fc 
Mankind, under proper Reſtriction, is truly laud 
able; but when all other wiſe Conſiderations at 
obliged to ſubmit to this Pride of Spirit, this It 
of being great, it is then productive of the mo 
miſchievous Conſequences; and inſtead of raifin 
gor Children a Degree higher in the World, 
arents fondly deſign, it often ſinks them lows: 
than the moſt ſordid Profeſſion, loads them wit 
Trouble and Poverty, and entails an endleſs Tra 

of Miſeries upon their innocent Poſterity. 
The Conſe- PRUDIMIA was Daughter of a wealthy Me 
guences of chant in this City, and married an eminel 
this Species Woolen-Draper ; who in a ſhort time acquire 
of Pride, ſufficient Sum to purchaſe an Eſtate in the Cou 
 Hluflrated try, Shopkeeping was now become burthenſo1 
 #ntheStory to the Lady, who never left off teaſing the hone 
of Prudi- Citizen till ſhe prevailed on him, to quit 


mia and Cloths and his Counter, and the odious ung] 
ber Chil- | te q. 
eren. 


ppl Advice to Parents. 
ſtan heel Name of a Tradeſman, for the more modiſh 
thei ppellation of a Squire or Country Juſtice ; for 


is norhich laſt he was as little qualified by natural or 
omeWcquired Parts as to command an Army, or preſide 
rann a Senate: But the good Man muſt ſubmit to be 
ChilWidiculous to pleaſe his Wife, and thought it hap- 


entee! ; 
down 
Man- 


dy, that ſhe had not choſen for him a Part in a 
ore exalted or more conſpicuous Farce, Had 
he Lady's Pride, of diſtinguiſhing her Family 
ut of their original Obſcurity, confined itſelf to 
he Perſon of her Spouſe, her Vanity had been 
olerable, and her Folly might have eſcaped our 


nks 0 
entle 


miſet Notice; but it did not ſtop here; her Huſb 
Ponce: 4 and 
of th" his Old Age ſhe has already put in Maſquerade, 
Fam her Children are ber next Care, and muſt be 

is Chiltbruft into Scenes of Liſe to gratify the Mother's 
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fections of Mind or Body: She had made th 
all ſerve an Apprentiſhip to the Dead Fe 
"> by the Help of a ſevere Tutor, and Birchen- 
Nod, had ſtuffed their Heads full of Heatheniſh 
OE and Latin, without the leaſt Tincture of 
pions in any thing more than mere Sound 
- the dead Letter, The Eldeft, now about 
ages was returned from the Univerſity, and 
the two Voungeſt from We/tminfter School, when 


her Head to conſult what 
| young Maſters were fi 
he hon BY 2 they muſt be brought up 15 5 Buſineſs faitable 
quit Ito the Dignity of the Squire's Sons, ſomething that 
s unge oY gratify her Pride, no matter how they were 
(Ml qualified, This weighty Affair was not half ſo 
3 long 


She was Mother of de Sons, 2 F node; 

nd theſe none 5. n 
of the moſt hopeful; but they were her own Off- dojo peu 
ene and conſequently ſhe could diſcern no cating her 
2ilings, no Want of Genius, or natural Imper- three Sons. 


= tond Mother bethought herſelf, that it was The Choice 
l "ne to fix their Studies to what would be a Set- 7 Bufmneſs 
ement for them in the World, It never entered er them. 


The Fate 


of the 
Clergy- 


Man. 


to a noted Attorney, Thus were her three hopeful 


Imagination, fancied each of them already the 


of their Peace, Reputation, and Happineſs. 


Advice ta Parents. 


long a deliberating upon as the Choice of a nen 
Mantua would have been. The Eldeſt, as he hail 
been at the Univerſity, muſt be dedicated to the 
Church; whereof ſhe expected ſoon to fee hin 
a Mytered Member, as her Mother's Couſu 
was a Biſhop, An Argument of much the ſam 
Weight determined her to procure the King' 
Letter for her ſecond Son, to go as Midſhipman 
aboard a Man of War, The Third was deſtined 
for the Law, and bound a Clerk for ſeven Year, 


—_ 


„ head 


Babes diſpoſed of; and the Mother, in her own 


greateſt Men in their Way: But how ſhort-ſighted 
is human Forethought ? She lived to ſee the Folly 
of her Choice; to be convinced, that her Pride 
had ruined her Children, and that in ſeeking to 
eſtabliſh their Grandeur, ſhe had made Shipwrec 


Ihe Would-be Parſon is ſoon admitted into Or 
ders, though a mere Dunce, into whoſe Head it 
was impoſhble to drive the leaſt Portion of Know 
ledge ; but though his Intellects were bad, and 
his Head weak, yet his Paſſions and Appetites were 
ſtrong and ungovernable ; he was ſullen and ſurly 
in his Diſpoſition, quarrelſome in his Temper 
obſtinate in his Opinions, a Slave to Women anc 
Wine, and regardleſs to all kind of Decency, ei- 
ther as a Gentleman or a Clergyman, He got b 
his Father's Intereſt a ſmall Living, at which be 
never reſided: Which, conſidering the Immoral 
ty of his Converſation, was no Loſs to his Pariſh 
oners. Upon his Father's Death he ſpent in Riot 
and Luxury the new-bought Eſtate z and, in 4 
few Years became an Inhabitant of the - Fleet 
where he earned a wretched: Subſiſtance by profil 
tuting, Sin the moſt ſcandalous: Manner, the mol 
ſacred Inſti tution of Marriage, | Thi 
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. Advice to Parents, 7 
This was the End of the Parſon. The Would- The Fate 


e Admiral had ſcarce a better Fate: He was of a / 10e 


reakly Conſtitution and of a Sedentary Diſpoſi- Sailor. 


ion; naturally a Lover of Books, though he had 
ſafWn0 great Genius for abſtracted Science; but an 


tter Enemy to Action, Noife, and Gunpowder : 


Ling lle was naturally timorous, was frighted at his own 


WShadow, and could not hear the Report of a Pi- 


tinedMWſtol without a Palpitation of the Heart. With 


$ Cowardice and Treachery. 


this Diſpoſition he was put on board the Fleet and 
recommended to the Care of C n, ſince 
Vice- Admiral of the Be, As his Diſpoſition 
was mild and naturally obliging, the Times peace- 
able, and Powder uſed in our Fleet only upon 


© Feſtival Days, the young Gentleman became a 


Favourite of the Captain's, and his Want of Cou- 
rage remained an entire Secret, Sometimes on 
Board, but for the moſt part on Shore with the 
Captain, he paſſed the fix Years ordained by the 


Rules of the Navy for qualifying a Perſon for a 


Commiſſion: That, he ſoon obtained, by the In- 
tereſt of the Captain, now promoted to a Flag. 
He had not been a Lieutenant above a Year or 


wo, when a Ship was procured him by the ſame 


Intereſt. Hitherto the Times had been peaceable, 
but a War breaking out between us and Spain, 
our young Captain found himſelf quite out of his 


Depth; and his Want of Courage as well as Ex- 


perience in his new Command, rendered him the 


c univerſal Ridicule of the Fleet: It was his Lot to 


de in an Engagement under Admiral Bembs, and 
was one of the four Captains who were ſhot for 


This was the End of our ſeafaring Son. Let us The Fate 


eee what became of the Attorney: He was a f the 


Youth as clumſy in his Genius as his Perſon ; na- Attorney. 


urally honeft and good-natured, and did not want 


is Talents, ſuch as he was poſ- 


for Application, if 
ds B 4 ſeſſed 


74% Na- 
ratiue ap» Men, can be attributed to nothing elſe but the 


pits 4 5 


* 
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ſeſſed of, had been properly employed; but the 
Diſtinctions in Law puzzled his Brain, and the 


many low Arts and Chicanry uſed in the Profeſ. 
ſton ſhocked his Honeſty, For the firſt Year off 
his Time he was the Jeſt of his Fellow Clerks ; his 
awkward Simplicity proved an inexauſtible Fund] 
for their Mirth and Railery : Their Behaviour 
gave him the firſt Diſtaſte to the Buſineſs, and a 
he grew up in Years he diſcovered his own Inabi- 

lity, as well as the little Share of Honeſty that is 
to be met with amongſt the moſt eminent Pro- 


feſſors, all which wrought up his conceived Diſ- 


like to an utter Averſion, and at laſt determined 


him to leave it at any rate, His Friends were 
not proper to be conſulted on the Occaſion, and 
his own Prudence could ſuggeſt no better Way of 


getting rid of his preſent Uneaſineſs, than that of | 


entering into the Army : This Thought no ſooner 


occured than it was put in execution; he entered 
himſelf a Volunteer in a Marching Regiment, which 


was juſt embarking for Flanders in the laſt War, 
and found his Death and a Grave amongſt many 
brave Men at the Siege of Namur, which was 
undertaken the firſt Summer after he went over, 


The fatal Cataſtrophe of theſe three young 


Miſapplication of their Talents, by the ſilly Pride 
of the Mother: Had ſhe conſulted their ſeveral 


Genius's, and adapted their Profeſſions to their dit- 


ferent Talents, the Memory of the Father might 
ſtill have exiſted, ſhe herſelf might have ſeen a 
third and fourth Generation enjoying Happineſs 
from her Prudence, as well as looking up to her 
as the Source and Fountain of their Being; but, 
on the contrary, by yielding to the Didiates of 
her Pride and Fancy, ſhe only lived to ſee the 
Fullneſs of the Miſcry of her Offspring; and 

went 


Advice to Parents. 
ent down to the Grave more loaded with the 


f her Houſe than with Old Age. | 
Had the Attorney been brought up a Country 
armer, or a grave plodding Shopkeeper, he 


f night have made a Figure upon Ludgate-Hill, or 


heap-Sidez and perhaps honoured the Squire's 


amily with a Golden Chain or Magiſterial Pur- 
ie: Something like this Nature deſigned him for, 
nd furniſhed him with Parts capable of nothin 

more ſublime ; Had Nature been left to itſelf, the 


'outh would have ſtumbled upon the Road with 
ery little Help ; but when we attempt to pervert 


her Ways, inſtead of obſerving her Laws and Dic- 


tates, we can expect nothing but monſtrous Pro- 


onſciouſneſs of being the Inſtrument of the Ruin 


—_—_— —-„ —— ol 


ay of Mductions from Art combating with Reaſon and 
lat of MCommon Senſe, EE 
Oner Had the Youth ſent to Sea been made a Par- 
tered ſon, his Want of Courage had neither been 
rhich fatal to himſelf nor dangerous to the Common- 
War, wealth; and had the Parſon been made a Soldier 
many Wor a Sailor, the Irregularity of his Paſſions or the 
| was Dullneſs of his Parts had not been ſo conſpicuous, 
ver, This is but one Inſtance among many, of the Fondne/7 
dreadful Effects of Pride, the firſt and grand and Par- 
oung Temptation to overlook the Natural Genius of !1a/ity ano- 
t the ¶ thoſe who are entruſted to our Care. There are er Source 
Pride I many other Motives to this Error: A partial i, fa- 
veral N doating Fondneſs for our Iſſue is one of thoſe 41 Error. 
r dif- Rocks which few Parents can ſteer clear of; we 
night are apt to be deceived in the Parts and Qualifica- 
en a tions of thoſe to whom we have given Being; we 
Iineſs fancy in them all that we could wiſh they were 
o her poſſeſſed of; and Self-Love makes us view their 
but, © Faults, Failings, and Foibles through the ſame . 
es of deceitful Glaſſes with which we diſcern our own : 
e the It is painful to us to enter into a ſtrict Scrutiny of 
and their Abilities, leſt we ſhould be obliged to find 
went 5 and 
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tions, or if any of thoſe 


Advice to Parents. 


and acknowledge ſome Imperfections which we 


have flattered ourſelves they were free from: Such |. 
a Diſcovery would alarm our Pride and mortify 
our Self-Love ; therefore we carefully avoid the Me- 


Search, and draw in our own Minds ſuch a Picture 


of our Children's Capacity as Vanity or Self-Flat- MW; 


tery ſuggeſts, without giving ourſelves the Trouble 
to examine, if there is 14 in our Imagina- 


falſe Premiſes, is there any Wonder that the 
Conſequences we draw from them ſhould be er- 
roneous? Or that the Superſtructure, built upon 
fuch a deceitful Bottom, ſhould end in Ruin and 
Deſolation ? It is impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe, 
till Parents diveſt themſelves of this partial Preju- 


dice, and Mothers examine the Faults and Fail- 


ings of their darling Son, with the ſame ſtrict Se- 
verity they uſe towards the Reputations of their 
abſent Neighbours, : = 


Wart e, Another Cauſe of the Misfortunes of Youth in 
Jug negi this grand Concern of Life, may be Want of Ca- 
in the Pa-pacity, and due Conſideration of thoſe who have 


rem and. 
ther Cauſe 
Error 


the Direction of them: The Parents inay be free 
from Pride, free from Partiality in favour of their 
* Son, but may not be capable of diftinguiſhing the 

proper Qualifications of. the Youth, nor how to 

apply them when diſcovered. This is but too 
often the Caſe with Parents of low Rank, and 
ſometimes with thoſe of a more exalted Station : 
This is their Misfortune and not their Fault ; they 


are only blame-worthy in relying upon their own. 


Fudgment in a Matter of ſo great Importance to 
the Peace and Happineſs of their Offspring: They 
ought, in that Caſe, to conſult the moſt Judicious 
of their Friends and Acquaintance, and take fome 
Time before they come to a Reſolution in fo 
weighty an Affair. A Parent who acts to = 
Feds | 0 


ualifications really exiſt 
in the Child or not. When we proceed on ſuch 
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eſt of his own Judgment, and follows the beſt 
dvice he can procure, diſcharges his Duty, let 


the Conſequence be what it will ; but if he neg- 


ects any Opportunity in his Power of informing 


his Judgment with relation to his Capacity, he 
ſtands accountable for the Conſequences ; 


muſt charge himſelf as acceſſary to all the future 


[Miſery which a Miſtake of this fort brings along 


with lit. 5 
Avarice is another Source of this Error. The varice 
Parent perhaps may have an Opportunity of bind- another = 


ing his Son to ſome: one certain Trade with little Source of 
: If he is covetous, he greedily ſnatches ris Error. 


Money 
the Offer, without conſulting-either the Youth's 
Capacity or Inclination to that particular Buſineſs ; 
who is fold, for the Lucre of ſaving this Money, 
for ſeven Years to a Trade which he can ne- 
ver learn. This is a mean low Motive. What 
ſignifies a trifling Sum, when compared with the 
future Felicity of a Child? It is baſe and ſordid 
to barter their Happineſs for ſome Pounds, and it 
is the Height of Cruelty to entail Mifery upon 
them and their Poſterity to gratify a covetous 
Diſpoſition. | * 
Theſe are ſome of the Sources and Motives of 
this fatal Error of Parents with regard to their 
Children: An Error productive of the greateſt 
Miſchiefs to Society and particular Perſons, The 
Caſe of PRUDIMIA's Children is a lively Exam- 
ple of the dreadful Effects of this Folly. But tho? 
every Neglect of adapting a Profeſſion to a Child's 
Genius, may not prove fo tragical as to that un- 


happy Family, yet ſome Degree of Miſchief is its 


conſtant Attendant: If the Youth is not totally 
ruined and deprived of Happineſs, yet it mixes 
a large Allay in the little Satisfaction he reaps 
from his Induſtry and painful Application : The 


| Knowledge he acquires in that Buſineſs, to which 


Parents 
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rent general Rules; ſome low Notions: may be 


formal mechanic beaten Tract like a blind Horſe || 


_ beſt but a laborious Bungler, a mere 


Workmen in that very Profeflion : Some ſuch | 


* Advice to Parents, | 
Parents and not Nature has bound him, is obtain. itt 
ed by mere Dint of Labour and cloſe Application, {ic 
which not one Boy in ten is capable of giving, 
How little Proficiency muſt he then make in hn 
Seven Years Service? How dreadful muſt the 
Time appear when to come? And what a Blank 
is it in Life when paſt ? It is morally impoſſible Wt © 
that a Youth can attain to any Degree of Perfec- 
tion in that Branch of Buſineſs to which his Ge- 
nius has not a natural Bent, to which his Mind 
has not conceived an Affection, and to which his 
natural Talents are not adapted. Some incohe- 


in a Mill, but he is a Stranger to any thing that | 
requires Ingenuity or Contrivance in his Buſtheſs; 
he works by Memory and not by Judgment; is at 
Drudge] and 
has as little. Pleaſure in what he does, as there are 
Signs of a Workman's Hand in his Performance. 
Suppoſe: there are ſome few, who, notwith- 
ſtanding a rooted Averſion and a Want of Ge- 
nius to a certain Trade, have turned out good 


Inſtances may be given; but not half ſo many as 
are neceſſary to juſtify an indiſcriminate: Choice of 
Buſineſs for Youth. There are ſome Genius's ſo 
happy as to have an univerſal Turn; to be capable 
of any thing to which _ apply : In theſe the 
Loſs of not conſulting the Youth's Talents is not 
ſo conſpicuous, nor of ſuch bad Conſequence z but 
there is this to be obſerved, that ſome of theſe 
Jacks of all Trades, or Jacks capable of all Trades, 
have ſo much Mercury in their Diſpoſition, that 
they ſeldom ſettle to one Thing long, but run 
from Branch to Branch till they have juſt ſatisfied 
their Curioſity, and at laſt turn out but indifferent 

: Workmen 


Advice to Parents. 
Workmen in any. There is a ſecond Sort of 


tain WE chcſe univerſal Capacities, that may be fixed to 


tion, 3 ſome one Study; though it is morally impoſſible 


ving, BY but their Minds muſt have ſome Bent one Way 
n he more than another, If that Branch is choſen to 
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which they ſeem to have the moſt liking, though 
they might become good Workmen in almoſt any 


13 


ſnible other, yet they can only excel in this; and ſure 

rfec. that in which it is moſt probable they will excel, 

Ge. is to be preferred to every other Conſideration. 

Hind As to the firſt Sort, thoſe who ſeem like Bees Youth avhs 
h his willing to range from Flower to Flower, it is poſ- d:;ſcover an 
ohe. ſible to fix their Attention, in ſome meaſure, aniver/al 
y be to ſome particular Study, only by chuſing ſuch a Genius 
in a Branch of Buſineſs as has moſt Variety in it. There ought to 


lorſe are ſome Trades ſo extenſive that they can em- 9 P *9 
Branches 


that ploy the moſt univerſal Genius, find Matter to 1 

jeſs; g ratify the moſt boundleſs Curioſity, and ſettle the thes = | 

is at moſt wandering Spirit; ſuch Branches are only 79 2 1 

and fit for ſuch general Talents: Your heavy plod- 2 . 

are ing Workman is loſt in the Labyrinth of their va- 1 

ce. rious Parts; as his Mind can only take in one * 

zith- Object at a Time, he can never arrive at Perfec- 1 
de- tion. In the like Manner, the Mercurial Work- 10 

good man, who is pleaſed and delighted with Variety, wr 

ſuch and can regularly conceive the juſt Dependance 9 

y as that every ſeparate Branch has upon the whole, | 

ce of WM grows ſtupid when confined to one Study; he is 1 

s fo cloyed with the dull Repetition, and his Mind 13 

able and Fancy ſickens for want of his loved Variety. 16 

the In this Manner has Nature ordered a Difference 1 
not in our Tempers, Diſpoſitions, and Talents, that 1 
but are as diſtinguiſhable as the Features of our Faces; 

heſe wiſely deſigning, that this Difference in Men and 

des, Tempers ſhould conſtitute that Beauty and Har- 

that mony in Society that chiefly promotes our Hap- 

run bpineſs. Let us but claſs ourſelves in the Order 

fied MW which Nature has ſeverally allotted us, and we ſhall 

rent find 

nen | 
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voiding 
theſe Mi- 
flakes. 


to learn, and are deſirous of making Conſcience 


Tg weigh 


the Import- 
ance of thethe Truſt; that they are not only obliged out off 


Trujt. 


Trades as they are moſt likely to proſper in; but 


Advice to Parents. 


find this Machine of the Univerſe will move uni: 
formly without Rubbs ; and every Individual, iſ 
his Sphere, act a real and natural Character 
Whereas at preſent we behave like Children af 
Play; every Man acts the Part of his Neighbour JM 
and neglects his own. 4 


I have briefly taken a Survey of the Source off 
this fatal and general Error in the placing Youth 
out to Buſineſs for which they are not qualifie(f 
by Nature; it remains now that I point out the 
the beſt Method of avoiding theſe Miſtakes, in af 
few Rules addreſſed to ſuch who are not too wif 


of their Duty to ſuch Youth as are under their] 
Direction and Management, in the important At- 
ticle of their Settlement in the World. 
In the firſt place, it is the Duty of every ſuch Per- 
ſon to weigh within themſelves the Importance of 


Duty to their Children to chuſe for them ſuch 


that the Publick, the Society in general, are deeply 
concerned in the Wiſdom of their Choice. The 
Strength of the Commonwealth does not ſo much 
conſiſt in the Number of its Subjects, as in the 
Number of People. properly employed. Millions 
of Souls bred up in Idleneſs, or which is much FF 
the ſame Thing, Millions employed in Occupa- 
tions for which Nature has not fitted them with 
proper Talents, inſtead of being an Advantage or 
Strength to the Society under which they live, iſ 
are truly burthenſome, generally become Beggars, iſ 
and live upon the Labour and Induſtry of the. 


more judiciouſly e Part of the Inhabitants. 


The bungling clumſy Workman, as he is gene- 
rally a Perſon whoſe Talents are miſapplied, 
brings Difreſpe& upon the Fabrick or Manufac- 

| ture 
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ure in which he is engaged, ruins the general 

dale at Foreign Markets, and gives our Rivals in 

rade an Opportunity of being preferred by our 

ational Cuſtomers. 2 | | 
Secondly, Parents ſhould conſider, that if their 79 confeder 
hildren have not a Talent for that Branch of that mi/- 


icular Liking, yet they may have a Genius ſuited derts pro- 
o ſome other, wherein they might become emi- duces Beg - 
ent; whereas in that they would chuſe for them Sar 2nd 
(if their Mind is not naturally turned to it) they Bunge. 
an expect to be but Bunglers, muſt rank with the 
loweſt of that Claſs, and earn a Subſiſtance with 
greater Difficulty and leſs Certainty than in that 
for which Nature has endowed them with ſuitable 
zelle eie, = 
Thirdly, They ought to diveſt themſelves of e dive 
all paternal Partiality, of all affectionate Preju- 1hem/etves 
lices in their Favour, in order to be capable off paternal 
making an Eſtimate of their real Abilities : They Prquaice:. 
ſhould conſider, that Providence has not allotted 
he ſame Gifts to all, nor in the ſame Degree ; 
and that it is no juſt Reflection upon them that 
their Children are not all endowed with the Quali- 
fications of Stateſmen and Philoſophers : They are 
only accountable for the Application of ſuch Talents 
5 they have; and, by perverting thoſe, attempt 
arrogantly to change the Order of Nature, and 
counter- act the wiſe Determinations of Pro- 
vidence. | 8 8 | 

Fourthly, When they have maturely weighed 7c bi 
theſe Conliderations, they are early to ſet them- ear to ob. 
ſelves to diſcover the Child's Genius and Temper, /erve the 
They are not to leave this important Taſk till the C57 
laſtant they are about to bind him Apprentice ; Genus, 
it requires Time and Deliberation, a diligent and 
laborious Search, and the Obſervations of fome 
Years, We ſhould watch the firſt Dawnings of 

| Reaſon, 
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. been ſo full of the Inclination, that it would by 


are ſome Profeſſions that all Mankind are agreed 
muſt be born with Men: Thus, the Poet and 


and, in the ſame manner, not only the Ta'enti 
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Reaſon, and mark the Growth and Progreſs « 
the Underſtanding ; obſerve its early Affection 
and Antipathies, diſcoverable even it its childif 
1 In theſe often may be traced the latent 

eds of its future Trade, and the natural Bent off 
the Mind to ſome Branch of Buſineſs, while | 
can hardly liſp its Wants, It is a general Re. 
mark, that moſt Men who have made any confi. 
derable Figure in the World, have in their Child. 
hood, in their earlieſt Infancy, diſcovered ftrong 
Marks of that particular Study in which they hav 
afterward been eminent. Their childiſh AnwſeW 
ments, their Turn of Mind, have always expreſſed 
a near Analogy to their future Profeſſion : Ther 
have been blazing Genius's, whoſe Souls hay 


impoſſible for the Parents either not to diſcern or 
ſtifle it; though others Talents may be leſs con- 
ſpicuous, yet moſt Children, if properly attendel 
to, diſcover ſufficient to the wiſe Parent, to in. 
ſtruct them in their particular Talents, Ther 


Painter muſt be born, not made ; that is, ever 
Man who is to make a Figure in theſe Arts mull 
have the natural Talents of a Poet or Painter; 


of a Poet and Painter muſt be born with them, 
but we may extend the Saying to every other Pre 
feſſion: A Man muſt be born a Carpenter before 
he can be ſuppoſed to excel in that Branch ; ang 
he differs only from,the Poet and Painter in this 
that he does not require ſo many natural Talents, 
ſuch a ſublime or univerſal Genius, as theſe do; 
but ſtill he muſt be born with a certain Turn o 
Mind, with ſome peculiar Talents adapted to the 
Profeſſion, or he will make juſt ſuch a Figure uw 
his Buſineſs as thoſe do, who are not born * 

| Wy | All 
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or Painters, but attempt to ſupply their Want of 
Genius in theſe Sciences by Dint of Labour, 
Conceit, and Tmpudence. —— Theſe Bunglers in 
the Eiberal Arts may arrive at the Degree of 
Sotinet-Writers and 'Sign-poſt Daubers, but muſt 
never purchaſe Fame or Fortune by their unna- 
Hs onceptions: In like manner, the ille A 
mate Catpenter may drive a Nail and patch a 
broken Chair, as a wretched Journeyman; but 
of muft remain ſuch to the Day of his Death, 
md Hoc, expect to be e while another 
can be had. 
"Tb Parent ought then. Y watch carefully 
heſe, firſt Openings vols the Genius, and when 
ully che ta ſer Meaſures to fix, im- 
ptove, and rüde 13 lan, in all reſſ ts, is 
ike a Plant, and requires both in Mind and 
Body the fame Culture and tender Care that is 
eceſſaty for a mere Vegetable : The ſkillful Gar- 
ener knows the Diſpoſition of his Plant, the 
oil proper to noutiſh 1 it, the Diſeaſes and Caſual- 
ies to which it is liable; Watches its ſeveral 
hanges, forwards its Growth, or checks its 
uxurlancy, as Diſcretion directs him: In the 
ame manner, the wiſe and tender Parent endea- 
ours to diſcover the Diſpoſition of his Child, en- 
uriges the Growth. of every Virtue that diſ- 
vers itfelf in its Infant Mind, lifes the Growth 
Error, -Obſtinacy, and Self, Wil, checks the 
Ixurant 'Over-flowings of Fancy, and gently 
ides the e Underſtanding to Objects proper for 
Nr ment, When the Patent has obſerved 
take a Bent to any particular Study, 
eſe do 5 t6 be careful to obſerve. if it is the na- 
Turn q tal Product of the Soul z if it owes its Original 
* 1 di Ns or 1055 Chance 5o 0 Aeon. _Oildren 
1 Jura imick every they and are 
rn Poetſſad of Horitatin g * 7 Nin occurs: 
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Liv + their Faculties; as for Example, the Chill 
obſe 


and, with his young Companions, forms Siege 
_ fights Battles, and performs all the other Feat 


and fancies to herſelf that ſhe diſcovers his Marti 


Young Maſter, and his little innocent Diverhoc 


the Novelty theſe afford him, his little Amuſe 


that which has taken deepeſt Root in his youn 


Advice to Parents. 5 
This by ſome is injudiciouſly miſtaken for a nz 
tural Inclination to that which for the Time em- 


rves a Company of Soldiers exerciſed, ſeclif 
the Colours diſplayed, Guns fired, Drums beating 
and all the other Apparatus of a peaceable War; 
This Sight, when new, affects his docile Imagina . 
tion; he acts the military Farce in miniature, 


of a Hyde Park Review. This the fond Mother 
takes for a Diſplay of his Infant Military Talent. 


Genius in weilding the Pen inſtead of a Trun-· 
cheon, and furling her Apron inſtead of à Stan- 
dard; though it is more than ten to one if thi 
Notion has any thing in Nature: The Pleaſure the 
Child takes is owing to Chance and the Novelty 
of the Thing; a Circumſtance which engage 
Old as well as Young. As the Soldier may be 
mimicked without any Natural Genius, ſo mai 
any other Branch of Trade if the Taylor, the 

Shoemaker, the Carpenter, or Cooper, come tc 
the Houſe and work by Turns at their ſever; 
Branches, they are ſucceſſively mimicked by 


always partakes of what he ſees doing about him, 
But if he is narrowly watched, when tired witli 


ments will probably take the natural Turn; I 
COT ANY in a few Days all the Implements 9 
theſe new Trades, and betakes himſelf to imitat 


Mind, was born with him, and grew up. with hu 
Years, When by this String the Pare nt has found 
out the Natural Bent of the Mind, and thus di 
ſtinguiſhed it from the wanton Sallies of the Infanl 
Imagination, or accidental Impreſſions, they 2 


Advice to Parents. F 
then to cultivate its Growth, check all Weeds 
that may ſtifle it, and guard againſt all Caſualties 


na: 
Em» 


875 chat may retard its Perfection. They are by no 
1105 W means to endeavour to divert it, hut improve it 
Vas to the beſt Advantages; and in its Education ſtudy 


every Thing that may improve it: Nature and 

Art thus co-operating, the Production muſt be 

perfect and arrive at due Maturity, 

Fifthly, Where a Genius of the Child admits 7 confide- 


of a Choice of two, three, or more Trades, as it %% Yourt's 


gina 
ture. 
ieges, 


Feat 


oi frequently, happens on account of the Agreement, Conſtitu- 
Lari or near net. of ſeveral Branches, they are ian. 
Frun. chuſe of thoſe, that which will be moſt ſuitable 

Stan. o the Youth's natural Conſtitution of 37 7 for 

F: thi his Is as great a length almoſt as the Mind: 

nech hus, ſome Boys may have naturally a Caſt of 


ind ſuitable to ſome particular Handicraft, but 
ant the Strength of Body that is abſolutely ne- 
eſſary to go through the Fatigue of ſuch a Branch. 
n this Caſe, the Parent muſt endeavour to fix 
pon ſome Trade that has the neareſt Reſem- 
lance to that, but requires leſs Strength in the 
xecution. This is ſo natural, that it muſt occur 

0 every one of common Senſe, and ſo needs no 
rr CE. a7 
dixthly, There are ſome Parts of Education Some Part. 
at are uſeful and neceſſary in almoſt all Trades, of Educa- 
s well as ſome that are adapted to particular Pro- tion that 
flions : I have obſerved in the Fourth Article, are uni- 
at the Parent ought not to negleR that, or any 92/4 
art of Education that will forward or improve Hul. 

e Natural Genius: The ſooner theſe Helps are 
ven, the greater and more laſting Effect they 

ill have; and though the Child might acquire 

em in the Courſe of his Apprenticeſhip, yet it is 

ore adviſeable to let him learn the Rudiments of 
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be tated in learning his Trade, and acquires it 
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with greater Eaſe, as he has theſe previous Helps. 
I would in this Place recommend thoſe Branches 
of Education that are neceſlary in every Profeſlian, | 
Reading and Writing are ſo uſeful, that we need 
not, it is preſumed, uſe many Arguments to re- 


before they are bound: A tolerable Notion in 
Figures is abſolutely neceſſary to moſt Arts, both 
Liberal and Mechanic, If it is not neceſſary in 
learning ſome of them, yet it is of great Uſe in the 
Management of the future Concerns of Life; and 
ranches wherein it is not neceſſary to the 
Apprentice to know Figures, it is ſeldom that he 
can find Time to acquire it till he is out of his 
Time; when he is far from being capable of i 


thoſe 


ter at improving than finding out new Inventions. 
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commend Children being well founded in theſe 


. 
. 


making any Proficiency, or at leaſt of attaining 


that Degree of Knowledge which he might have 3 


done had he been taught Figures in his earl 


Years, For this Reaſon I would adviſe all Parents 1 
to let their Children be taught at leaſt common 


Arithmetic, before they are bound. Drawing, or 
Deſigning, is another Branch of Education that 
ought to be acquired early, and is of genera 
Uſe in the loweſt mechanic Arts. This is but 
little practiſed in England; and I take this Neg- 
lect to be the chief, if not the only Reaſon, why 
Engliſh Workmen are ſo much inferior to Fo- 
reigners, eſpecially. the French. This is the bel 


Reaſon can be aſſigned why, Engliſh Men are bet 


The French King is ſo ſenſible of the great Ad 


vantage of Drawing, that he. has, at the publi 


Expence, erected Academies for teaching it in al 


the great Cities in his Dominions; where tht 
Youth are not only taught gratis, but the Parent 
age obliged by, the Magiſtrates to ſend their Chil 
dren to theſe Schgols, and Premiums are beſtoy 
eq, en ch pt the Touch as Fel in any partic 
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lar Species of Drawing. As I intended to incul- 
cate the Uſefulneſs of this Part of Education, as 
neceſſary in every Branch, ſo J ſhall forbear to 
enlarge in this Place, fince I deſign to illuſtrate its 


Utility as I go through the ſeveral Arts; and ſhall 


only add, that the ſooner the Child is put to this 
Study, the greater and eafter will be his Profi- 
ciency ; If he is put to a laborious Trade, his 
Fingers will become too clumſy, and his Nerves 
too much affected to learn Deſigning ; though if 
he has had the-firſt Rudiments before he has been 
bound, no Accident can deprive him of the Uſe 
of it, or give him a mean Opinion of the Advan- 
tage ariſing from it. By being learned to draw, 
I would not be underſtood, that it is neceſſary for 
every Tradeſman to be a Painter or Connoiſieur 


ſary, that every Tradeſman ſhould have fo much 
Knowledge of that Art as to draw the Profile of 


delineate on Paper a Plan of every Piece of 
meereſt Dunce in Nature can acquire, much 


ſooner than he can learn to write ; and I dare 
promiſe to make it appear, in the Courſe of this 


in Deſigning ; no, but I think it er neceſ- 


moſt common Things; eſpecially to be able to 


Work he intends to execute: This much the 
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ork, that it is as much impoſſible for any Man 

to be a compleat Workman without ſome 1 

ledge in Deſigning, as it is to conduct the com- 
on Affairs of Life without Writing. 


ake, after they have diſcovered the Genius of tious in the 
heir Child, fixed upon a Trade adapted to that, Choice of a 
ind given him the Education neceſſary, is to Mafer. 
huſe from among the ſeveral Maſters in that 

Branch, one properly qualified to teach their Son 

is Buſineſs. Being a good Workman is not the 4nd the 


nly Qualification a Maſter ought to be poſleſ- Character 


C 3 com- gualified, 
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Seventhly, The next Care the Parents are to To be cau- 


la ed of; He muſt be honeſt, good-natured, and of one duly 
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' Youth from his Buſineſs, and ſooner or later gives 
municative, the Youth may ſerve his Seven Years, ſe 


come out of his Time as ignorant of every Thing 


that they think they have their Apprentices for mere 
neſs. They take as much out of them as they 


their Families. Some conceal the Secrets of the 


Succeſs depends upon the Maſter : If he has notff 


. eaſieſt conveyed, he may ſpoil the beſt Genius on 


it is generally remarked, the Maſter is incapabl 


Advice to Parents. . 
communicative. If he is not an honeſt Man, the 
Boy's Morals are certainly debauched : He may 
learn his Trade, but forget his Religion; and hi; 
Maſter may inſtil with the Myſteries of his Pro- 
feſſion all the Seeds of Vice and Profaneneſs. If he 
is ſurly, ill- natured, and moroſe, he frightens the 


him a Diſtaſte to his Profeſſion. If he is not com- 
and in ſpight of Diligence and Application may 


relating to his Trade (except the mere Drudgery 
as he went in to it. As I am on this Subject I 
cannot help exclaiming againſt the Villany of ſome 
Maſters in this Particular: It is but too common, 


Slaves, and are under no Obligation to ſpend any 
of their Time in compleating them in their Buſi- 


poſſibly can, and judge every Moment ſpent in 
their Inſtruction as ſo much Time ſtolen from 


Buſineſs deſignedly, to keep the Apprentice in de- 
pendance on them; and others, out of mere Sul-W 
lenneſs and Ill- nature. A Parent therefore ought 
to avoid fuch Wretches, and chuſe one of a con- 
trary Diſpoſition, The chief Hopes of the Youth's 


ment to ſtudy his Apprentice's Diſpoſition, 
and find out that Method by which Knowledge i 


Earth. The Temper of his Wife is to be confi: 
dered, upon more Conſiderations than one: ÞI 
Domeſtic Harmony is not to be met with in th 
Family, the Youth has but a poor Chance of proſ 
pering; and if the Woman rules her Huſband, 


to teach his Apprentice ; or if the Apprentice 1 
4 N iteiſ 
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agcal his Buſineſs from him, the Boy lives a tire- 
ſome Life, and muſt have the Patience of a 70 
to be capable to ſpin out ſeven Vears under the 
Dominion of a Female Tyrant. Such a Woman, 
W who has got the better of her Huſband, in the 
Management of her Domeſtic Concerns, muſt of 
= Courſe rule his Apprentice; the Youth muſt be 
Madam's Slave, muſt fetch and carry, and do all 


de Drudgery of her Houſe, without regard to his 
. Buſineſs, in which he is never employed but when 


ſhe has nothing for him to do in the Kitchen. 

This is not learning a Trade, but acting the 
Drudge; yet it is the Fate of thoſe whoſe Maſters 3 
are under Petticoat Government: And ſuch Ma- 

ſters Parents ought to guard againſt in the Choice 
Jof a Maſter for their Children. . 
To ſum up all in few Words; The tender Pa- The Sum- 
E rent, the conſcientious Guardian, the true Friend, mary and 


"JB ought to begin early to make an Inquiſition into Concluſion 
* the Youth's Capacity, Diſpoſition, and Conſtitu- 9 the Ad- 
he tion: When they have obtained a perfect Know- 9 Pa- 


ledge of his Genius, they ought to be governed . 
in their Choice of a Trade for him by that only ; 
E they ought to cultivate his Underſtanding by all 
the Helps of Education, ſuitable to that Bent of 
Mind which they have diſcovered in him, and 
that in his moſt early Years, The Minds of 
Children are then as pliant as their Limbs, may 
be moulded almoſt into any Form, and are capable 
gat that Time of the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting Im- 
ane either of Good or Evil: Then is the 
Iime to ſtore their young Minds with uſeful 
Ideas, and the Seeds of laſting Knowledge; the 
ENotions they imbibe at this early Period become 
natural to the Soul, may be traced through all the 
Stages of Life, and obſerved to give a Biaſs to 
Pour Actions at the utmoſt Verge of Old Age. 
Of what Conſequence is it then to a Youth, that 
4 theſe 
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; theſe Infant Years Hhould be profitably employed! 

40 how Ar of Underſtanding, or natural Af. 

fection, muſt that Parent be, who has it in hi 

Power, and yet negleQs to improve thoſe critical 

Minutes, upon which the Happineſs of bis Child 

as an Individual, his Uſefulneſs to Society, and Ml 

the Proſperity | of bis Oltepriog to 4 Bes, fo 
intimately depends? 

The Order Here ! ſhall conclude my ae 8 Pere 

obſerwed in and now proceed to take a ſhort Survey of the ſe: 

treating of veral Branches that employ the buſy thinking 

the Arts World: I ſhall but juſt touch upon the Libera 

and Scien- Arts and Sciences, * I may be the fuller upos 

ces, the Mechanic Trades, at al I apprehend the 

Bulk of Mankind to be more deeply intereſted; 

eſpecially that Claſs of Readers for whoſe Uſe 

theſe Sheets are chiefly calculated, Þ  / ja 

I ſhall begin with the Liberal Sciences, then B 

viſit the Liberal Arts, and take a View of the ſe- Nhe 

veral Mechanic Trades, in the Order which: their, 

Dependance on, or Connexion wh one eng 8 

l direct me. #54 to: 8 
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me- Ty LY INIT Y 6 is no leſs than the Knowledg 
and Defi- of the TR uE Gon : It comprehends al t 

nition of Precepts, Doctrines, and Advantages of Nawurd cel 
Rn, and Revealed Reli 1. — and takes in the WHO 
of our Duty to God, our Neighbour, ul: 

ſelves. It is our Guide, our Comfort, and Dil D 
ector, through all the Mazes of Error, t 

F. rowns of F ortune, and Trans of this ſub: 

lunary World, It is 5 „ by wan 


tae. 
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DIVINITY. 


ee ſteer free from the Rocks and Quickſands 
bat every way environ the Soul, while encum- 
5B crcd with this earthly Fabric: By it we diſcern 
a Vice and Folly in thc natural Deformity ; by it 
Ae are taught to ſeek Happineſs and ſhun Miſery ; 
Ada by a penſect Knowledge of this Divine Science, 
he Soul of Man anticipates Immortality, mounts 
Ine higheſt Heavens, and even in the Fleſh be- 
5s, olds the Beatific Viſion, ee 


This is what is meant by true tag ; whoſe 
t 


ng acred Truths in the earlieſt Ages of the World 
ru vere known to all Men: Its Rules were written 


DN their Hearts; its Doctrines innate, and co- 

wal with their Beings: It was then pure and un- 
ixed; it was the univerſal Voice of Nature, the 

Wiſdom of the Creator, and the conſtant Hale- 


x 


Poahs of all the Hoſt of Created Beings. 

nen But this is only antient, primitive Divinity; 
le-WMhe modern Science, which gives Title to this 
deubapter, has nothing ſimular to it but the Name, 
nao which it has no Title! but from the different 


aims of its Profeſſors the Clergy : Divinity, as 
Profeſſed and practiſed by the Prieſts of ſome Na- 
ions, is at beſt but the Shadow, the Mimic or 
ounterfeit of what I have juſt now diſcribed ; 
"6 their Buſineſs here on Earth is only to teach 
Their Divinity is a Science, an Art, or Trick, 

y which the Priefts aſſume the Direction of , Defi- 
be Purſes and Conſciences of the Laity : It is % of 


p 
* 
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Lende Fountain of Spiritual Pride, the Support of dern 
guraccleſiaſtical Power and Grandeur: It is the En- Divinity. 
hone of Spiritual Tyranny, and the real Source of 
| Lay Slavery. Or, to be more particular, this kind 

DI Divinity implys the Knowledge of a particular 


d yſtem, or Set of Notions, which the Prieſt, the 

lab Church, the State, or ſome deſigning Politician, 
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with all the pompous Epithets of true Religion _. 
and damn the People unleſs they fall down ali, © 
worſhip the Golden Image, and foflow this bo 
_ ©the Wiſh, as their true deine to Wr a 


rent Ways, and in the end proved utterly unin 


ſhould have ſo little Influence on the ſir! that thei 


way, than by ſuppoſing, that theſe Prieſts, for I 


DEV ENI T T. 
has fixed upon for the People to believe, as mi Pe: 
conducive to their preſent or future Deſigns up 5 5 
their Purſes and Perſons. This the crafty Pro Er 
jector, and his Tools the Prieſts, deck n ado 3 


Happineſs. ir ! 

If there was not more of this in it than au, po 
thing elſe, how is it poſſible for us to believe 
that the Knowledge of the TxU Gop, the Wal; 
of worſhiping him, the Means of obtaining Ete 


nal Life, ſhould be wrapt up in Science, ſhou 50 
de an Art, a Myſtery; an Arcanum, a mere Ri We 


dle, capable of "being explained a thoufand diffeW; 1 
telligiblè to any but the 3 and that 


are very often the moſt profligate of Mankind lelle 
How can we reconcile theſe Abſurdities any otheſſ Fro 


tereſt, have. made a Trade of Religion; and burie 


her in Darkneſs to preſerve their own Power an 3 
ſupport their Pride. ett it 
As I have given two ee of Divinity, 15 
ſhall beg the Reader to ſuppoſe, that when I ſpealſ;. xx 
of Divinity for the future, I mean. the: true, thi. - 
antient Divinity: For conſidering the Picture Sup 
have drawn of the ſecond, I believe few will We E, 
fond of breeding up their Children tio the:Profel Up; 
ſion of the latter Sort; and I hope i . this Iſlay on a: 
there are few Prieſts of that Order. eas 
The Profeſſion of Divinity, r to t Te 
The Cha- firſt Definition, is certainly the moſt 8 1 
racter of a and the moſt uſeful Profefon on Earth: Mie 
conſeien- Clergy, if they are truly poſſeſſed of theſe Seen Win 
tious Cler- Truths 


nan. 


ruths, which are comprehended in that. Hea- | 

nly Science, are the Prieſts of the moſt HIGH 

op. Their Buſineſs here, and the Deſign of 

eir Inſtitution, is, to make us happy here, and 

us for Happineſs hereafter ; They teach us 

ace and Concord in this Life, and how to re- 

Glory in the next: They help us to ſubdue our 

aſſions, and curb our Appetites: They preach 

ace to us in cur Misfortunes, and teach us to 

ar Evil with Patience, and meet Death in all 

s Pomp of Terror with Chriſtian Fortitude, In 

word, by their Doctrines they teach us to want 

ſs, and enjoy more on this fide of Time; and fill 

r Souls with Hope of a happy Immortality: And 

their Practice and Example encourage us to 

dertake and perſevere in the arduous Taſk of 

bduing our ſelves; ſince we ſee, that by- that 

one the conſcientious Prieſt enjoys a conſtant 

erenity of Mind, and a Degree of Felicity in this 

"MW orld, that is little ſhort of the State of the 

leſſed above. 6 3 

From a ſerious Conſideration of this amiable 

haracter, it is eaſily concluded, that it requires 

ep common Genius to qualify a Man for this im- 

© PÞrtant Charge: And it is equally demonſtrative, 

at it is the height of Wickedneſs, bordering up- 

© Impiety, for a Parent to thruſt his Child into 

is Holy Office without the neceſſary Qualifica- 

ns for ſo weighty, a Truſt, _ 3 

uppoſing then a Parent is capable of defraying 

ue Expence gf a Liberal Education, and has a, 

tional Proſpect of ſettling bis Son in a Living as 

Jon as he has received Orders, it is his Duty to 

convinced, that the Youth has a Genius and 755 Ge- 

atural Talents ſuitable to the Character of a Di- ai of a 

e, before he determines to ſettle him in that Way Youth de- 

Life. Some Part of his Genius may diſcover it % he Jer 

fin kis Infancy ; but he muſt be grown up al- the C hus ch. 
2 . moſt 


rabl 
Th 
acre 
ruths 
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A Cantion But though theſe amiable Virtues may quali 
vor be de- for the Prieſthood, yet their Counterfeits, or H 
ezived by tremes, lay us under invincible Inabilities: Thi 

enter 

frited Fir-, metaphyſical Head, ſtuffed with the unmeanin 


tus s. 


Apprehenſion, and a tenacious rational Memory 


overflowing with univerſal Love, Benevolence 


 Gop and Religion, ay comprehend mo 


diſtinct Apprehenſion, or the quick Repetition 


of uſeful Knowledge and Philoſophy, We mu 


frank Diſpoſition z a babbling Tongue for Cor 
municativeneſs; nor a ſoft Milkinelſs of Blood i 
true Benevolence of Temper : But above all, i 


DIVINITY. 
moſt to adult Ape before a certain Judgment 
be formed of him: The Pareng, before he ded 
cates his Son to the Altar, mult diſcern in him 
folid diſtinguiſhing Judgment, a clear and diſtin 


re 
thi 


an inviolable Love and Attachment to Truth, 
inquiſitive prying Diſpoſition, and an unwearig 
Itch after real and uſeful Knowledge: He mu 
diſcover in him, Openneſs and Singleneſs 
Heart, a communicative Diſpoſition, and a 8 


and Charity. Theſe, with a ſacred Regard | 
of Mei 
poſitive Natural Qualifications, Theſe Virtui 
or their viſible Seeds, muſt abſolutely be found 
the young Student of Divinity, or the Incenſe 
offers to the Almighty muſt be unhallowed; a 
he may expect the Fate of Corah and his Brethra 
for approaching the Holy of Holies with uncle. 
Hands, „ 1 


a flaſhy Wit muſt not paſs for Judgment; nt 


Diſtinctions of School- Divinity, for Wiſdom ; 
confuſed Huddle of unconnected Ideas paſs for 


ufeleſs Words and Phraſes, for a tenacious ratio 
Memory : Conceit and Obſtinacy muſt not uſu 
the Place of the Love of Truth; or a vain Curidf 
fity, after Butterflies and Trifles, paſs for Lo. 


not miſtake Diſſimulation and Hypocriſy for 


muſt not be deceived with Bigotry or * | 


DIVINITY. 

a; real Religion, nor allow Opinions founded up- 
the mere Prejydices of Education to be im- 
ned upon us for the Dictates of a Conſcience 
in tionally informed. 8 | 

ry 
ri 
nu 
8 ( 
* iſorders in the Church, the Schiſms among 
d r Members, and the Wars and Broils in Civil 
fMoeiety. 


ve always proved a Scandal to their Profeſſion, 
Diſhonour to Religion, and the Peſts of Society. 


tut 
1d Wion and Society one way, the mercurial flaſhy Vit a b 
ſe Nenius is as much its Enemy the other: The firſt Pualifica- 


m, makes no Allowance for Human Frailty, but 
ligion according to the Dictates of his dark 


runs violently to the other Extreme; he in- 


induces his own Chimeras for ſacred Oracles, or 


m; Nes up the moſt eſſential Points of Religion, out 
for Complaiſance : He is bound by no Syſtem but 
ion preſent prevailing Whim, which he changes 


often as the Wind, until he has ſhifted ſo often, 


2uricet he gives it up a Prey to Deiſis and Atheiſts. 


Ruin, though by different Means. 
A Parent having diſcovered the Prieſtly Diſpo- 


venture 
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o Men of this Complexion we owe all the 


pects every Man to think and act in Matters of 


ain, under the Penalty of Damnation. The 


d made ſuch Rents in the Structure of Religion, 


one frightens you out of your Religion, the 
er laughs you out of it, and both conduce to 


ion in his Son, which he can hardly do ſooner 
an when he has been two or three Years at the 
Wuverlity under an honeſt Tutor, may ſafely 


If a Youth has a melancholly Turn of Mind, Melancholy 
is by no means fit for the Prieſthood : He will 2 Mark ef 
rtainly turn out a Bigot or Enthuſiaſt ; and theſe Pri:fbord. 


If the melancholly Divine is dangerous to Re- 4 flafty 


religious over- much, and is obſtinate and tena- tion in a 
dus in the Trifles and mere Fringes of Religion; C/ergy- 
has no Charity for any Thing that differs from *r. 
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venture to finiſh his Education, and expect 


DIVINITY. 


gl 


promiſed Fruit: But in perfecting his Stud pe 


Care muſt be taken that thoſe Seeds of Virtu ir 

which have determined the Father in his Choi h. 

may not be ſtifled in their Growth, or run th 

improper Channels; ſince the leaſt warping fra of 

the Ways of Virtue ſpoils our Hopes of Suce en 

in this Profellon. 00 

Bad Tutor: This depends upon the Skill and Integrity ha 
at the Uni- the Tutor more than any thing elſe; in . 
verſity a Choice of whom a Parent cannot uſe too mu oo! 


Cauſe of Caution, A Youth at the Univerſity muſt mal 


tious Tutors is owing to the Avarice or ill-judge 


the Mi,, but very ſmall Progreſs without a Tutor; e 

\ carriage of unleſs this Tutor has Abilities and makes ConiWut! 
| Fouth. ſcience of the Diſcharge of his Duty, all prece en 
| ing Labour is loſt, and all future Hopes fruſtrated Mc 

I think I may venture to affirm, that half th_h) < 

puny Men in the Kingdom are ruined by ne. 

| Ignorance, Villany, and Neglect of their Tutors l 0 

and to this we may aſcribe it, that the young Non 

bility and Quality of. England, when they tra e 

into Foreign Countries, are deemed the moſt n 

; norant of any of their Station on the Face of At 

| Earth. There is as much ſpent upon their Ede, 
cation as in any Part of Eurepe, and they general © 

ly ſtay the Complement of Time at one or othaF*) 

of the Univerſities, but leave them with worl me 

Morals and very little more Knowledge than the Fu 

had when they entered; this is often owing to t t hi. 
$0690 or. Connivance of their Tutor. Thee 

utors are bad, is a melancholly Truth; but it Nn 

equally true, that the Want of able and conſcien ee 


Parſimony of Parents; who will not afford ſuc 
Salary as is ſufficient to tempt a Man of Liber 
Education to undertake the Tuition of his Chil 
Thoſe generally now employed are young Men 
who have not quite finiſhed their own Studies, an 


al 


D/IV1N@TTIY: 
AS clad to put up with any thing to defray the 
10 nee op their. unfiniſhed Education: Theſe 


incapable. of forming a young Man's Mind, 
have not Time from their.own Studies to ap- 
the ſmall Abilities they, are Maſters of. There 
others who have finiſhed; their Univerſity Edu- 
ion: But how? They have ſerved in the Sta- 
of Menial Servants, and ſtole their Education; 


uth, 2 to have a liberal unconfined Edu- 


ce 


'on l er beg their Diploma: They turn out mere 
-NolWants, Book- worms, and are as much Strangers 
tranMen and Things as the Youth they take upon 
ſt iim to tech. A v0 Kb i e e 
Bat to return from this Digreſſion to our 


Egg Student in Divinity. We ſhall ſuppoſe he 
nerall © Tutor at the Univerſity who knows his 
oth), and how to direct his Studies as they may 


worlY moſt beneficial to bim in the Diſcharge of 
\ the} Function: This Tutor, no doubt, will di- Ouzht ro 


to tilt him in the Study of Natural Philoſophy, as afudy Na- 
ject fit to enlarge the, Mind, cultivate the Un- tural Phi- 
at it tanding, and ſtrengthen and enlighten our / ⁰ Hy. 
ſcienÞc<ption of a Deity. The Mathematicks, Hathema- 
udpel h not abſolutely neceſſary to a Divine in ticks. 
ſuch Way of his Profeſſion, yet has a great Influ- 
ibenÞ© upon his Studies; it, gives him a Habit f 
bild king: abſtractedly upon every Subject; en- 
Men bim with Patience to inveſtigate the moſt 
es, an ity Pr oblems, for the ſole Pleaſure of finding 
al a out 
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Ethicks. 


and Adoration ; and ſoon become pregnatit of t 


Do bade a 


ſuper fcial 


K node. 
ledge i in 
Polemic 


Divinity. 


de underſtood the principal 
guiſh the ſeveral Chriſtian Sets, But Ido not 
prehend it neceſſary that he ſhould be fo well ver 


— originally writ upon our Hearts, by't 


iſtence. Natural Religion fitſt th 


nefits of the Goſpel. 


| au ea butt it with the chief of them; but 


DIVINITY 

out the Truth; and is uſeful in explain 
other Sciences, Morality next em ing. 
Thoughts, and he endeavours: to intl into 
Pupil the Eternal Principles of Right and Wray 
and give him a full View of Natural! Religio 
that is, thoſe Sets of Notions that all Mankind: 
agreed in; thoſe unmixed, pure and un contro mer 
2 | Axioms, that ſpeak and ate-underftood in 

ages, the infant Voice of unſullied Natu 


Divine my Nu of Gon, and breathed into of 

Souls by the ſame Breath that ſpoke 1 = 
N 

ceſſity, Order and Harmony of the evealed U. 

appear with greater Splendor: Confcit of ef 

Natural Wants, and Self-Imbecility, we'etnbri 

the ſacred unfathomable Myſteries with Reverent 


myſterious Faith, which entitles us to al} uy. . 


To underſtand Chriſtianity, as reel dd il | 
Bible, requires but little Study or Erudition';'h 
to underſtand her as ſhe is dreſſed out in the h 
veral Creeds and Syſtems into which wicked My 
have divided her; would require more Time, I 
tience, and Study than one Life can beſtow : i 
a Gentleman deſigned for the Miniſtr muſt hy 
ſome Share of this Knowledge ;' he muſt at ky 
know the Names, and it would not be amiſs th 
Doctrines that diftl 


in Controverſy as to adjuſt the Landmarks betwee 
all theſe Parties contending for the Land of Pro 
miſe; that would be an Hercultan Labour, 4 
tend very little ta the Edification of his Flock: | 
is ſufffcient that he knows them by their Name 
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pſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould be prepared 

gainſt the Enemies of Chriſtianity, Heathens, 

Jeifts, and Atheiſts; theſe he is obliged to com- 

it with Zeal, and ought to be prepared to an- 

er all their Arguments. 3 Fi 5 

The Diviſions among Cliriſtians are much to be To be abt 

mented ; but not half ſo much to be feared as 1 combate 

fidelity: Yet this is the Quarter the Chriſtian Deifts and 

hurch is leaſt prepared to defend. I have ſcarce Atheifts. 

et with any Clergyman of the Church of England, 

ut could hold a tolerable Argument with Pa- 

ts, Preſbyterians, Anabapti/ts, and the reſt of the 

hriſtian Sects; but let the ſame Man be attack- 

| by a learned Heathen, or a cunning Deiſt, his 

reſt falls, and in a few Minutes he is to ſeek for 

reuments to ſupport Chriſtianity itſelf. This I 

ould adviſe the young Student to provide againſt 

fly: He cannot lay in too great a Stock of this 

ontroverſial Knowledge. We are not in half ſo 

uch Danger from Popery as from Deiſm ; which 

thin theſe forty Years has made a rapid Progreſs 

theſe Kingdoms, and muſt daily increaſe, un- 8 

the Clergy ſhew themſelves both willing ant 

Apt; ef e age f be r dre Lonaks 3 
sto Reading, it is better for him to employ 7; J, bez: 

| Time in 5 the Works of our Moder, 3 

vines, than in the Study of the Antient Fathers: dern Divi- 

hey are voluminous and full of Contradictions; nity than 

ich it requires more Judgment and Patience tothe Fa- 

riddle, than the Edification reſulting from a ther. 

vrough Knowledge of them is really worth. 

lides, Divinity in their Days, at leaſt after the 

tour Centuries, was ſtuffed full of Scholaſtic 

| Metaphiſical Diſtinctions, calculated rather 

puzzle the Brain, than to reform the Heart or 

orm the Underſtanding. Later Ages have rob- 

them of all their intrinſic Worth; and the 

ters of this Age and the laſt have enriched 

D eit 
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DIVINITY. 


[ e their Wor with all that is worth knowing of tl 
| 1 A 7 Fa hers; Where the young Student i 
| find them ftr ripped of all their Droſs and ler. 
rance. But Divinity is not the only Study 
the young Student ought to confine his Search 
to: He ought to make himſelf acquainted wil 
© Biftory Antient and Modern Hiftory, as well as Civil an 
7655 to be Eccleſiaſtical. This Branch of Learning cantai 
0 8 à much larger, and more univerſal Fund of Kno 
rite Stich. jedge than all the dry Syſtems of Divinity, put x 
| ler: This PPE him acquainted with 
nd 4 well as Books; diſcovers the ſecret Sor 
% Actions, py traces Vice and Virtue to the Id 
t Revellty: 1 f the Human Heart. Hiſtory tuſ 
nies oi Exainples ſuited to t e A | 
uniſt How e dee ah pted to the variq 
ants and Vece, of dividuals, and enadl 
the Paſtor to afford Advice to his People in Ne 
xigencies of Life, where the dry Preceiſh. 
e or the naked Dottrines of Divini ho 
Leh aff e > lifeleſs infipid Relief. | 
Ought to T wok not only hive the young Prieſt ſh 
to travel Hiſto TY. y, but 1 would aviſe bag; before he is] 
for Im- ducted to his Charge, to take the Tour of 4 
provement rope; not merely, grat if a rae Cariolt 
in 5. but to gain a tho = nowledge of Mank 0 
Nuove age which can only be acquired by ſtudying their ive 
oo Man ferent Manners, Cuſtoms, and Conftitutions:War 
Year or two this W ena employed, Wig, 
4 pr VIOUS | n Aol ig oh Cound + WB, 
f | the rieſt iner ufti nur 
| and rig 1&0 nowledge, render . g 
2 good Neighbour, A 1 Friend, an O ore 
|; ment to bis Profeſſion, and ache bun from 8 
1 | Kae and Nicci to whic the Clergy ele 
C Age are G expoſed, | the 
. be mean Opinion the. preſent Generation FT 
| terrain of the e. Is hot T6. much owing t t. 
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Want of Reſpect for Religion, as to the Igno+ The Con- 
rance and Behaviour of ſome of our preſent tempt of 
Teachers, When Learning was not ſo common, the Clergy 
when the Laity (as was the Caſe before the Re- „ing 70 
formation) had but little Learning, and what they their E- 
had, they received it from the Clergy, then the 3 
Prieſts were beld in Eſteem/ on account of their . 
ſuperior Knowledge, and maintained their Domi-“ 
nion over the Laity till the Light of the Reforma- 
tion ſupplyed all Ranks of People with every De- 
ere of Human Learning; then the Prieſts came 
ring upon a Footing with other Men, and had nothing 
ic ll to create Eſteem but ſuperior Sanctity of Manners ; 
a Diſtinction which was too painful to keep up 
s Clwith the Liberty which the reformed Conſtitution 
ariof the Church introduced, From hence I. would . 
-nabWconclude, that the Clergy ought to endeavour to 
in excel as much as poſſible in 3 to reco- 
rece Ver their loſt Reputation; at leaſt, I think, they 
vinWhould mifs no Opportunity that might enlarge 
heir Knowledge, or render them uſeful to 
ſt ſtuWhbecir Flock, or raiſe them above the Level of the 
ie 8W/ulzar; and Travel I take to be one of thoſe 
of Wpportunities, which, as it is little practiſed at 
ari0oulretent by Gentlemen deſigned for the Altar, 
ankiWould improve them as much as any thing, and 
their ive them an Air of Conſequence in their Pariſh, 
= 1 might add much to the Succeſs of their Mi- 
ed, Hitry. 8 „ # : EH 
55 But it is Time to draw to a Concluſion with 
Funer Divine. We are to ſuppoſe now, that he 
nder Ws got all the Helps which human Literature can 
an Oord him; if he and his Friends then find that 
a fron Head is qualified and his Heart ſound, from 
Cleyeſhe leaſt Taint of Vice and Immotality, let him go 
N che Biſhop and undertake the important Charge: 
eratio0Wt if he finds in himſelf no Love to the Office, 
'oWiNVLMt to the Stipend ; 5 Affection for * 
| 2 but 


Reaſon: for to bring up as few of their Children as they can 
Parents to this Profeſſion : By the Picture I have drawn 
breeding as of it, it is almoſt impoſſible to meet with a Ge: 
frwoftheir nius every way qualified for the important Taſk, 1] 
Children The Education is very expenſive, and many Ac- 


but on account of the Tythe he is about to re- 


able Topic, and I ſhall drop it; and conclude 


DLVINITY. 


ceive, let him ſtop ſhort; the Ground whereog 
he ſtands is holy, and nothing but Perdition muſt Mt 
enſue, if he undertakes the Miniſtry without find- 
ing in himſelf a Diſpoſition of Teaching the Word 
of Gop for its own Sake, without Regard. to the] 

unrighteous Mammon. But this is an unfaſhion- 


this Chapter on Divinity, with Advice to Parent 


Priefis as cidents may fall out to make the Fruit miſcarry, 2 

they can. even when it is almoſt brought to Maturity: The Di 
Friends you depended upon for a Living at fir ſh: 
ſetting out may die, Circumſtances of Familie | 
may alter, and the young Gentleman, after he 
has paſſed many years in the ExpeQation of 4 
comfortable Living, may be obliged to put ul: 
with ſome paultry-Curacy, If he proves a Bun * 


gler at the Profeſſion, there is nothing more rid 
culous, and add to that, if he is obliged to liv? 
upon a very trifling Curacy, there is nothiny 


more deſpicable; a Journeyman Taylor can a eit 
ford to live and bring up his Family with mon nf 
Decency than ſuch a Man; yet he has all ti 75 


Notions of a Gentleman, and there is not a mo 
helpleſs Thing in Nature than a poor Clergymai f 
How ſtrange is the Pride of Parents then, tue 


beggar. themſelves to thruſt ſome unthinki 1 
Creature into the Miniſtry, where he m A 


live contemptible and mean all his Life- Tim 
Whereas, if they had laid out one Tenth PP 
the Money to make him” a Taylor, or ſon 
leſs ingenious Handicraft, he might have earn 
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2 much more comfortable Living; though he 
; WY might have remained a Fool, yet a fooliſh aylor , 
Js not half ſo contemptible as a poor, ignorant, 


end perhaps profligate Parſon. 


ne! | NR. 
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"WW be Science of Phyſic, or Medical Art. 

THE Science of Phyfec is divided into ſeveral 
"= Branches, and practiſed by different Profeſ- 


ſors, viz. the Phyſician, Surgeon, Chymiſt, 
Druggiſt, and Apothecary ; of each of theſe we 
ſhall treat diſtinctly. — And firſt, of the Doctor, 
or Phyſician. CC 

In the laſt Chapter we treated of the Phyſician pœeſcias. 
of the Soul, that of the Body claims our next - 
are. The Phyſician, if learned and conſcien- 
ous, has the Honour to practiſe a Profeſſion the 74+ Digni« 
noſt uſeful to Society, and in England the molt y of the 

\Wprofitable to himſelf, of any that is affected by hu- Profeion, 
van Learning; whereas, if he is ignorant, con- 

Neited, or ſelf- intereſted, he no ſooner commen- 
es Doctor than he becomes a Plague to Society, 
| 1 to Mankind, and a Scandal to his Pro- 
eſſion. e 5 

In the firſt Ages of the World, Mankind ſub- 03+ an- 
Wiſted without this Species of Men: Their Diſ- rien State 
aſes were few, and Nature taught them the Uſe of Phyfic. 
df Simples, to aſſiſt her when in Extremit : 
emperance, Sobriety, and moderate Exerciſe, 
upplied the Place of Phyſicians to the Patriar- 
hal Age, and every Field ſpontaneouſly furniſh- 
8 them with Reſtoratives more potent than are 
be found in all our modern Diſpenſatories, or 
noſt celebrated Apothecaries Shops; but as Vice 

6 D 3 and 


— — — — — — 


| and Immorality gained Ground, as Luxury and 
| Lazineſs prevailed, and Men became Slaves to theiz 
[| own Appeties, new Affections grew up in their WJ 
5 depraved Natures, new Diſeaſes, and till then 

| unheard of Diſtempers, both chronick and acute, Mo 
i coped their vitiated Blood, and baffled the 


Force of their former natural Catholicons, 


f \ Then Phyſicians became neceſſary; Nature 
1 rew weak, and ſunk under the Load of various 
| Evits, with which Vice, Luſt, and Intemperance 
bl had loaded her ; her Faculties became numbed, 


the Frame of the Human Conſtitution was ſhaken; 

and her Natural Powers debilitated : The Stains 

_ Hitz, the firft Principles of Life, were infected 

and the whole Maſs of Fluids contaminated witliWei 

the deadly Poiſon : This produced new Phæno- m 

mena, uncommon Symptoms, and expiring Na ad 

ture muſt be helped by Art to recover her lot F 

Tone, and reſtore. her to her former Functiom ec 

The moſt ſagatious obſerved the Struggles non 

__ - fainting Nature, gueſſed the Cauſes by the dutwai or. 
Symptoms, and adminiftered to her Relief will 

fuch Remedies as were moſt likely to effect 

Cure by removing the. Cauſe of the Malady. + 

Their Ne- Their firſt Notions of Diſeaſes were crude an 

tions Di. undigeſted, and their Preſcriptions in many Calqpati 

ſtaſes un- equally. abſurd, As they were totally ignorant 

.  digefled, the Structure of the Human Body, their Appre 
and their henſions of the Cauſes of Natural Diſorders we 


q Medicines confuſed and: dark; if they bit upon any, it u 
18 rude and hy mere Chance; they blundered upon Trutl 


fimple. and were often reduced to folve both the Difea 
and their Cures by Inchantments, Spells, Ami 
1 lem, and the conjectural Influence of the Stan 
U However, they kept cloſe to Simple Medicine 
bad not yet learned the Uſe of compounded P di 
ſons, and though they could not account for  M 
Cauſes of the Healing Quality of — t i 
h Se getabis 
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etables, yet they applied none but ſuch as they 


new by Experience had produced an Effect ſimĩ- 
ar to what they expected. Thus the Patient was 


oaded with unavailing pompous Medicines: 

WT beir firſt Phy fic was rüde and ſimple, like their 
Diet: The Pheficia s Fees were ſmall, confilted 
ather in Reputation than Profit ; and their Pa- 


-Qures;, than may now a-days' be received froꝶ 


ous Recipes of a graduated or, 


eir Succeſs in this rude Practice of Phyſic. 


= * oe from a Corn- Cutter, was ſo hapy 
Ncceſsful in the Medical Art, as to be dei 


a bored by wiſer Chriſtians ; yet. were we to rea 
| Work 


e, we fhould find © par 


orance in 
r the Reveries of 
tedibus JournaF of fone 


rery Line; they Would ap 
old Woman; or th 
algating Nurſe : But w 
this deified Corn-Cutter 
ie ſay, that, 4 conierin the 
__ the dark * hebe 


dive 5 
" Advan 


he difcovere 


it wore sf the ill drtiinafed Pops 
Tru the G wh e have done in Eis TORS 


es. 

Calen was the e firſt 1550 made any ©: 

alt Au 2 in the Rracticę of Fhyſic 

bad 11 95 » bl Notio 
reat Man 


wer 


ever ſtuffed with unneceſſary Drugs, or Nature 


jents receſved more Eaſe from their rude Con- 


he elaborate Syftems of a College, or the Pom 


ong the Feathens, and to. Fave his Name c 3 
Sof this leariied Map, this Heating Ora» wy 


e muſt 1 00 with Reſpect 


E Galen 5; in- 


mie troduces a 6 


na the Fares new Prac - 


ow Frcs den Si * 
A 0 . 

I gre r own. þ 105 

24 | 


* 


Among thoſe antient Phyſicrans, ſome were ſo gene we * 
appy as to acquire immortal Reputation mow firſt 
„ fans gaine 
me of them arrived at Divine Höndere, yd diet > ed immer- 
ade N oh Thus Hypocrates, the F, ather tal Ho- 
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able to effect the Cure of Diſeaſes, that then 
could be no Diſtemper ſo malignant but mul 
yield to the Force of many of theſe Simples unitelſſ 
together; thus he inſtituted long Recipes, mad: 
up of various Drugs, compounded into Bolus's 
Linctus's, EleQtuaries, Juleps, Tinctures, Cor: 
dials, with a long Train of Et cetera's, Till hi 
Time, the Doctor was Phyſician, Surgeon, and 
Which in. Apothecary, but now it is neceflary to call i 
troduces an Aſſiſtant to prepare thoſe Draughts, wic 
the Bu- the Doctor preſcribed : Thus was the Appothe 
neſs of an cary begot. In ſome Ages after, the World founi 
Apothe- the Draughts, the Patient was to take, becom 
cary. _ ſo large, that it required a capacious Stomach tt 
0 receive them; therefore they thought of a Me 
thod to reduce the Medicine within leſs Bound 
not by leaving out any Part of 17 Compoſitio 
but by extracting the Virtues of Plants by Ch) 
Neceſſity mical Preparations : Thus the Chymiſt was bei 
eoes the Bot, as an Aſſiſtant to the Apothecary ; and d 
| 55 57 of them, as an Attendant of the Doctor, nol 
e become a Man of great Importance: But he h 
not learned ſo much of his Trade as to becon 
rich by it; for I do not remember to have m 
with a rich Phyſician in antient Hiſtory, - 
Theſe were the rude Beginnings of Phylic 
but, by degrees, it gathered Strength and Knoy 
ledge, till at length it became a regular Sciene 
and was reformed into a Syſtem,. The M. 
erns, by the, Help of the Antient Practice a 
Obſervation, their own new Diſcoveries, tht 
Knowledge in Anatomy and the Animal (Ee 
nomy, thought themſelves able to reduce the A 
to Modes and Rules, and imagined. themſelves 
well acquainted, with Nature, and her Sectel 
that they could bind her to their Preſcriptio 
reſolved, to afford her no Relief, but according 
the Laws of Practee preſeribed by the Caugf 


, 9 4 
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en bis bas quite changed the Face of 4 from 
ui bat it was in the Beginning; and reduced the 


ite ofeffor to follow a quite different Method of 

ad ractice, both in learning the Art and admini- I, 
Mering to the Patient. The Antients acquired Theantient 
2ornMhcir Knowledge of . Diſeaſes and Cures, by a Pradice 


| by 


and 


ainf.1] and diligent Obſervation of Nature, and offo/ed to 
urchaſed their Reputation by an Age of Expe- the Mo- 
1 infence : They ſtudied the general Conſtitution of 48. 
hic lankind; but more the particular Conſtitution 
theWf their Patient: They watched the Motions of 
oun Nature, adminiſtered to her viſible Wants, aſſiſt- 
omi her Weakneſs, and forwarded that Crifis only 
ch hich ſhe pointed out: They were only her 
MeſWcrvants, never incumbered her when ſhe could 
und ho without them, and much leſs endeavoured to 


* 
i 


itiouſihntercept her Intentions, But our Modern Gen- Modern 
Chylemen think themſelves above Nature, and ha- Practice. 
xs bei ing eſpouſed ſome particular Hypotheſis, and 

d egged ſome dubious Pæſtulatu, they adminiſter to 


very Diſeaſe a certain Train of Drugs, without 

ny Regard to the Calls of Nature, or the Con- 

itution of the Patient; they preſcribe according 

Art, and if Dame Nature will not aſſiſt them, 
bey lay all the Blame on her. | 
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bylich To acquire this Art of Phyſic, requires only 2 Receipt | 
CnoWWcing acquainted with a few Books, to become :o mate: l 
| | Nr 31 to mare 4 1 
1 alter of a few Aporiſms and Common-place Modern N 
Mpbſervations, to purchaſe a Latin Diploma from Doctor. 


ce me Mercenary College, to ſtep inte a neat 
hariot and put on a grave Face, a Sword, and 


5 0 SING! — 4 

” n 

n 
C2 


> . ²˙ 77 
bn” wen r E — 0 — ; 2 


CEM long Wig; then M. D. is flouriſhed to the i 
the Nlame, the pert Coxcomb is dubbed a Doctor, \g 
elves Ind has a Licence to kill as many as truſt him 1 
decteſſpith their Health. * 3 | 
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Here it is very probable, a Parent who has a 
Vourite Son at the Univerſity, and longs to call 
e Boy Doctor, aſks me, What kind of a Crea- 


ture 
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PHYSIC IAN. 
tore I would have a Phyſician to be, ſince I log 
upon the Antients as ignorant, and the Moderng y 
learned Fools? The Queſtion is eaſily anſwere 


The Cha. I would have the Phyſician, a Man endowed wit 
rater of a the Sagacity of the Antients, the Learning of th 
rea] xſeful Moderns, and with the Honeſty of a Chriſtian 
Piyficion. Sagacity without Learning may make a tolerab\ 


Phyfician, much better than Learning withod 
Sagacity. A Man with a large Share of Mothe 
Wit, or Common Senſe, by long Experience an 


- diligent Obſervation of what paſſes in the Cour 
of his Practice, without any other Language tha 


his Mother Tongue, or any other Knowledge bu 


what he can find in plain Engliſß, without WM 


Chariot, long Wig, or even a Diploma, may 


of more Service to the Public; and make a mon 
eminent Figure in the Medical World, than 


Coxcomb who has read Hypocrates, Ariſtotle, an 


Galen, in their Originals; who underſtands al 


Languages, and has taken Degrees at all the Uni 


verſities on Earth: But this is likewiſe true, thai 


the fame fagacious Man, who makes a Figun 
without the Help of Letters, would be ſtill me 


uſeſul and eminent if he had that Advantage, Bu 


tet the er be both learned and experienced 


yet he is ſtill uſeleſs, nay hurtful, to Society, 
leſs he has a large Share of Honeſty and Human 


ty; he muſt be above proſtituting his Profeſſiol 


ro ferve a Party, to purchaſe the Favour of a fa 


vourite Nurſe, or deſigning Apothecary. . 


muſt make Conſcience of diſcharging his Duty 
and act from a Conviction that he is anſweradi 
t Gop, his own Conſcence, and bis Country 

} the Patient loſes his Life, Limbs, or Health 


by his Ignorance, Neglect, or Connivance. 


Phyfician thus imprefled with the confcientiouf 


Obligations of his Profeſſion, and whoſe Soul 
fired with Charity, Love, and ugiverfal . 
. enc 
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ce towards Mankind, ftarts at the Thoughts 
trying Experiments upon his Patient, dares ad- 
niſter nothing but what, to the beſt of his 
dow ledge, is conducive to his Health and Safe- 
and rejoices more at his Recovery than his 
areſt Relations. Such is the Phyſician I would: 


abe my Son; ſuch a Man is an Ornament to 
ho Profe ſſion, and an uſeful Member of Society. 


the From what has been already ſaid, the particu- The part:- 
an Genius cut out by Nature for a Phyſician may ca/ar Ge- 
wr cafily deducted. It is my Opinion, the Doc- ia, and 
tha mult be born, not made, as well as the Poet, Ta/entt a- 
e iy Painter: He muſt have a natural Turn e 
ut ind to the Healing Art, or he muſt turn out a #2 P- 
ye Quack, in ſpight of all the Helps of Learn-/*. 
moll or Education: He muſt be poſſeſſed of a ſolid 
an Wigment and a quick Apprehenſion. In other 
dies there is Time for Recollection, but in the 

dice of Phyſic the Doctor muſt have Preſence 
Mind and a ready Apprehenſion to obſerve the 

hYick and ſudden Turns of a Diſtemper ; he muſt 
jourfYonce take in the whole Proceſs of the Diſeaſe, 
d conceive inſtantly both Cauſe and Effect; 
s Apprehenfions muſt. not be. clouded, nor 
Wain puzzled with the Variety of contradictory 
mptoms in a complicated Malady. The Di- 
e may take time to ſtudy the Intricacies of a 
eftioiſſÞ« of Conſcience, the Lawyer may ſleep upon 

fa knotty Point of Law, and the Mathemati- 
In, if full of Apprehenſion, may. conſult his 
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Duty low to ſolve a difficult Problem; but the Phy- 
erablſn muſt give his Advice (generally ſpeaking) 


hand ; Nature wants immediate Relief, and 


ealthÞ* under her Load while the dull Phyſician is 8 
e. MFching his Brain for a Cure, and is puzzled to 1 
ntiolfd out the Diſorder. It is for this Reaſon: that 1 
zoul Nouth of flow Apprehenſion is by no means 1 | 


for a Phyſician, He muſt, beſides a ſolid dif- 
cerning 
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0 Muſt tra- that I think a Man may not in this Iſland acqu 
vel. an eminent Share of Knowledge in Phyſic, bu 


Muff be he muſt acquire a more than ſuperficial Kno 


in Botany. in reading the volumnious Works of all the 
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cerning Judgment, be poſſeſſed of a tenacit 

Memory, and a Facility of acquiring the Dy 

Languages, without which he muſt meet yi 

great Difficulty in compleating his Studies:! 

muſt be poſſeſſed of an inquiſitive prying Diſpd 

tion, and unwearied in his Reſearches into 

Secrets of Nature: He muſt have a Taſte for! 

tural and Experimental Philoſophy, and an Affe 

tion for the Mathematicks, His Temper m 

be generous and free, void of Conceit, Pedan 

or Obſtinacy ; a Lover of Truth, a Friend. 

Mankind, and his Soul impreſſed with a ft 

| Senſe of Honour, and the Obligations of | 
ligion, | . 

The Edu- His Education muſt be Liberal, improved bt 

cation Li- by the Study of Men and Books, which he m 

Beral. finiſh by. Travel into Foreign Countries: 


apprehend the Science ſo univerſal in its Nat 
that it requires all the Helps Europe can afford 
compleat the Student. ; 
A young Man, who has a Mind to make a! 
cure in the Phyſical Way, ought to learn, 
ſome meaſure, all the inferior Branches ; that 


acquainted ledge in Anatomy; not that it is neceſſary 
with Ana- ſnould be entirely Maſter of it, for ſince the | 
tomy. ſineſs of the Phyſician chiefly lies in correct 
the Fluids, and purifying the Maſs of Blood, 
accurate Knowledge in Oſteology, and ſeve 

other Branches of Anatomy, is not ſo neceſlar 

it is ſufficient he be acquainted with the gene 
Structure of the Body, and the particular Uk 

Deſigns, and Situation of the Blood Veſſels. Mn 


7 have ought to have ſome Skill in Botany; 3 5 
s iT 


ſome Skill is not worth his while to beſtow much 4 
ir 
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liſts that have wrote, more to diſplay their In- 
ſry than to benefit Mankind by their prolix 


ours. One Seaſon will be ſufficient, under 
t Direction of a ſkillful Botanic Profeſſor, to 
Ke rn all the uſeful Simples which are known or 


d in modern Practice. It is neceſſary that he 

uld be acquainted with the common Proceſſes To be ac- 
Chymiſtry ; but it would be rather loſt Time guainted 
become an Adept in that firy Study: There is with tb 
le to be learned from it. Of this Truth the %% 
ourable Mr. Boyle is a recent Example, who, Proceſſes in 
'r a whole Life ſpent in the moſt laborious ©2919 
ymical Reſearches, has enriched the World | 
th no more Medicines than what may be pur- 

aſed, and that too dear, for Twelve Pence. — 


ed bt t it is abſolutely neceſſary that the Phyſician But above 
e mould be very well verſed in the Compoſition of a“ muft be 
* "WMicdicines : This is not to be attained by barely /#il/ed in 
acqua ding Books; it requires Practice, and for that Pharmacy. 
„ dul..fon 1 do not think it beneath the Character of 


Phyſician, to paſs ſome Part of his younger 
ars in a good Apothecary's Shop; where he 
xy not only learn Pharmacy, but the Applica» 
n of it : By this he knows the ſpecific Nature 
Simples, and their various Effects when com- 
unded; at leaſt, he may here acquire their re- 8 
ted Virtues, As to Reading, I have already His Read. 
demned the Antients as molt uſeleſs, and I ing 10 be 
afraid moſt of the Moderns are deſerving of rather a- 


1 4 y little better Character; at leaſt, a few of mong the 
m will ſuffice, I remember to have heard a Moderns 


ylician of the laſt Age ſay, That when he was than the 
oung Man, he aſked the celebrated Sydenham Antienii. 
at Books he ſhould read, to affiſt him in his 
Woiciion ; the Doctor gravely replyed, Read 
dn Quixot; he's a good Author; I read him flill. 
other eminent Phyſician uſed to ſay, He would 
ve, on his Death-bed, as a Legacy to the Fa- 

culty, 
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Faculty, the whole Secret of Phyſic in the Cul 
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7 h 
| paſs of half a Sheet of Paper. Theſe Gentlen F 

had too contemptible a Notion of Books of Mee 

} fic : But it is certain, that Nature is the B 

[| the Doctor ought moſt to conſult ; his own . 

[| perience and Sagacity he will find daily to com 

it dict the moſt elaborate Phyſical Syſtem, and th 

. his Confcience and Reaſon will direct him toy 

nn fer to all the Ipſe dixits of the College. 

1 Qur young Student, now qualified, muſt | 

[| fent himſelf to fome Univerfity, and obtaj 

at Diploma, that is, a Doctor's Degree. Th 

|. taken up at Foreign Univerſities ate moſt eftedÞ p 

| ed; though, God knows, none of them eon 

\ any Healing Quality; nor are they always C's 


racteriſtic of Learning or Phyſical Abilities, ! 
in this great Metropolis, our young Grad 
muſt have another Feather in his Cap; he n 

be admitted of the Royal College of Phylicia 

| then he becomes a Legitimate Son of AZ ſculapu 

| ie Narr The Royal College of Phyſicians in Londen! 
| of the Roy-incorporated by Royal Charter; and have exd 
al C:llrge ſive Privileges, if they pleaſe to aſſert them, 

of Plyfi- ſeven Miles round Londen: They have a Preſide 
das in Fellow; and Aſſiſtants, and are empowered to 
London. mit Members to their Body, and to inſpect 
Medicines in Apothecaries Shops. This ſeems t 

their only Buſineſs, unleſs to ſuperintend publick 

ſper ſatot ies, and to countenance this or that Pt 

| tice, according to the prevailing Mode; for Phy 
[ff cians have their Faſhions and Changes, as wel 
"i other Trades: What is an innocent Medicine M 
[8 day may be Poifon To- morrow; and vice ver/olif * 
* irt ſo pleafes the Faculty; but their Dictates nei 
kinder their own Mer. bers, or others who 1 
not that Honour, from following their of 
Whims'z but their Approbation is neceſſary II 
an Inc reaſe of Patients, and to eſtabliſh ING (a 
a | yſic 
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MF yſician's Reputation, though of very little Sig- 
cance towards the Sanity of the Public, or 
e Cure of particular Maladies. 1 


FFC 


C HA. IV. 
Of the SURGEON. 


HE Surgeon is the ſecond Branch of the 

Medical Art; very little inferior to the firſt 
point of Utility, but founded upon Principles Sagery left 
uch more certain, and leſs precarious in its Suc- precarious 
fs: The Phyſician, in the Diſcharge of his Pro- Shan Phy- 
on, is frequently obliged to grope in the dark, /ic. 
radu act by Gueſs and bare Conjecture, and de- 

e nends (in many Caſes) more upon Chance and 

ſci Strength of the Patient's Conſtitution, than 
ziehen any infallible Rules in his Art; but the 

day Wrgeon, for the moſt part, has the Evidence of 

end Senſes, as well as his Judgment, to guide him 

em, bis Operations; his Method of Cure depends 


elide don the known Mechaniſm of the Human Syſtem, 
d to che Medicines he uſes act by known Laws, 
dect abliſhed by à long Courſe of Experience. 


The Surgeon (ſimply as a Surgeon) is only em- 
dyed in the Cure of Wounds, Bruiſes, Contu- 
ns, Ulcers, and Eruptions in the outward Parts, 
Trepanning, Cutting, or Scarifying, and Am- 
tations of any of the Limbs or Members, that 
Uuire theſe Operations. He applies only topi- 
aries Medicmes, that is, to the outward Parts of 
g nei} Body affected; ſuch as Plaiſters, Cataplaſms, 


rho Mſters, Cautaries, and the like; but is rarely 
\eir ofÞ.<<rned in any inward Applications; nor is 
effary Proſed converſant with Pharmacy of any fort : 
the youſe a {killful Surgeon generally underſtands a cer- 


tal 
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The Genius The Genius natural to a Surgeon differs ve 


SURGEON. 
tain Train of Medicines, that, inwardly apylig 
correct the Humours, prepare the Body, and g 


it in a proper Habit, fit it to undergo his Open t 
tions, and aſſiſt his topical or outward Medicin rc 
in the Diſcharge of their Office: Sometim th 


upon the firſt Indication of Tumours, before t 
Abſceſs is formed, the Surgeon thinks it adviſeah| 
to diſcuſs thoſe Appearances, rather than brin 
them forward: This is commonly done by Blee 
ing, inward Medicines, and Alteratives, to co 
rect the vitiated State of the Blood; but a Su 
geon in Town, who is not over and above ca 
ceited of his own Abilities, generally calls a Ph 
ſician to his Aſſiſtance in ſuch Diſorders, rath 
than depend upon his own Skill in Caſes tl 
have a Diels vpan the Conſtitution of tl 
Patient, and the depraved State of the Fluids, 


and Abili-little from that required in a Phyſician, Te I 
ties of a ſolid Judgment, quick Apprehenſion, and a goiffWpr 
Surgeon. Memory, he muſt add a kind of Courage, pee Hi. 

| liar to himſelf, It is vulgarly ſaid, that a Surge P 


ſhould have a Lion's Heart, a Hawk's Eye, a 
a Lady's Hand; by the Lion's Heart is not meal 
ſavage Ferocity, a cruel inhuman Diſpoſition, { 
Want of Sympathy for the Sufferings of 

kind: He is not to have the Heart to tear, 
cerate, and mangle his Patient wantonly ; but 
muſt have the Courage to go through the mal 
ſevere neceſſary Operation, without being 
much affected by the Patient's Sufferings, as, 
ſhake his Hand, or hinder him from perform 
the Amputation with Eafe and Dexterity. VM 
maniſh Tenderneſs is very improper 0 a N 
geon; and it requires a ſtrong Command of Te 
per, not to give way to Pity and Compaſſion, 
ſore Chyrurgical Operations. The Surgeon mi 
get the better of the Effects of this natural oy 

1 ; 1 mani 


SURGEON. 
nity, but not ſo much as to diveſt himſelf of 
e Paſhon, leſt he introduce a ſavage Cruelty 
the Place of it, which would be equally dan- 
:rous to the Patient: To preſerve this ſoft Sym- 
thy of Soul, without being Ki e 
it, is expreſſed in having a Lady's Hand, or 
inger ; that is, to be able to touch the Patient 
gently, as he may ſcarce feel you; at leaſt, 
) more than is neceſſary to perform the Opera- 
dn. A quick Eye is as neceſſary to a Surgeon 
any Frofeflion Whatever; eſpecially in Ampu- 
ion, to diſcern the Arteries, and other minute 
ood Veſſels, that are to be ſewed up, to prevent 
too great Effuſion-of Bload : It requires like- 
ſe a good and quick Eye, to diſcern the ſeveral 
anges in a Wound under Cure; he muſt be 
le to obſerve the ſmalleſt Alteration in the Co- 
r of the Part and Conſiſtence of the Matter, 
Degrees of Suppuration, and the moſt diſtant 
proach of a Mortification, 5 
His Education ought to be as liberal as that of His Fgy- 
> Phyſician, and to him Travel is equally ne- cation. 
ary. As his Buſineſs is merely mechanical, 
greater his Experience is, the more expert he 
ves in his Art; and it is morally impoſſible, 
te he to read his Eyes blind, to become a Sur- 
b, unleſs he both ſees Operations performed, 
puts his Hand to them. Though our Hoſpi- 
here in Town are many, yet they are, all put H- ought 
tether, inferior to the Hate! Dieu at Paris; to travel 
ere a young Surgeon may learn more in one for Eæpe- 
ar than he can do in ſeven in London, on ac- rience. 
nt of the great Vaiiety of Chyrurgical Caſes _ 
be ſeen there every Day, —— Beſides, the 
eign Surgeons, in general, but eſpecially the 
mans, exceed this Nation by many Degrees. 
are making large Advances to come up with 
Mn; but till we arrive at their PerfeRion, and 
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The Um- Place is ul ſupphed U Mr. Munree, Anat 


Subjects curſorily diſſected; but he muſt put 
Hand to it himſelf, and be able to diſſect ey 
Part, with the ſame Accuracy that the Profel 
performs, Formerly, for this uſeful Brand 
Students were obliged to go to Leyden, eſpecial 
while Boerhaave lived, who was an Ornament} 
his Profeſſion, and, without Controverſy, the 
Anatomiſt of the Agez but now that great Ma 


verſity of mica} Profeſſor at the Univerſity of Edinburg 
Edin- There the Student has not only Anatomy in pt 1 
bur gh the fection, but has the Opportunity of learning 
4% College ſeveral other Branches of the Medical Art 


60 e in greater Advantage than in any other Part of J > 
rope. he. This Univerſity ought to be the firſt $ 
of the Surgeon's Travel ; where, if he ſtay „ 
Seaſon or two, and then takes another Seaſon * 
Paris, if he has ſpent his younger Years to i | 
Advantage, he may expect to turn out a Mr 
Surgeon, 1 
Ju Ways There are two Ways of Breeding a Surge, . 
of educa- the one is giving him Univerſity- Education, lM 
{1g a Sur- ſending him to hear Anatomical LeQures, 
geon. attending ſome of the moſt noted Hoſpitals fo 
Seaſon or two; then he goes to Paris, and 
laſt comes home a Surgeon, The ſecond 
and that the moſt common, and, with ſome no; 
Amendments, the moſt likely to produce a f 1 


Surgeon, is, after the Boy has learned Greet.” 
Latin, he is bound to a Surgeon of good Pra... 


SURGEON. 51 
or ſeven Years ; at the Expiration of which Time 
e turns out a Surgeon, without more Study or 
earning : This is the Manner in which our 
Town Surgeons are begot, and the Lameneſs of 
heir Education may be obſerved in one Hour's 
onverſation. There are ſome of them very good 
Dperators, but as to the Theory or Rational 
principles of their Buſineſs, they are ng ig- 
jorant ; they perform the known common Cures 
vith Succeſs enough, but let an uncommon Caſe 
jappen, they are quite at a Loſs, and dare not 
tep out of the beaten Tract, 


a The Errors in this Method of Education are Gommon 
bel eſe; firſt, there is not a ſufficient Fund of Errors of 


Cnowledge acquired before they enter Apprentice; Education. 
d, generally ſpeaking, they are utter Strangers 
p the Languages: I believe upon a Survey of all 


bude Surgeons and their Apprentices, within the 

mn Wills of Mortality, there is not above one in ten 

une if them who can give the. Etymology of the 

555 ames of their Inſtruments.— To remedy this erho-. 
of Jefet, which I think concerns the Honour of p,opoſed ta 
rit dae Profeflion, I would have every Surgeon re- eig theſe 
ſtay lve, to take no Apprentice unleſs he had been, Miſtakes. 

>ealoll leaſt, three Years at the Univerſity, or ſtudied 


8 to 


22 long under a private Tutor after leaving the 
t a fl 


rammar- School, as to be found perfectly Ma- 

Wer of Greek and Latin: Theſe Languages are 
Surge ver learned at the School; at leaſt, what we 
on ern there is ſeldom retained, unleſs we practiſe 
N for ſome Years after we have left the Seminary: 
tals, Die three Years I have mentioned are as little as 
1s, An be employed in learning Philoſophy and Ma- 
ond ematicks, and grounding the Student in the 
lome nguages: He has in this Time acquired not 
ce 4 1 ly a larger Fund of Knowledge, but his Judg- 
7 nt and IntelleRs are enlarged; and he makes a 
od Frafftater Progreſs in one Year after, with theſe Ad- 
| 4 vantages, 
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52 SURGEON.  M 

vantages, than he would in two before. By thi 
Time, I take the Youth to be about Fifteeng 

Sixteen, a proper Age for going Apprentice oli 

this Buſineſs : I would have him bound only fin 

Years, and the Maſter obliged to allow him 

many Hours every Day as are neceſſary for a 

tending ſome of the Hoſpitals and the Lecture; 

the Seaſon : By this Means, five Years ſpe 

with an honeſt judicious Surgeon, who has at 

lerable Share of Practice, may enable the you 

Student to compleat his Studies in two Yea 

more; that is, one Seaſon at Edinburgh, to 

tend the Anatomy and Materia Medica Chil 

and another at Paris, to attend the Hoſpiti 

there, and obtain ſome Notion in Midiifry; 

Branch that is more ſuitable to the Surgeon t 

the Phyſician, and ought rather to be conned 

with the one than the o tler. 

There is ſuch a Connexion between the ſev 

Branches of Phyſic, that it is almoſt impol 

for a Perſon to be Maſter of any one of them wil 

out a ſuperficial Knowledge of all the reſt: l 

Phyſician ſhould know ſomething of the Surgeo 

Buſineſs, and he of the Doctor's, and the A 

thecary of both: However, the more each 

fines himſelf to his own particular Branch, 

3 Succeſs he may expect in his Pract 

Surgeons But there is one Branch belonging to the Doë 

engreſi the which the Town Surgeon has almoſt monopol 

Cure ¶ the to himſelf ; that is, the Cure of the Venereal! 

Venereal eaſe; upon which alone the Subſiſtance of th 

Diſeaſe Parts in four of all the Surgeons in Town F'S 

vo them, pends; and three Parts in four of their Pra“ 

Jifvei. depend upon their Ignorance in this very Diſt 

per, which they all pretend to cure: I mean, 

if all knew as much as they pretend, they w 

not have half ſo many Patients, nor thoſe ha 

long under their Cure, Before 1 

| $79. con R tl ele 
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SURGEON. 53 
ercury, as a Specific againſt this Diſorder, the 
ſenereal Diſeaſe was always the Province of the 
byſician, as much as any other acute Diſtemper; 
e Surgeon was never called but when Amputa- 
ons or outward Applications were neceſſary: 
ut when the Virtues of prepared Mercury be- 
ame generally known, the Surgeon uſurped the 
lace of the Doctor, and monopolized this odious 
iſtemper to himſelf. For this Reaſon the Lon- Ought 10 
n Surgeon muſt ſtudy this Diſeaſe more thanfuay ir 
y other, as it is not only the moſt frequent but ,, as 
e moſt profitable Branch of his Profeſſion , Fheir Sub 
ough I would adviſe him in all difficult Caſes to//ance de- 
ke a Phyſician to his Aſſiſtance. „ enacting 
The Surgeons were commonly incorporated 
ith the Barbers, and were called the Barber- 
rgeon's Company; but about a Year ago, by 
e Intereſt and Dilligence of Mr. ohn Ranby, 
ergeant-Surgeon to his Majeſty, an Act of Par- 
ament was obtained, to ſeparate the Surgeons The Sur- 
Im the Barbers, and erect the firſt into a diſtinct geons Com- 
Worporation; Their Privileges are excluſive ; thatpary. | 
ed 20 Surgeon can ſet up in London, who is not 
Wc of this Company; and they examine all Sur- | | 1 
"ons deſigned for the Navy. The young Surgeon * 
8 | 
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uſt not only ſerve his Time to a Surgeon free of 
e City, but before he is admitted to take up his 
eedom he muſt undergo an Examination by the 


nopolPurt of Afliſtants, and fatisfy them of his Quali- i 


II have juſt now mentioned, that all Surgeons The Firms 
F'2ned for the Navy muſt be qualified at Swr- ab/ervedin 1 
„ -Hall; for the Benefit of ſuch I ſhall men- obtaining il 


od at rad re 
ns py " 
— 


Dit? the Forms they are to go through. A Sur- Qualiffca- | 
ow” on, deſigned for the Navy, muſt underſtand tion for 


th Surgery and Pharmacy; he muſt be little % Rev 
than a- Phyſician, as the Care of the Ship's Navy. 
e is intruſted to him in all Phyſical as well as 

as — Chyrurgical 
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54 SURGEON. 7 
Chyrurgical Caſes ; and he muſt be able to a 3 
ſwer all Queſtions put to him in both Branche 
though the Examiners. generally confine then 
ſelves to Queſtions in Surgery. When a your 
Gentleman is out of his Time, and thinks hind 
ſelf qualified, both as to Theory and Practice, i 
undertake ſuch, a Charge, he may come up, ih 

| London without any Recommendation whatk 
ever; Merit i x what he muſt riſe by: And thi 
think the only Branch in the Kingdom whe 
| Merit is neceſſary to Adyancement, If a youll 
Student drops from the Clouds, let him but g 
through his Examination, and he is ſure of a Sh 
the firſt Vacancy, which is rarely wanting; a 
obtains it as ſoon as if he had the Interet of 
the Houſe of Peers. od 

| The firſt Step he muſt take i is, to apply 2 

r ter to the Commiſlioners of the Navy, inzportinlſſ | 

| That he has ſerved his Time to ſuch a Surge 
and has his Indenture diſcharged ; or ſtudiedir 
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| | ſuch a College, under ſuch a Profeſſor, and ho 
pl. tended ſuch an Hoſpital for ſo many Years, aſd 
i is now deſirous to ſerve his. Majeſty on Board We i 
| Royal Navy in ſuch Station as he ſhould. be fault 
ö qualified for. Upon the Receipt of a Leng e) 
this Tenor, the Commiſſioners of the Nayy v 
| a Letter directed to the Maſter and Court I a 
| ſiſtants of the Surgeons Company, deſiring ten 
5 to examine and report the Qualifications, of Neve 
1 young Candidate. This Letter he delivers ta Sh 
* Clerk, of the Surgeons- Company. The Re 
* miners meet every Thurſday of the Month, to® : 
—_ amine ſuch Candidates th ave lodged: their |Whe: 
118 ters with their Clerk, They generally, in ¶ Ino. 
al Examination, begin with Queſtions relating W 
[13 - Bandages ;z in which the young Surgeon. mull * 
. very expert, as a great Part of the Cure bot 
1 La engen and n depend f ff Pi it 
108 b and 
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Bandages, They proceed to the Treatment of 
ractures, ſimple and compound; and the Ma- 
agement of Contuſions and Amputations. They 
9 110 much on his Skill in Burns, Scalds, and 
n vounds by Gunpowder, and other Accidents, to 
which Sailors are moſt liable. They next enquire 
to the Candidate's Knowledge of the Nature of 
Tumors, malignant and critical; and how far 
e is a Judge when theſe ought to be diſcuſſed and 
eturned into the Maſs of Blood, or brought to 
uppuration by topical and outward Application. 


arious Symptoms and Prognoſtics, and the Cure 


f Diſeaſes both acute and chronic; eſpecially 
of e common Diſtempers of Fevers, and Scorbu- 
e Diſcaſes; and, laſtly, his Proficiency in the 
dy. LefWfateria Medic. 3 | 
zortinfl According to the Degree of Proficiency he diſ- 


im a Certificate of his Qualifications accord- 


and. Wely, directed to the Lords Commiſſioners of the 
ars, Wdmiralty, All this is obtained at the Expence 
oard WF fix or ſeven Shillings, without any Waiting or 
be foi ttendance. If the young Surgeon appears lame, 
.ettgrWey certify that he is qualified for a Mate of 2 
lavy of wenty-gun Ship; the firſt, ſecond, or third 
rt of late of a higher Rate, juſt as he appears to 
ng tem qualified; but at the firſt Examination they 
is of Fever certify him capable of taking the Charge of 
ers to hip of any Rate: The higheſt Qualification 
he Mien at the Arft Examination is that of Firſt Mate 
th, to a Ship of any Rate, and this is never done but 
their When the Candidate diſcovers more than ordinary 

„ in Wnowledge and Experience. 95 * 


5 1 5 | 
elating When the young Surgeon has obtained this 
nn. mullertificate, he then applies to the Admiralty by 
ire botition, acquainting the Lords Commiſſioners, 
77 prot he has been examined at Surgeons- Hail, ac- 
anda — 4 cording 


hey then proceed to examine his Skill in the 


overs, in all or any of theſe Queſtions, they give 


cording to the Rules of the Navy, and obtain F 
to ſerve his Majeſty in that Station, he is miny 
that happens, gets a Warrant without farther A 


him in this Caſe is, to ſtation him upon any par 


tion entitles him to. After he remains fix Month 


fying to them by Letter (as formerly) that he h 


tion thinks himſelf ſo much improved in his Pn 
feſſion as to be capable of a higher Charge, and 


Company, and they proceed to the Examinati 


Surgeon gives proper Anſwers, they certify th 
he is qualified for the next or the higheſt Degreli 


has Two-pence for every Man on Board the Ship 


SURGE ON. 
from thence ſuch a Qualification, and is willi 
ted for the firſt Vacancy in courſe ; and wha 
plication. All the Service that Friends can 


ticular Ship vacant, to which he may have 
liking, of the ſame Rate which his Qualific 


in this Station, ſuppoſe in that of a Second Ma 
of a Forty-gun Ship, he may then apply a ſecol 
Time to the Commiſfioners of the Navy, ſign 

erved ſo long in ſuch Station on board ſuch 
Ship of War; and that by his Study and Applia 
willing to undergo Examination: The Commilf 
ſioners direct a Letter, as before, to the Surgeo 
in the ſame manner they did the firſt ; and if tl 


viz. to a Firſt Mate of any Ship, or the Surged 
of a Twenty-gun Ship: He has his Warrant 


the Admiralty, with the ſame Eaſe as befor. 


and in this manner he muſt proceed in every Ri 
he makes till he arrives at the laſt, which is 
Surgeon to a Firſt Rate, 42 
Ihe Salary of a Surgeon of the Navy is but in 
conſiderable, that is, the Pay he immediately re 
ceives from the Crown is but ſmall ; but his Pe 
quiſites depend upon the Largeneſs of the Shipf* 
Beſides the Allowance' by the Government, | 


He has Forty Shillings for every. Clap or Pox 
which he cures them, which is ſtopped out 8 , 
1128 ail 


1 CHYMIST, 57 
ain ilors Pay: He has a Cheſt of Medicines at the | 
lin overnment Expence ; and is allowed for Slops, 


aim at is, Linnen Rags, Rice, Spices, and ſome 
he ther Articles allowed the Men in their Sickneſs; 
rn which put together, make a Surgeon's Place 
m ia Sixty-gun Ship to be worth near two Hundred 
pu ounds per Annum in Time of Peace, beſides his 
ave Whare of Prizes in Time of War, in the Diviſion 


lief which he is ranked as a Lieutenant. = 
ont Thus 1 have ſaid as much of Surgery as is ſuf- 
MatWcient to give the Parent a tolerable Notion how 


eco prepare his Son for ſuch a Charge. It appears, 

ſienWhat it requires a good Genius and liberal Educa- 

he Hon, which can be attained but by great Ex- 
ſuchMence ; therefore Parents are to have this in View 
ppliciMecfore they fix upon this Profeſſion for their Chil- 4 Surgeon 
s Profiren. A ſordid cramped Education proves a dead property 


and V eight upon the beſt Natural Genius on Earth, quaiifed 


mmilWnd produces but a bungling ignorant Quack; 4 lucra- 

rgeonMut if liberal, and attended with Natural Talents *7%* En- 

inatiqnd due Application, there are none of the Liberal ment. 

| if Mrts more likely to procure a Livelihood than | 
fy this. — An ingenious Surgeon, let him be caſt on 


ny Corner. of the Earth, with but his Caſe of 
urgeiſtruments in his Pocket, he may live where moſt 
rant Wther- Profeſſions would ſtaryve. ir 
be fort . . 1 


ry MP ot botoobrotooks? oobobetoobob he Keb 
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his Fe H E Art of Chymiſtry was intirely unknown 
e Shift to the Antients, nor did its Uſe in Phyſic ariſe | 
ent, Wy Searches into it for that Purpoſe ; but Avarice; Original of 
he Shi the Itch of growing ſuddenly rich, produced Chymiſtry. 
r Pox Fs once much-eſteemed Branch of Learning: | 
at of len hunting after the Philoſopher's Stone, ſet 
Sailo them 


Jegret 


but ij 
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Search af 


ter the 
Pzhiloſo- 


pber sStone Metals and Minerals, that they were before j 


produced 
ſeweral 
Drugs. 


luable, though equally ridiculous Deſire filled 


Several tals; this they hunted after under the Name! 
uſeful Diſ- Aureum Potabile ; and in the Courſe of varig 


coverites 


made ty 


; Search A and b 
ter Aure- 


um Pota- 
bile. 


The Chy- 
mifls and 
Galeniſts 
at War. 


flamed the Bowels, and ſet the whole Syſtem F 


from their Droſs and Caput Mortuum, and 


/ 


CH MIET. 3 
them firſt upon Trials by Fire, and in the m 
Experiments they made to come at this valul 

Elixir, they ſtumbled upon ſeveral Properties 


— 


norant of: Bold Practiſers in Phyſic made h 
periments, and in ſome ſueceeded. To this 
owe the ſeveral Preparations of Mercury, An 
mony, and other Mineral Drugs. Beſides 
Itch of growing rich, another much more 


Projector's Brain, that is, finding out a Medici 
to prolong Life and convey Immortality to Ma 


Proceſſes, which they were to effect by Fire, th 
ſtumbled upon the Property of ſeveral Simpl: 
y degrees learned the Analyſis of m 
Things in the Animal, Vegetable, and Mine 
World; that is, they pretended to be able to redu 
thoſe Things to what they call their Elemenl 
Principles ; this has diſcovered Salts, Spirits, 
Oils, and has enabled us in ſome meaſure to g 
tract the eſſential Virtues of Plants, free the 


reduce them within ſuch Bounds as that a ſn 
Doſe will ſuffice to produce great Effects. 

The Galeni/ts, that is, thoſe Phyſicians wi 
follow Galen's Method of Cure, by compound 
the groſs Simples, are at continual War witht 
Chymiſts : They alledge, and perhaps not wil 
out Reaſon, that the Fire alters the Nature oft 
Subject, and beſtows on it Qualities that did 
before exiſt ; that moſt Chymical Preparatic 
were of ſuch a firy corroſive Nature, they | 


Combuſtion : That Nature had provided fimf 
Remedies for all Diſeaſes, and conſequently the 
was no Reaſon to have recourſe to Fire to 
— 15 | { 


; Specifics from. Subjects which in their Na- 


ſtinate Diſeaſe, The Chymiſts, on the other 
nd, alledged, that to effect a Cure by the Ga- 
ic Practice required ſuch enormous nauſeous 
vſes, that Nature was oppreſled ; that the Ana- 
is by them performed was only aſſiſting Nature, 
ce there was nothing more certain, than that 
iſtillation and Sublimation muſt be performed in 
> Stomach, and by Help of the Secreting Veſlels, 
fore any Cure can be performed, and that, 


rength to perform theſe Operations beforehand. 


nts of itſelf, yet it ,adds to the Health of the 


al State were potent enough to remove the moſt . 


nſequently, it was Song more than half the 


e Stomach, they ſay, can conco& moſt Ali- 


e, Ut | | 
impleWticnt that the Concoction be in part performed 

F more it is received, and that the Strength, which 
Mine 


duld be otherwiſe diminiſhed, may be all em- 
dy ed in combating the Malady. The Galeniſts 
mene daily loſing Ground, and the Chymiſts in- 
eaſing in Practice and Reputation; inſomuch 
at they are now a very neceſſary Branch in the 
odern Practice of Phyſic. 


ve a ſolid Judgment; but a larger Share of Pa- 
nce than moſt Men; their Proceſſes are long 
d tedious, and often depend upon very minute 
rcumſtances ; the ſmalleſt Neglect ſpoils their 
'ork, and deceives their Expectation in the 


re of Fry Point of Projection. The Chymiſt muſt 
did off unwearied in his Application, watchful, and 
varatid furious Obſerver of Nature: He muſt regiſter 
they his Mind the ſmalleſt Circumſtance relating to 
rſtein Operations, though never ſo remote from 
4 fine Enquiry he is upon, in regard theſe Obſer- 
tly taaons may ſerve him afterwards in the Search 


new Phnomena 3 about which his Thoughts 
tl | | | ; are 


ties 


The Genius requiſite to compleat a Chymiſt The natu- 
a near Analogy to the Phyſician: He muſt” al Genius 


o 


and Abilt« : 
of ths 


Chymift. 
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who go under that Name in this City, are ff 
from being Adepts in this Study: They follog 
only a few general Rules in preparin NI. 

and are ſeldom employed about any Part of thej 


the Practice of Phyſic; though their Buſinel 


| Honeſty ne- 
ceſ/ary to a 
Chymiſt, 


making up fiftious Compoſitions, fo” nearly re 
ſembling natural Productions, that their Differen 
is not to be diſcerned by the niceſt Eye or Palat 
By this many of them make great Sums of Money; 


who conſiders that he not only cheats the Publ 


| boldly preſcribes. it, and reſts the Safety of . 
Patient upon it; if the Chymiſt ſubſtitutes 2 


lone ought to keep an honeſt Man conſtantly 


8 G HTM TFT. 
are not then immediately employed: His Judy 
ment and Apprehenſion muſt be able to take jj 
the whole Courſe of Natural Things, fince th 
whole Univerſe is the Subject of his Enquiris 
However, the Practical Chymiſts, that is, thok 


edicine 
Branch which does not immediately depend u 


might extend itſelf to a great Number of uſefi 
Trades. FF 

The Chymiſt ought to be a Man of Honoy 
and Conſcience: He has many N eee 
impoſing upon the Public, by the Knowledge h 
has of the Secrets of Nature, and his Art « 


but ſuch Practices are beneath a Man of Honour 


of their Money, but endangers the Health of th 
Patient that deals with him; when he ſells fi 
tious for natural, or ſophiſticated for ſound an 
duly prepared Drugs, The Phyſician knon 
that ſuch a Chymical Preparation is a ſpecin 
Remedy in a particular Diſeaſe ;* he has expet 
enced its Efficacy in ſimilar Caſes, and thereſe 


thing in its Place, or gives ſuch as has not unde 
gone the proper Operation, it fails in its-Effed 
the Patient loſes his Life, and the Phyſician 8 
Reputation, by the Ignorance, Greedinels, 1 
Villany of the Chymiſt. This Conſideration! 


TH Mals mw. 61 


agg hn the Watch, when he is preparing his Medi- 
e ines, that none of the neceſſary Requiſites be 
: eranting, ſince it is known that very minute 
ries 


egle&ts have been productive of fatal Conſe- 
WW ä 3 

The Education of a Chymiſt ought to be liberal Of hi 
nd unconfined : But above all he muſt be Maſter Education. 
f Latin; and he perhaps would find his Time 
yell beſtowed in learning the German Tongue. 

he Germans are by much the beſt Chymiſts in 

urope ; and the beſt Treatiſes on that Subject 

re either writ in Latin or High German. The 

ate Dr. Boerbaave was an indefatigable Chy- 

it, and his Writings on that Subject are tran- 

ated to great Advantage by the ingenious Dr. 

haw ; but the Work, even with the Addition 

f Dr. Shaw's Helps, is but lame, and ſcarce 

orthy the Name of the great Author: If it is 

tripped of the Pomp of Expreſſion, there is little 

h it but what is common. The honourable Mr. 


onen e has writ much on this Subject, but he is 
moußgoluminous; and it was the Misfortune of that 
457 uly great Man, that he was too credulous, and 


dok many Things upon the Relation of others 
ot ſufficiently warranted by Experiments. We 
ave few elſe in the Engl; Tongue that make 
ny Figure; therefore the young Chymiſt muſt 
Ne recourſe to Foreigners, and be able to read 
EFT . ooo 
The Youth deſigned for this Buſineſs muſt be His Corft;» 
a robuſt Conſtitution, capable of a good dealtution. 
Watching and Fatigue, if he intends to be an 


of ti 
es 2 


yr ye-Witneſs of the ſeveral Operations in this 
Feiert: He can ſcarce be fit to be put Apprentice 
* N the Age of Sixteen; for though the Educa- 
wot on neceſſary to be previous to his being bound 


ght be ſooner acquired, yet I cannot ſee with 
th what Propriety one much younger can be 


tly u 
| entruſted 
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h Neture I HE Druggiſt is another Dependant on 
of his Fu- College of Phyſic: His Buſineſs is to buy! 


Hneſi. 


chrtelohobotoh ob? dechobohokebehd 


to the Apothecary, who compounds them : V 


ly buys them as a Merchant, and diſpoſes of th 


pdp Nd Is r. 
entruſted in a Shop, to deal out Drugs, whe 
Miſtake, by Raſhneſs or Ignorance, may be 
tal: He ſhould arrive at a Sedateneſs of Diſpy 
tion, and ſtripped of his Childiſh Follies, bei 
he ſhould be entruſted to meddle with any thi 
on which the Health or Life of Man depends. 

The Chymiſts are generally Apothecaries, tj 
is, they compound and ſell Medicines ; and 
they make up their own Chymical Ingredients; 
enabled to underſell the Apothecary ; but in i 
Capacities are ſubject to the Viſitation of the Cl 
lege of Phyſicians. 8 4 


CHAP. VL 
Of the DRnwueGcisT. 


in large Quantities, all manner of uncompoun 
Drugs, both foreign and domeſtic 4 theſe he 


generally ſpeaking, he compounds Drugs for » 
in his own Shop, like the Apothecary. 
The Druggiſt is not ſuppoſed to know 
thing of the Uſes or Properties of Drugs: Het 


as a Commodity, without any reſpe& to tf 
particular Uſes :- He is acquainted with the 0 
ward Marks and Signs of good and freſh Dr 
what are proper to be bought, the Quantities 
ceſſary for the Market, and the Prices which 
commonly given for them; though this varies 
cording to the Demand, as in other Comm 
ties; but that the Public may not be impoſed 
there is a printed Bill weekly handed about, i 

| | tal 
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APOTHECARY. 63 
ning the common Price of Drugs like the Price 
Stocks and Exchange | 
A Druggiſt, as a mere Seller of Medicines, re- His Genius 
res no great Head-Piece; but if he dips into and Na- 
ompolition, as they all generally do, he ought fara/ Abi- 
have a genteel Education and underſtand Greek lities. 
d Latin; though it were better to confine him- 
f to the Sale of Drugs only, where his Want 
Underſtanding can be of no Damage to any but 
_ C 
t is a very profitable Buſineſs, that of a Drug- 7+ is 4 pro- 
t ; their Returns being ſometimes Cent. per fitable Bu- 
xt, and ſeldom. below F ifty: But it requires a fineſi. 
ge Stock to ſet up a Maſter; and a Journey- 
mn of this Trade has but ſmall Encouragement: 
teen or twenty Pounds a Year is as much as 
y can get, and are rarely wanted, 3 
hey are under the Inſpection of the College, 
e the other Branches; and mind them as little 
n Apothecaries do, who comes next to be 

ered. 5 


bobobobek E obch)ecboboitho tc 
CHAP. VII 
Of the APOTHECARY. 


Wave claſſed the Apothecary laſt, not out of 

Wy Diſrepect to this formidable Body of Men, 

b the Mut of Ignorance of their great Importance; 
becauſe the other Branches, the Chymiſt and 


ntities ift, contribute to make up their Shops. 


which Apothecary is certainly the eldeſt Son of the 

varie or, and his neceſſary Aſſiſtant. 

Comme Apothecary, umply as ſuch, is only em- His Buj- 
ed in compoſing of Medicines, by the Doc- 2% fimply 


poſed 
bout, 
tal 


Preſcriptions, without reſpect to their Qua- a; an Ab- 
9 8 | lities: #hecary. 


APOTHECAR T. 
lities : His Knowledge, by his Profeſſion, is ei 
fined to the Names of Drugs, of which he is 
ſo much as to underſtand the Etymology ; hem 
only know that Rhubarb is not Jeſuit's Ba 
that Oil is not Salt, and that Vinegar is 1 
Spirit : He muſt be able to call all the Army 
Poiſons by their proper Heatheniſh Names, 4 
to pound them, boil them, and mix them jj 
| their proper Companies; ſuch as Pills, Bolu 
1 Linctus's, Electuaries, Syrups, Emulſions, 
1 | leps, Sc. Sc. He muſt underſtand the Phy 
Cabala, the myſterious Character of an un 
ligible Doctor's Scrawl :- He muſt be alert 
Teady-handed in gilding his Pills and papering 

his Bolus's with ingenious Cuts and Figures 
blematical of their important Uſes ; and hail 
nice Taſte in Glaſſes, Viols, and Gallipots, 
the judicious Arrangement of their gilt Label 
the Advantage of his Shop. 
Fe Genu This is a mere Apothecary ; a Creature 
of a mere requires very little Brains; he wants only a ſine 
Apothe- Memory, to retain ſuch a Number of cf 
cary. Words as he is daily converſant with: Thc 
no Branch of - Buſineſs, in which a Man req 

leſs Money to ſet him up, than this very pro 

ble Trade: Ten or twenty Pounds, judici 

applied, will buy Gallipots and Counters, 
zs many Drugs to fill them with as might pd 
Hi; Pro. the whole Ifland. His Profits are unconceiva 
fu. Five Hundred per Cent. is the leaſt he recd 
The greateſt Part of his Out-laying is in 

ſmall Boxes, and cut Paper; and theſe ate 
They dh worth ten Times what they contain. Bu 
ot confine Army of Apothecaries of this Age, ſcorn to 
rhemſelves fine themſelves to the dull Scene of their f 
to their ſion: They are no ſooner equipped with a 
own Bufi than they commence Doctor; they preſcribe 
fs, common Caſes, and only call in thi Doctor 
. p 
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APOTHRENRYT. 


nt ut the Death of Pac which they 


ve run down ;- or to juft 


: ir enormous Bills. They aH of them eure the 

, nereal Diſeaſe; I mean, they have their Pa- 

: nts upon whom they practiſe in that Diſteni- 

m who often find their Miſtreſſes have ortly | 
e 
30h. How far it is prudent in Apothecaries thus to Vat his 
55 out of their Sphere, I ſhall not determine; Education 
Phyl [ believe the Public will excufe me, if I ad. ought Jo be, 


.. ought to be filled in NEE. Botany, 
Chymiſtry ; to be Mafter of the Languages; 
know Drugs, not only by Name but by their 


may make a very good Figure as an Apothe- 


mere Compounder; and, after ſome Years 
erience, I can fee no Reaſon why a Patient 
ht not rely upon ſuch a Man's , Advice 
as much Safety as upon the Graduate ,Doe- 


* Ls The Apathecaries in Scotland are all called 
| wes rurgion-Apthecaries, and generally have ſuch 
ight pe ducation as I have above deſcribed; dif- 


g nothing from the Doctor but in want of 
ploma: The Conſequence is, that a Phyfi- 
is ſeldom called in that Country, but in ex- 


onceivi 
je Iecu 
is in 
eſe are 
orn ton a qualified Sphere. 
cheir P would therefore have all Parents, if they 
with 2 E their Son for an Apothecary, give him an 
eſcribe 
Doctor 

P 


e Courſe of- his * or — 
. | - ——e 


W theſe Gentlemen to fit themſelves with an 70 pualify 
cation ſuitable to the Profeſſion, as they now bim for his 
aiſe it; for an Apothecary, who takes npon Pre entt 
to preſcribe, as well as to compound Medi- ©74&*ce. 


— 
a —— — — — — 


inſic Qualities. A Youth who is thus quali- 
7, and would be preferred-by all wiſe Men to 


dinary Cafes ; and the Apothecary is eſteem- 
Bufeth by Patient and Phyſician as 2 Man act- 


and liberal Education; and let him, either 
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Of the LAW in general. 
he ſets up for himſelf, attend the Anatomic, þ 
-tanic, and Phyſical Lectures, at leaſt for g 

Seaſons: Wi this, and the Experience hen 

pick up in his Maſter's Shop, he may ſafely 

. pend upon his Judgment in common Caſes; | 

inſtead of oting his Intereſt, by preſcril 

enormous Doſes and pompous unavailing Reciy 
it is much more rational and honeſt to charge 

Patient in his Bill for Skill and Attendance {| 

Amount of his Bill in this Caſe may be as 
as uſual, and the Patient is conſiderably a Ga 

by not being obliged to. load his, Stomach y 

ſuch a Quantity of Drugs. 


Thus I have finiſhed the Profeſlon of Ph 


GO 


in all its Branches; and ſhall now take a Try 


Of te LAW in general, | 
hs Defni-T, AW is the Diſtribution of Juſtice bet 


determined the Limits of each Man's partig 
Property; the Duty he owes his Neighbour, 
Country and his King: It is the Foundatid 
Peace, the Fountain of Concord, and the 
and moſt laſting Band of Civil Society. V 
1: Origin, Mankind were yet. few in Number, before i 
Vices and Appetites increaſed - their Na 
Wants, while they remained ſatisfied with 
ſpontaneous Products of the bountiful Earth, 
craved no more than what Nature freely yiel 
the Word Property was not known among ti} 
all Things were in common, as the Sun and 


of the L A W in general. 
ents: Their Natural Wants were few, and their 


r oypetites of Hunger and Thirſt were eaſily ſup- 
e led; the Springs, the Mountains, and the Val- 
i produced ſufficient for them all, and they had 
ot yet learned the poliſhed Madneſs of nearer 


ves, to quarrel about what they could not enjoy. 
But as Mankind increaſed in Number, they 
und their Native Bounds too little for them and 
eir Progeny ; there were not ſufficient Natural 
roducts to maintain their numerous Iſſue; there- 

re they muſt ſupply this Defe& by Art and In- 

ſry : Some were lazy, or had not Ingenuity 
ough to ſupply their own Neceſſities; the in- 
ſrious Man thought it hard that ſuch ſhould 
ap the Fruit of his Labours, and therefore re- 
ſed to allow the Indolent or Ignorant to partake 

his Proviſions : This begat the firſt Notion of 
operty; and by degrees Mankind found it ne- 
ary to erect themſelves into Societies, in order 
aſſiſt one another in Defence of this Property, 
carry on ſuch Undertakings as were too large 
ſingle Men, Or F amilies, to execute, and Were 
Uſe to many. n ITY 
In erecting theſe Societies, each Individual was 
liged to give up ſome Part of his Natural 
eedom, and to ſubmit himſelf to the Rules and 


> bet! 
which 


N. aulations agreed to for the Good of Society: 

| dale is was the firſt Origin of Government and 

"1 the unicipal Laws; which differed in the ſeveral 
* erected Commonwealths according as Cir- 
Yori ſtances, Situation, or Diſpoſition of the firſt 

ir Nat ntractors varied. TE 


heſe firſt Laws were few and ſimple : They 

te founded upon this eaſily comprehended Prin- 
le, Do as-you would be done by. It was not yet 
ome a Science or Myſtery ; Law was not then 
apped up in Sophiſtry, nor had they found out 
vocal Words, capable of being tortured into 
2G 2 | 4 LAB a thous 


d with 
Earth, 
ely yiel 
nong vt 
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. Several Refinements of our politer Times. The firſt Lu 


Of rhe LAW in-genorad, 
à thouſand contradictory Meanings: Theſe wy 


Divifons was only the Law of Nature, and the Dictates 
of Law in Natural Religion; and the Law of Nature is th 
general, firſt Diviſion of Law: The ſecond is the Law 
Nations; theſe are a Set of Rules, in which 
Civilized Societies are agreed and determined bj 
in their Dealings with one another: To th 
Law are owing the Privileges of the Perſons il 
Ambaſſadors, the Exchange of Priſoners in Wal 
and ſeveral other Rules obſerved in Time of W 
The third is the Municipal Law; that: is, «lf 
Laws of particular Countries, adapted to thit 
ſeveral Circumftances and Conſtitutions. 


The 4. This Third is the Law we are treating of, th 
ral Di- is, the Municipal Law of England; which is u 


wiſons of Vided into ſeveral Branches. Firſt, The Stati 

Law in Law, by which is meant Acts of Parliament on 

England, Secondly, The Common Law, which is the! 
tient Uſage of the Kingdom in Matters of Cy 
Property. Thirdly, Crown Law, which is 
Antient Uſage of the Courts in Matters Crimin 
Fourthly, Maritime Law, or the Rules and! 
thods obſerved in puniſhing Offences commits 
on the High Seas, properly under the Cognizu 
of the Lord High Admiral or the Commiſſion 
appointed to execute that High Office. Fifi 
Equity, or Chancery Law: And, laſtly, 
Canon or Eecleſiaſtical Law. Moſt of theſe l 
their different Profeſſors; of each of which 
ſhall give a brief Account. They are comme 
comprehended under Sergeants at Law, Wl 
ſellors, Attornies, Sollicitors in Chancery, B 
tors of Civil Law, Proctors of the Comm 
and Notary-Publicks. - As I intend to treat 
of the Profeſſors of the Common Law, I fhall 
gin with the Attorney, - m.. 


ae 
CHA 


ATTORNEY. 


ww | CHAP. ID © 
ch d Of ibe ATTORNEY. 
ed by, r = 


Begin with Attornies, as they are the firſt Mo- His Buſi- 
vers in the Law; their Buſineſs being to prepare %. 
Natters for the Counſel to plead on, and to con- 

Wu zuct the Suit through ĩts ſeveral Steps, till it comes 

0 a final Iſſue. * 1 1 5 1 

The Attorney muſt be acquainted with all the 

orms of Proceedings in the ſeveral Courts. He 

zught to be acquainted with the Names and Na- 

is tres of the ſeveral Actions; their ſpecific Diffe- 


Stat ences one from another: He muſt be able, from 
it ois Client's Information and the Writings he is 
he hen poſſeſſed of, to comprehend. his Caſe clearly 


ad diſtinctly, from which he muſt draw a com- 
| 18 endious State of the whole Affair: From Peruſal oy, c. 


rim chis and due Conſultation he muſt proceed to nn Steps 
nd Ml@xpedite the proper Writ againſt the Adverſary ; in an 4c- 


nm ave him ſerved or attached, according to the ion at com - 


ircumſtances of the Action: He then compels mon Law, 
ion im to appear, or enters an Appearance; declares 
gainſt him, that is, you in a Paper to the pro- 


ily, er Office, called a Declaration, which contains 
ele is Client's Claim, and a Concluſion for Recovery 


f Damages and Coſts ; He next forces his Ad- 
mm erſary to plead or make an Anſwer to this De- 
laration; and makes Rejoinder, and Replication, 
f neceſſary, At laſt, both Parties join Iſſue, and 
Record is made of all the Proceedings hitherto, 
ind a Rule of Court is entered for Trial againſt a 
ertain Day, either in Town, or in the —— 
here the Debt was contracted, or the Subject 
6 the Matter in Debate lies. Againſt ah”, of 
| F 3 rial 
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ATTORNEY, i 
Trial he draws up Briefs for his Council, that vi 
an accurate but ſhort State of the Action, 
Witneſſes Names, and the Queſtions to be aſke 


in ſupport of the Allegations in the original Del 


up Judgment and obtains Execution againſt hi 


this firy Trial. | 


His Ge- 


nius, Cc. 


* 


Cant 10 
be an bo- 


2% Man. 


ſeſſors. He muſt be acquainted with Good at 


Diſtinctions or unmeaning Varieties either in 
_ Fic or the metaphyſical Divinity of the Schod 


Beſides this uncommon Genius he ought to 


claration. After Verdict is obtained, he ente 


Adverſary's Perſon or Goods. He muſt kng 
to ward againſt the After-Claps of Law; ſuch 
Writs of Error, Injunctions, and Bills of Equity 
In ſhort, he muſt know all the Windings, Shi 
tings, and Turnings of this moſt intricate Science 
and how to guard againſt not only the hond 
Arts, but the Chicanry and Villany of the Proſe 


Evil; and hunt his Adverſary through all the Sub 
terfuges, lurking Places, and Labyrnths of t 
Art; till he has ſafely landed his Client out 


From this ſhort View of the Practice of an dl 
torney, it is eaſily conceived that the Profeſlort 
this Science muſt not be born a Blockhead ; | 
muſt have a clear, ſolid, and unclouded Unde 
ſtanding, a diſtinguiſhing Head, and a puzzl 
unpuzzled Brain, There is not half ſo mat 


as there is in the Practice of the Common Lay 
it conſiſts of nothing but unintelligible! Won 
Diſtinctions without any viſible Difference, 4 
Forms without Number: To —_ re all theſe, 
Man muſt not only poſſeſs a clear Head, but g 
Patience and a prodigivus Memory. The! 
tience of Job, the Courage of Hercules, and 
Life of a Patriarch, are too little to become enti 
ly Maſter of all the Forms in the Common 

of En end. „„ „ Nin 


an honeſt Man, and free from any . 
| | po ati 


a ATTORNEY. 
ation. Without moral Honeſty, and an utter 
m ontempt of Money gained in a bad Cauſe, the 
I ttorney is the Plague of his Neighbours and the 

ſt of Society in general. There is not a more 
Wntemptible or deſpicable Creature than a petti- 
poing Attorney without Honeſty: Yet this is 
very uncommon Character; an Attorney and a 


d it is no wonder they are ſo; for if we conſi- 
r the Temptations they lie under to be Knaves, 
y muſt have a larger Share of Honeſty. than 
pſt Men to withſtand them; and the legal Fees 
their Profeſſion are ſo ſmall, that without 


od uicking and little low Arts, it is morally impoſ- 

e Sue for any one of them to live like a Gentleman 

of rely as an Attorney, But to proceed, 

out Their Education ought to be liberal. This is His Edue 


on, but to enlarge the Mind and give it a Biaſs 

ve little pettifogging Practice. A Gentleman 
n, and liberally bred; muſt have Notions above 
ing the Scoundrel all at once: If he becomes 
„ it is by degrees; for no Man is wicked all 
a ſudden. The truly bred Gentleman retains 
MW Notions of Honour all his Lifetime; and 

rns an Eſtate purchaſed with Infamy. Latin 


n Lay formerly more neceſſary than at preſent, as 

Won all Proceedings are in Engly/h ; but an At- 

ice, Mey of any Practice will till find it neceſſary 

theſe v{cful in his Profgffion. Writing and Ac- 

but guats are not to be diſpenſed with; and a tho- 

The Ms Underſtanding of the Engliſʒ Tongue ought 

and to be neglected. 6 e —_ 

ie entiffſ} he Parent who is reſolved to breed his Son to The Pa- 
non I Buſineſs ought to be very ſolicitous to find rent ought 
I Maſter, of known lover and ſufficient to chu/e an 
ght toe; without which, the Youth is certainly H. 
1ous * ü 


loſt ; fe 


nave are very near become Terms ſynonimous ; 


t only neceſſary to qualify them for their Pro- cation. 
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nies, and Chambers. There is nothing requiſite to mak 


ner of be Chambers j whieh are let by the Society on Lea 
Ing free F of to or three Lives; and paying Commons 


4 Caution The Number of Attornies is another Real 


againſt there is not Bread for half of them. Their | 
breeding verty is likewiſe an Enemy to Virtue; for, -beli 


the Example of bis Fellow Clerks, in this Ay 
are many; and if to theſe his Maſter's Want 
Moral: Moneſty is added, nothing but a Mir 
ean fave the Youth from Perdition. | 
The Ims of The Attornies live in Inns, that is, Plag 
the Aitor- bought by ſeveral Soeieties, wherein they hay 


the Man Man free of theſe Inns but purchaſing a Set 


ben. two or three Terms. - Theſe Inns of Court 
the neateſt Buildings in or about the City of Ly 
don: Though God knows the Inhabitants, bi 
Maſters and Clerks, are far from being famedk 
Honeſty or Virtue : Cheating, Lewdneſs, and 
manner of Debauchery being often more ſtud 
than Law or Precedents, * 


zo Parents for their Diſhoneſty: They are ſo numerous t 


their Chil- a large Share of Acquaintance to ereate Cliedl 
dren to this an Attorney, who practiſes for himſelf, ought 
Prefaſſion. have a ſufficient Stock of ready Money to adva 
for his Clients, out of which they muft lie 

nerally till the Iſſue of the Suit: Few People o 

to employ an Attorney who muſt run conſtantly 

their Clients Pockets for every trifling Sum t 

muſt be lid out in the Proſecution of their Bu 

neſs. i heſe: Confiderations ought} to make | 

rents cautious in breeding their Children to 
Proſeſſion: For a Journeyman, or one Who! 

28 Clerk to an Attorney gets, at moſt, Hal 

| Guinea a Week; out of which they are to! 
" _ themſelves in Diet, Lodging, Waſhing, ' 
Cboaths, and are ſometimes employed = 


157 


% 


SERGEANT. 5 

rerm-Time. Whether this is ſufficient to main» | 

in them honeſtly, I leave to every judicious Per- 

| won to judge. 1 | | 


Lhd bod 
„ 
Of the Sergeant at Law. 


CD 


HE Sergeant at Law is the higheſt Degree of herein 
the Bar : They differ only from Counſellors he differs 
this, that they have this Degree conferred on from a 
em by one of the Inns of Court; are entitled Common 
> wear a Cape upon their Wig ; which diſtin- Cunſei. 
iſhes them from their Brethren at the Bar: And | 


. 
« 
1 4 
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oo CHAP. XI. 

a Bot W 

Sum f Of the Counſellor at Law. 

neir 8 0 

make HE Gentleman who deſigns to ſhine in this A,, Ge. 

n to . Profeſſion muſt have a ſolid diſtinguiſhing ,;jus and 
fenius, a quick Apprehenſion, and a ready Wit. Natural 


e muſt have a happy Volubility of Tongue, and Talents. 

 poſteſied of the Arts of perſuaſive Eloquence; 

which a graceful Perfon is no ſmall Advantage : 

e ought to have a great Command of Temper, 

welk as of Words; not eaſily put in a Paffion 
| | by 
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he ought to be able to give the maſt ane 1 


The Scan- 


dal if a 


diſtoneſt 
Counſel. 


His Eu- 


cation. 


therefore the little mean Arts of Chicanry and 


 COUNSELTLOR. 
by Contradiction, which he muſt expect to meg 
with upon the moſt trifling Occaſion. But abo 
all, he muſt have a ſufficient Stock of Aſſurance 
Nothing muſt put him out of Countenance ; an 


Frifle an Air of Importance; and to deliver th 
greateſt Abſurdities with a grave, ſettled Co 

tenance, I have recommended Honeſty as a n 
ceſlary ingredient to make up an uſeful Attorney 
Therefore it would be unreaſonable to ſuppl 
a Counſel without it. His Station is ſuperior 


lany muſt appear much more deſpicable : Why 
a Scandal muſt it be for a Gentleman, to den 
himſelf ſo much as to proſtitute his Talents an 
the Honour of his Profeſſion, to pervert the Cou 
of Natural Juſtice, to oppreſs the Indigent, : 
beggar the Fatherleſs, for the Sake of a paultri 

Fee? How unnatural is it to deck Deceit anti 
Falſhood with Ornaments of Truth? or to en 
ploy the Flowers of Rethoric and the Beauties 
Eloquence to ſcreen a Villain from Puniſhmen 


( 

or rob the innocent Man of his Property! 
Theſe Natural Talents muſt be improved by: 
liberal Education at the Univerſity ; where he muſati 
not only learn the Languages, but Philoſophhild 
and all the other Branches of Liberal Sciencppſe 
After coming from the Univerfity the young tif 
dent enters himſelf of ſame one of the Counſq Au 
lors Inns, or Societies of Lawyers, viz. eithet rer 
the Temples, Gray's-Inn, or Lincoln's-1nn. IR if 


laſt is held in moſt Repute at preſent, as it is ini ha 
bited by the moſt eminent Men in the Profeiho, 
There goes a common Saying, which expres ir 
the Notion the Town has of theſe Inns, Whi ne 
like all other general Characters, may be eitiſſ the 
true or falſe: It is this; The Temple for Beall his 
Lincoln's-Inn for Lawyers, and Gray's-Inn Ker 
N hores. 


COUNSEL LOR. 

he young Student there ſtudies Law, and 
| be three Years entered, or have paid Com- 
\ns for twelve Terms, before he is admitted to 
Bar; which he is after that Time, upon un- 
going a flight Examination before the Benchers 
theſe Societies: But if a Student was not to 
e more Pains in his Studies than what the Rules 
j Exerciſes” of theſe Societies enjoin him; 
muſt make but an indifferent Figure in his 


met 
bon 


uld make a greater Progreſs in the Knowledge 
d VillC-4e and Littleton than in the Galantries of the 
Wu en, ſhould procure ſome Gentleman who has 
emen lied the Law, and has not much Practice, to 
ts anWend the Youth, read with him, direct him to 
Couſhat is proper to read, and keep him to his Stu- 


t, ß: Such a Man would begin with the moſt 
paultyWebrated Tracts upon the Law of Nature and 
eit aifitions, viz. Puffendorf, Grotius de Jure Belli 
to eng Pacis, and the famed Machiauel. He would 


uties It give bim a general Notion of the Municipal 


hmeu of the ſeveral Countries in Europe; eſpe- 


1 ly that Law known by the Name of the Civil 
ed by 

he mueatiſe upon the Engliſb Common Law. It 
ofophſld be endleſs to read the Works of all the 
Sciencpſodiſts in this Profeſſion: The Labour would 
ng dtifinite and the Edification ſmall. A few cho- 
ounſe Authors will ſuffice, and give the Student a 
either rer Idea of this too- much perplexed Study, 


. Ii if he was to read the whole Heap of Rubbiſh 


; is 100 has been writ upon the Subject. After the 
ofeſſioſſy of the Common Law, he next reads Re- 


expres in Chancery; in the Underſtanding of which 


whichenowledge in the Law of Nature and Nations; 


be eiii che Civil Law, will very much contribute; 


r Bea bis Knowledge of Law in general, and a 


-Inn Micring of the particular Laws of other Coun- 


* 


85 tries, 


ffeflion, A Parent who deſigns that his Son 


And laſt of all, collect for him the beſt 
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COUNSELLOR 
ries, would furniſh him with an inexaufl 
Fund of Argument; and teach him the Def 
as well as the Beauties and ſuperior Advantage 
our Laws and Conſtitution. - +-- © | © 

Encourage» According to the Method preſeribed-niyſelf;] 
ments and fhall now touch upon the Encouragement Pare 
Diſcour- have to educate their Children to this Profeſſ 
agements It is, no doubt, honourable: By their Profeſſa 
zo follow they are the firſt Claſs of Gentlemen; and it 
this Pro- equally profitable; as may be obſerved by 
Jaſion. many noble Families now in the Kingdom, witht< 
date their Origin from the Bar. Profit and I 

nours are prevailing with moſt Parents: But tl 

is the Golden Side of the Proſpect. It has 3 0. 

and diſmal Reverſe: The Expence of their Ik 

cation is great and certain; and it is almoſt iq 

oye to form a Judgment of the Genius of 
Student till he has gone through every Branch 

his Studies; at which Time, it is more than t 

to one, but ſome Wants, ſome Natural Impel 

ments then appear which were not dreamed 

before. After he has finiſhed his Studies, and! 

fond Parent believes him poſſeſſed of all the Q 

lifications fitting the Bar, all his Trouble is 

unleſs he has a Fortune to ſupport him in 
Character of a Gentleman, till he gains Pradid 

which 'he never will attain to, let his Merit 

never. ſo conſpicuous, without a large Acqu 
tance, a great Number of Friends, and f 
eminent Perſonage to countenance and patrol 

the young Barriſter: It is not always Merit 
recommends the Counſellor,” Intereſt or f 

lucky Chance may recommend the brawling 

pudent Pretender to Clients and Preferment, Wi 

the Man of Senſe and real Worth remains 

lected, for want of thoſe Helps: Modeſty, 40 

144. ſtant Attendant on true Merit, is a powerful! 
11:48 my to the young Counfe), and buries the bel 


ts in Obſcurity for many Years, The great 
amber of young Gentlemen bred to the Bar is 
other Diſcouragement to Parents to breed up 
i- Sons to this Profeſſion. One half of the 
fent Counſel do not earn by their Practice the 
es of the Court; moſt of them muſt ſtarve if 
y have not a Fortune ſufficient to ſupport them. 
a word, none but Men of Fortune ought to 
etend to it Men capable of living independant 
on the Chance of Practice, will not only preſerve 
em from Poverty, but be a Means to preſerve 
Weir Integrity: A Man of an independant For- 
e is under no Temptation to proſtitute his Pro- 
ſon by dirty Jobs, or demean his Character by 
ouſing Cauſes in themſelves vilainouͥs. 


odooohod ecke ede cb otodetobol ot 
CHAP. XL | 
Of the Solicitor in Chancery. 


Olicitors in Chancery differ little from the At- 

tonies; only that they conhne their Practice 

the Court of Chancery : Which differs from 74, Dig. 
t' of all the other Courts. "This Court, of ference be- 
ich the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain tween him 
J 9 and the Maſter of the Rolls his Aſſiſtant, and an At- 
as inſtituted to relieve the Subject from the great torney, and 
verity of the Common Law, and to give him 0 Pro- 


fert Ih Redreſs in his Property as the Forms and ceedings in 
or les of the Common. Law. Courts deny him. Chancery. 
vling he Chancellor judges by the Rules of Equity or 

nt, atural Juſtice, and determines by the mere Dic- 5 


es of his own Conſcience, without the Inter- 


12 lition of a Jury. The Form of Proceeding ig, 
LET: Bill and Anſwer; that is, the Party who thinks 
e beſtnſelf entitled to Relief in this High Court, pre- 

11 | | fers 
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. forth his Special Caſe, and containing certain In 


| hinted above, was to relieve the Subject from 


other human Inventions, has been perverted ; a 


before he is admitted to practiſe. Any Pei 
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SOLLICITOR: 


fers a Bill or Petition to the Chancellor, ſettin 


terrogatories relative thereto, to which he pra 
the Defendant may make Anſwer upon Oatiifff Sw 


This Bill being filed in the proper Office, a Suan 


pena iſſues againſt the Defendant, ordering him Praë 
put in his Anſwer: If he fails within the Tim 
limited, he falls under the Contempt of the Cour 
and is compelled by ſeveral Writs, terminating i 
an Qutlawry, or- Commiſſion of Rebellion. Aft 
the Defendant has appeared to, and made Anſy 
to the Bill, the Plaintiff may take Exceptions 
the Anſwer, and oblige him to amend it till i 
Court is ſatisfied that he has anſwered. direQly 

all the Interrogatories in the Bill ; after whid 
Iſſue is joined; and the Court either proceeds 


hearing upon the Bill and Anſwer, or Witneſj T 
are examined and their Depoſitions taken down nucl 
Writing. When both Parties have finiſhed tien 


Proof, then the Cauſe comes to a general He: 
ing, and the Chancellor determines according 
Equity. The original Deſign of this Court, 2 


oppreſſive Forms of the Common Law; but u 
happy for. the People, this Inſtitution, like 


a Number of Forms and Delays have crept in 
the Practice of this Court, which deſtroy its 0 
yo Intention, and render it in many Cale 
ational Grievance. „ 
Every Attorney, ſworn of any of the oti 
Courts, has a Right to practice as a Solicitor 
Chancery, and generally do; but there are Swe 
Solicitors in Chancery, who make it their | 


Buſinefs to attend this Court: They are un i 
the ſame Regulations with Attornies, all of wii. en 


muſt ſerve ſeven Years to one of the Profelii 


CONVEYANCER, 79 
may ſollicit in Chancery; but as the Sollicitor is no | 
more than Agent, one of the Sixty Clerks appears 


l and conducts the Buſineſs : But then, none but a 
if Sworn Sollicitor can claim Fees or make out a Bill; 
any Perſon practiſing and demanding Fees for ſuch 


Practice, is liable to be ſent to Newgate, and lie 
there during the Chancellor's Pleaſure. 
There are particular Counſel who attend this 
Court, though they are admitted of the Common 
aw Courts; yet they find their Genius more 
turned to Equity and confine their Practice to 
this alone, and ſeldom care to be employed in a 
ommon Law Cauſe, Men very eminent at the 
Bar of the Court ef K:ing's-Bench, or Common 
eas, make a mean Figure at the Chancery Bar, 
ind ſo vice ver ſa. 2 . c 
The Education of a Sollicitor in Chancery is Education 
nuch the ſame with that of an Attorney at Com- ard Ge- 
on Law; only, if a Parent intends to breed his ns. 
on to this in particular, he binds him to a Chan- 
ery Sollicitor, or one of the Clerks in Chancery. 
he Genius and Diſpoſition ought to be the 
ame; only I apprehend a Practitioner in this 


1 ourt ought to have a more ſolid Judgment and 
ke d a larger Share of univerſal Learning; and may 


dt have ſo much Uſe for a quibbling Genius as 
e other. . „„ | 


boob doo obo ocbobokobo hes 
Ci AP; ME: 
Pf the Conveyancer and Money-Scrivener. 


HE Conveyancer is another Species of the At- 

torney : They are generally bred ſuch ; but 

chiefly employed in drawing of Deeds, Mort- His Buff. 

ges, and Conveyances of Eſtates. This is the ner.  * 
moſt 
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CV 16S EY. 81 
e Admirality and Spiritual Courts. Thoſe are 
cher Doctors of Civil Law, equal to Counſellors 
che other Courts, or Proctors, anſwering to 
ol ctrornies in Common Law. 
All Maritime Affairs are determined by the Ro- Nature of 
gan or Civil Law, unleſs where they are limited the Admi- 
| Statute, It differs from the Common Law in raltyLaws 
is, that there is no Jury, and that the Judge and Courts. 
dmiral determines in the ſaine Manner as the 
hancellor does. Thoſe who plead before this 
ourt are all Doctors, and the Under-Agents or 
anagers of the Proſecution are called Proctors. 
The Spiritual Courts are guided by the Civil Of the 
w, and ſuch Canons of the Canon Law as have Spiritual 1 
t been abrogated by the Acts of Parliament Court.. 
abliſhing the Reformation. The Archbiſhops 4 
d Biſhops, in their ſeveral Dioceſes, are Judges 
theſe Courts, and precede in them by their | 
legates : Before them all Matters of Scandal 1 
cognizable 3 they grant Adminiſtration to all I 
ls, and in their Coors all Matrimonial Cauſes | | A 
originally tried. Before the Reformation theſe | 
ritual Courts were Engines of Popiſh Tyranny 
Oppreſſion: And to this Day they are a great 
ſance to the Subject; and, in ſome meaſure, 
lemiſh in our Conſtitution. 
he Suits in theſe Courts are commenced by 
ation; and they proceed to Excommunica- 
in Caſes of Contempt; which has a dread- 
Effect upon the Liberty and Property of the 
ect. Moſt of the Steps of their Procedure is 
led on by Writing, in Defences, Anſwers, 
lies. The Depoſitions of Witneſſes are taken 
nin Writing, and figned by the Deponent, 
the Court of Chancery : Ki all Caſes 
e muſt be two Witneſs to the Proof of any 
» The Judge determines without any Jury, 
_ and 
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82 NOTARVY- PUBLIC. 


and conſtantly enforces his Sentence by Excom- 
munication and other Church Cenſures. 4 
The Edu- The Doctor muſt have an Univerſity Education 
tion of a be fully acquainted with the Languages : He ſtu 
Doctor of dies only the Corpus Juris Civilis, the Code, wil 
Civil the Writings of other Foreign Civilians ; for on 
Law, own Country affords no Authors on that dubjed, 
He receives his Degree of Doctor from the Uni. 
verſity, and by it is empowered to plead in al 
Spiritual Courts. As to his particular Genius, h 
is ſtill a Lawyer, and the ſame Spirit muſt H 

found in all its Profeſlors, 
The Proc. The Proctor, like the Attorney, muſt be ac- 
tor's Edu- quainted with all the Writs and different Fom 
cation and of Proceeding in the ſeveral ſupreme and ſubordi 
Abilities, nate Courts; takes Information from the Client 
: puts the Suit in Motion, and prepares Briefs fo 
the Counſel when the Cauſe comes to a Hearing, 
and conducts the whole till it comes to a find 

„ . 

He ought to have Money to go on, without 
troubling his Client upon every Occaſion, Mi 
Honeſty enough not to ſpin out the Proceſs to a 
unneceſſary Length, for the Sake of his Fee 
which, though not large, are yet ſo frequent, that 
a Spiritual Suit is near as bad and expenſive as ant 
in Chancery, The Proctor's Education ought t 


be liberal, and his Genius like that of the reſt d plic 
the Limbs of this Profeſſion, pio 

1 2 a N 
_torbobob ib dbbb hb ebobob ki: 
| th hi 
CHAP, XIV. any 

f the NoTARY-PUBLIC. 4 

T HE Notary-Public is a Branch of the Lav: « 
but practiſes no Part of it hitherto mel. 
tioned ; He is only converſant with the Law « any 


Merchants 


NOTARVJ- PUBLIC. 


Merchant; that is, in ſuch general Rules and 
Tuſtoms as are obſerved among Merchants in 
eir Dealings with one another in different Coun- 
ries, He is employed in Matters relating to Bills 
f Exchange 3 in proteſting ſuch Bills as are not 


le muſt know the Courſe of Exchange in all the 
ier Trading Cities, the Uſage of Payments, and 
the other Circumſtances that relate to that 
ice Affair. He is employed in ſettling Accounts 
letween Factors and their Employers, Maſters of 
hips, Supercargoes, and their Owners; in draw- 
e and engroſſing Indentures, Articles of Copart- 
erſhip of Trade, Charter Parties, and expediting 


d Writings relating to Traffic. 


anguages, ſuch as French, Dutch, Spaniſh, Ita- 
n, and Portugueſe : He muſt likewiſe be Maſter 
Latin, as ſeveral Foreign Inſtruments are drawn 


Figures and Merchants Accounts; and have a 


Forld. | 
His Genius ought to be extenſive and his Judg- 
mt penetrating, attended with an unwearied 
plication to Buſineſs, This is a very reputable 


ht t 
eſt dl 


a Notary. of Reputation and Practice, can ne- 
fail of handſome Bread. When they have done 
th him, they are fit for the Compting-Houſe 
any Merchant; and are generally preferred to 
er Perſons, on account of the Knowledge 
are ſuppoſed to have in the moſt intricate 
t of Commerce, eſpecially in negotiating 
is of Exchange. A Youth deſigned for this, 
any other Mercantile Branch, has no Occa- 

G 2 . ſion 


> 


cepted, or not duly honoured when accepted: 


olicies of Inſurance z and generally in all Deeds 

P. or theſe Rea- His Genius 
ns he muſt be acquainted with almoſt all the 24 Qua- 
uropean Tongues, but eſpecially the Trading cations. 


that Language, He ought to be fully Mafter 
neral Idea of every thing relating to the Trading 


mploy ; and Youth who have ſerved their Time 
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Remarks on EDUCATION 


ſion for ſpending his Time at the Univerſity; off - 


of this Treatife to mention the particular Educatic 


of any of the three Learned Profeſſions, viz. Lay 


General 
Remarks 


and Rules naries; and, perhaps, not without a great deal 


for the 


Education Scholars for the Maſters to be able to do Juſtice 
of Youth their Pupils; and, 1n general, thoſe employed 
not defigned them are mere Pedants, verſed in nothing 
Jor Law, mere Letters, without any Knowledge of uf 
Phyjic, Literature, and profoundly ignorant of Men 


Divinity. 


ty to point out the Errors of the preſent Schook 


ing and humouring the Boy's Genius; but tead 


of his darling Ferula, or a ſullen ſevere Þ 
viour; and by this meins whips his Pupib 


the moſt flaviſh Subjection. 


for a critical Knowledge of the Dead Languages bs 


As ] ſhall have frequent Occaſion in the Cour 
of Youth who are not deſigned for the Pra& 
Phyſic, or Divinity, I have taken this Opportunif 


and the Manner I apprehend the Time employ 
in theſe Seminaries may be beſt improved, 


At preſent, private Boarding-Schools, call 
Academies, are preferred to the Public Se 


Reaſon ; The Public Schools entertain too mat 


Things, Such an one has no Talent for diſcon 


him by ſome dogmatic Method, from whe b f 
he can no more be perſuaded to ſwerve, than s tha 
French Nation to abrogate the Salique Law: Vn. 
* on in one continued dull beaten Track; Een t. 

rain too is baren, and perhaps he is too hte, 
conſider the Method of conveying Knowiiſſhyer 
according to the Natural Genius or Manner. 
Apprehenſion peculiar to each Youth : But i Non 
old Precepts will not do, he endeavours to i the | 
the Languages down their Throats, by the H fetck 


Bloc kheads, and prepares their young Mind 
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Remarks on EDU CAT! . 
of Their Want of Judgment of the Boy's Genius 


"WF Public Schools; they have preſcribed a certain 
ourſe, in which they are all agreed, which 
xends ſo much Time that the moſt valuable Part 


empting to learn Trifles of no Signification to 

is future Happineſs: Seven Years is the leaſt 
ey require to compleat a Boy in a partial 
nowledge of the Claſſics; I call it partial, how- 
er well they may underſtand the Language, be- 
zuſe they and their Maſters are utter Strangers 
che Spirit and Meaning of thoſe celebrated Au- 


to Engliſh, but they can ſpeak their noble Sen- 
ents in no Eanguage; and whatever Progreſs 
ey have made in Greek and Latin, it is certain 
ey often know'no more of their Mother Tongue 
nz Wxcept the mere Sound) than if ous Bog been 
In in Fapan, or at the Cape of Good Hope, 
This 2 Ae gk A Public Schoch, 
che greater Seminaries of Weſtminſter, Eaton, 
are not free from them, and are attended 
whelWith ſome Miſchiefs nôt leſs in their Conſequen- 


han s than the former: There is a baſe Cuſtom in 
. % minſter-School, which I am ſurprized has not 
ck; Wen taken notice of and remedied. by the Legiſla- 
ö uy re, ſince ſo many eminent. Members of the 
10W 


Wovernment have been drought up at that Semi- 


anne. The Cuſtom I mean is, the tyranical Sub- 
3ut iſtion under which the junior Scholars are kept 
s t q the ſenior : They are mete Slaves; are obliged 
the i fetch and carry, like Spaniels; and do all the 
re Mfudgery of Menial Servants, under the Penalty 
upik g being ſeverely. beat by their Seniors: For which 


ter Reaſon than r they. had 


not the only Misfortune that attend the Maſters 


the Youth's Life is taken up in learning, or 


ors: I'hey can render, it is true, their Words 


J have no Redreſs from the Maſters; who 
th connive at and tolerate this Cuſtom, for no 


3 gone 
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a generous Spirit, and can propagate nothing 
the Doctrine of Slavery and Arbitrary Power, 


are more at leiſure to do juſtice to Indivithy 


I ſhould chuſe to have my Son initiated in If 
ters after this Manner: After he had learnel 
read Eugliſb diſtinctly, I would, inſtead of ply 
ing him immediately into a Latin Accidence, te 
him Engliſh grammatically; enable him to: 
lize his Mother Tongue by all the Rules of Gr 


moſt eminent Authors;- in the different Stila 
the Bar, the ve e. de- were . and; Hiſto 
He ſhould employ: at leaſt two Ye 


their particular Cuſtoms and Manners, By 
Time I fappoſe the Y outh about ten or el 
Tears of Age, when I would initiate him in 


'#/þ. Idioms: As he had learned the general! 
of Grammar, he muſt learn that there is no 
' ference in the Grammatical'ConſtruRion of! 
and that. of Engliſa, but that the firſt is de 
by Termination, and the laſt by: Article 
Thus would half the Taſk ber over; for it l 
dent, that a Youth: who has already 1 
89 | "ih eee 
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Remarks on EDUCATION, 


gone through the ſame Diſcipline themſelvs WF 
their Youth : This muſt be galling to a Boy 


Private Academies, as I obſerved, are now 
come much in Faſhion; yet they have very 
Advantages over the Public Schools, only t 
are not ſo much crouded, and therefore the Mah 


but they are, generally ſpeaking, as the oth 
and their Method is very little better, and, for! 
moſt part, as tedious, . _ 94] 


mat, and make him perfectly acquainted with 
natural Idiom: To fi this in his Head 1 u 
make him read and obſerve: the Beauties of 


ars in this I 
ner, learning the Hiſtory of his own Country, 


iin, by teaching him to conſtrue the molt 
Authors; in the Courſe of which he ſhoulÞ 
taught the Difference between the Latin and 


earne 
Prind 


Remarks no EDUCATION. 


« Wrinciples of Grammar, need but to ſtore his 
lind with a copious Vocabulary, to learn any 
o WW.anguage whatever. By this Means he may be 
r. ble to conſtrue any Latin Author in a Year's 
wilW'ime ; and this I think is as much as is neceſlary 
or any Youth to know of Latin who is not de- 

Woned for the Learned Profeſſions; which he may 
la o in three Years from his entering the Primer, 
s well as in a thouſand, A further Advantage 
is Method would have, that it would be im- 
Woſlible for him to forget what he had learned, as 
png as he retains his Mother Tongue; and he 
nuſt have a larger Stock of uſeful Ideas than if he 
ad ſpent ſeven Years in the mere Study of Latin; 


tiates his Memory and confounds his Judgment. 
he Ideas we receive in our early Years laſt 


ture Conduct. Of how much greater Advan- 
ge then would it be, to employ thoſe Years, 


laying up a ſufficient Store of uſeful Ideas, 
Which our riper Underſtanding and more advan- 
d Age may enlarge, than in filling up the emp- 


| - Eternity the ſame uſeleſs Thing, a prating 
oo „%%FFF . | 

After the Youth has attained this ſuperficial 
owledge of Latin, let him apply to French, 


is no Trading Tongue, ſpoke or underſtood in all 
n of es where Traffic flouriſhes. Dutch, Spaniſh, 
is dec tugueſe, and Ialian ought to be acquired by 
ticle ¶ who are any ways concerned in Commerce: 
or it t all theſe, except Dutch, may be acquired by 
learne Youth's own Application, without the Help 


Prine . of 


e cramming a Boy's Head full of a Dead Lan- 
age, of uſeleſs Words, and incoherent Terms, 


neeſt, and have the greateſt Effect upon our 


ben the Mind is moſt ſuſceptible of Knowledge, : 


Space with mere Sound, which muſt remain 


Wich is learned with equal Facility: This is not 
the polite Court Language of Europe, but is 
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Of the 
Poet. 


be puniſhed by the Sons of Parnaſſus, with 


„ 


Remarks on EDUCATION. 


of a Maſter, and ought to employ his vacy 
Hours during his Apprenticeſhip. ' This is th 
Education I think ſufficient, and in ſome meaſun 
neceſlary, in all Employments that are not mer 
Mechanical, and in the Remainder of this Tn 


#4 


1 ſhall refer the Reader to this rather than make; 


Repetition, 


I have now done with the three learned Pn 
feflions, and ſhall treat of no more of the Sciene m 


as all the reſt are but Auxiliaries to theſe, ae! 
not practiſed for Bread: I now proceed to wh 


is called the Liberal Arts; but ſhall confine nfW&.2 
ſelf to a View of thoſe only that are practiſed i. 
a Livelihood, and to which Youth are deſigneſ e 
educated, This delivers me from Poetry: Io! 
though many make their Bread by following na 
Muſes; yet I know none ſerves a Clerkſhip, Moo. 
are bound Apprentice to theſe Ladies, or am 
their Rhyming Servants. To meddle with ee 


Gentlemen, would not only be going out of Mitt 


Deſign of my Work, but might be dangerowW'a: 
well as impoſſible: None but a Poet can deſcihth 
what a Poet ought to be. For me to give Ri 
to make a Poet, even though I ſhould attempt 
higher than a Receipt for a Poct-Laureat, mi 


ſame Severity as Jupiter inflited upon Prometht 
for attempting to make a Man, and ſtealing 
from Heaven to animate his Clay: Theref 
diſclaim all. Knowledge of the: Ingredient | 
enter into the Compoſition of a Poet. He "if 

be born, not made ; therefore he is above 


Of the Liberal Arts thes 1 ſhall touch 
upon Sculpture, Painting, Muſick, and Ar 
—— ͤ vv | On 


Of Mus 1c. 


| Begin with Muſic, as Harmony is the firſt and 

chief Beauty in all Arts, Muſic is reckoned 
mong the Liberal Arts, only as it is ſtudied as a 
zenteel and pleaſant Accompliſhment, calculated 
ſooth the Mind, and unbend its moſt racking 
ares and Anxiety; but in this Country eſpecial- 
v, thoſe who practiſe it for Bread are in but ſmall 


bis ore Manly Faculties, and eraſes from the Soul and Blem- 
am manner of Martial Ardour. Soft Muſic luNs Mes. 

th teep all the active Paſſions, fills the Imagination 

of (With delicate Languiſhment, and moulds the whole 
erowWrame into a thoughtleſs Delirium, There is 
deſciWpthing in Nature has fo great an Effect upon the 


lan, he muſt be merely half- animated Clay 
bo cannot be moved by Harmony; in it there is 
ch boundleſs Variety, that every Temper and 
W''\polition meets with ſomething agreeable to his 
enius ; the Dull, the Stupid, and the Thought- 


Wd diveſted of their Inanity by its briſk Airs; the 


t higher, and every Thought of Danger baniſh- 
from his Breaſt by the Harmony of Warlike 


oſe Soul is fired by the Sound of Trumpets 
! tranſported to Acts of Madneſs by Drum and 
arion, may be melted down to the Softneſs of 


ul of Man as Muſic: He muſt be leſs than 


s may be raiſed out of their lethargic Trance, 


Wrtial firy Genius of the Soldier may be raiſed 


ruments of Muſic ; and the ſame Perſon, 


Wcpure, The Grave and Rigid of all Ages have /, Cha- 
Woked upon Muſic as of no public Utility: They racer, 
agine it effeminates the Mind, enervates the Beauties, 


a Woman 


90 n 
a Woman by the ſoft bewitching Melody of th 

Harp and Violin, It was this wonderful Efe 

Muſic that made the Ancients fable, that th 
Damned were charmed with the Pipe of Orpheus 

and that Trees, Stones, and Things inanimat 

danced to the Mufic of Apollo. 5 

Briſk Martial Muſic communicates a Vivacih 

to the Soul of Man, that makes him deſpiſe {| 
Danger, and meet Death cloathed in all his Te 

rors with Intrepidity and Reſolution; where 

| ſoft Airs, and elaborate Melody has the contra 
Effect: From whence it is obſerved, that th 

Spirit of moſt Nations may be learned by the N. 

ture of the Muſic with which they are delighted 

The E fefsFlorid ſprightly Airs denote a fierce, hardy, an 
of Mufic in valiant People; but ſoft, delicate, and harmoy 
different ous Notes beſpeak the effeminate, lazy, and y 
Countries. Iuptuous Coward. While the Muſic of Italy u 
full of Difcord, and conſiſted more in Noi 

than Harmony, then was ſhe the Miſtreſs of ui 
World: Her hardy Sons fought to the Tune. 

their rude artleſs Inſtruments, with Courage ai 
Intrepidity, and courted Death in the moſt diſt 

Climes ; but fince ſhe refined in her Taſte 

Muſic, and has been poliſhed out of her ru 
Melody, by degrees ſhe has degenerated i 

what ſhe is, a Nation of Prieſts, ſomething | 

than Women; into a Race of mere effemim 
Cowards, EE 7 2 
What may be obſerved of the 7talians will 

found true of Nations nearer home: As Jtak 

Muſic, and the Love of it, has prevailed in tit 

Illands, Luxury, Cowardice, and Venality | 
advanced upon us in exact Proportion, In 
Southern Parts, where this bewitching Dem 

beſt known, we find leſs of Martial Ardor that 

the more remote and Northern Parts, where li 

have not been ſqueaked out of their 01d * 

| nti 


Nesse 

de ntient Courage: One may diſcern in the Muſic 
gat the Scotch ighlanders ſomething of the hot 
ter ungovernable Temper of that unhappy war- 
Mike People: Obſerve but with Attention one 
nalfÞf their Marches, and you may mark in the 


ighland Chieftain; in the Shortneſs of the Stops 
ind Quickneſs of the Meaſure, their firy hot and 
aſty Diſpoſition; and when you come to the 
horus, you may fancy you ſee him, with his 


acih 
fe al 
Ter 


leres 


un nad Followers, ruſhing into Battle like the Wind, 


it thllip nd _—_ Death and Deſtruction about him every 


e NiMWhybere. Even in their Dead, Marches, and Fu- 
btel Meral Dirges, their Martial Diſpoſition may be 
„, raced ; their Complaints are not in ſoft Murmurs, 


r melodious Wailings, they ſeem in a Paſſion, 


moll 

nd wind rather ſcold than complain, and the Sound 
ly ems to expreſs more of Anger than of Grief. 

No Croſs but the Narrow Seas, over into Ireland, 
of here the Manners and Cuſtoms of the People 
une re much the ſame; yet we find a wonderful Dif- 


ge Al 
1 
"alte 
r rul 
ed | 
ing | 
emini 


> Inhabitants; s nn 5 

The Iriſb were once a warlike hardy People, 
d {till have retained ſome Part of their old Diſ- 
lition : They are hardy at this Day; their Po- 


ut of Ireland very good Soldiers; but at home, 
eir Spirit is broke, they groan under the Yoke 
their new Governors; they but remember 
ex were once free, This affects their Muſic 
nlibly : Their Inſtruments are rude, and have as 
tle Harmony in them as thoſe of the High- 
ders, but they want that. Life and Spirit ; there 
adead Languor in all their Tunes ; they have 


| will 
8 Ital 
in tif 
ality | 

at 
Demm 
xr thai 
here 
Muſic, 

Ant 


cy you hear the Rattling of Chains in their 
ot ſprightly Compoſitions. 
4 From 


baorous - Noiſe, the haughty proud Step of the 


rence in their Muſic, and in the Diſpoſition of 


rty makes them ſo; and they prove, when once 


mourning complaining Sound, and you muſt | 
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The Genius 
of a MHu- Ear is abfolutely neceſſary, and without ig all th 


dangerous entirely, or has not an jndependant Fortune, 
Qualiſica- vould have him avoid any Improvement in'Sin 


oug ht to be 
avoided by 


MUSICIAN. 
From all this I would only infer, that a Rs 
finement of our Taſte into a Love of the ſoft In 
lan Muſic, is debaſing the Martial Genius of th 
Nation; and may one Day be a Means to fiddh 
us out of our Liberties. I would chuſe, if we ar 
to be improved in Muſic, that the Compoſe 
would keep to the old Britiſß Key, and Jet 
ſing Enghfh as well as ſpeak it. 
A Genius for Muſic is diſcerned early; a 800 


Art on Earth cannot make either a Compo 


or Performer. There are ſome who have a pa 
Ear, and become excellent Judges and Compoſ tue 
of Muſic, who cannot play well upon any Inſin e 
ment, or turn a Tune with their Voice; but! 
Performer muſt have an Ear. Thoſe who di . 
| e 


cover any liking to Mufic ought to be early | 
to learn: The Par wy be improved, the Til 
refined, much eaſter than in advanced Yea 
and the Joints and Fingers are then moſt pliabl 
and acquire a natural Facility in Performance, 

But if a Youth is not reſolved to turn Muſic 


ing. If he is obliged to follow any Buſineſs t 
requires Application, this Amuſement * certai 
takes him off his Buſineſs, expoſes him to Con 
pany and Temptations to which he would othe 
wiſe have been a Stranger, I believe it will a 
with every. Body*s Obſervation what I have 
ways remarked, that a Tradeſman who could ſ 
a good Song, or play upon any Inſtrument, | 
dom or never proſpered in his Buſineſs : I dec 

it, I never found one, but in the end becat 
Beggars. While they had any thing to ſpend, tf 
facetious Turn gave them Acceſs to, and m 

them coveted in all tippling Companies : 
Praiſe, the Reſpect and little Flattery of 1 
F 


MUSICIAN. 


bottle Companions, pleaſed ſo much, that they 


urally grow upon them; Neglect of Buſineſs, 
Jie Hours, and unneceſſary Expence, beget Po- 
erty and Diſeaſes, and the poor Man has been ſo 
appy as to ſing himſelf into Miſery, and to pur- 
haſe Poverty to his Family with a Tune of the 
idle. 5 95 

lk a Parent cannot make his Son a Gentle- 
un, and finds, that he has got an Itch of Muſic, it 
much the beſt Way to allot him entirely to that 
tudy. The preſent general Taſte of Muſic in 
e Gentry may find him better Bread than what 


erhaps this Art deſerves. The Gardens in the 

o ummer Time employ a great Number of Hands; 
rly (ber they are allowed a Guinea a Week and 
Wowards, according to their Merit. The Opera, 


he Play-Houſes, Maſquerades, Ridottoes, and 
he ſeveral Muſic-Clubs, employ them in the 
inter, But I cannot help thinking, that any 
ther Mechanic Trade is much more uſeful to 
e Society than the whole Tribe of Singers and 
rapers 3 and ſhould think it much more re— 


im Apprentice to the beſt Maſter of Muſic in 
gland. This I know muſt be reckoned an un- 
hionable Declaration in this Muſical Age; but 
Jbore my Country ſo well, that I hate every 
ing that adminiſters to Luxury and Effeminacy: 
vould rather Britons were rude, unpoliſhed, 
d free, than to ſee them Slaves, with all the 


lite Delicacies and Improvements of the Eaſtern 
d Weſtern World, 


LOTS? 
72 


ould never deny to make one in a Party of Plea- 
ure; the Love of Company and the Bottle na- 


utable to bring my Son up a Blackſmith (who 
ertuuthas ſaid to be the Father of Muſic) than bind 
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A De fini- 
tion of . 


The Genius The Painter muſt be born, not made; that i 
of a Pain-if he has not a natural Genius, all the Learning 


ter. 


colocoobol co cct? cedtohchobotot yl 


Picture needs but ſpeak to perſwade us of it is re: 


tolerable in his Profeſſion. It may be diſcover 


PAINTING. 


CHA XVI... 
Of PAINTING. 


AINTING is the Art of deſcribing upoſWmc 

a Plain the Figure and exact Reſemblance ges 
any Object. It conſiſts in a due Diſpoſition 0 
Light and Shade; which deceives the Eye ſo att 
fully, as to make us believe we ſee the Objed 
before us in all its Proportions. Though ever 
thing is flat, yet we ſee the Figures move, th 
Limbs ſtarting from the Canvaſs : Its Eye 
ſpeak the Paſſions, its Geſture deſcribes the in 
ward Perturbation of the Mind, and the who 


xiſtence ; yet it is all a Shadow, a mere Decejti 


Viſus. 
and Art on Earth cannot make him eminent 0 


in Children in their Infancy, by their Inclim 
tion to be ſcrawling upon the Wall, or Paper 


with whatever they can get: If a Boy is oblervahſ t 
to amuſe himſelf in this Manner, without ani 
accidental Impreſſion, ſach as I mentioned era 
the firſt Chapter, it is a plain Indication of Pe 
Genius diſpoſed for this Art; which muſt Mer 
early improved; for the Joints and Fingers, t! 
ſoon uſed to the Pencil, become pliablegand n 
turally anſwer the Dictates of the Mind; where 
as, when a Child grows old, before he is taug ds | 
to handle theſe delicate Inſtruments, the Mulci 4 
lie 


are not eaſily moved, and he may till retain | 
Liking and Taſte for Painting, but prove a buy 
ling Performer, Th 

"The 
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| There are ſeveral Branches of this noble Art: Several 
he Hiſtory, the Landſkip, and the Portrait Pain- 4:Ferent 
er; and, to ſpeak properly, there are, almoſt, Branches 
; many different Painters as there are Subjects to in Paint- 
aint. Some have a Taſte for Animals in general; - 
"me delight or excel in drawing, perhaps, but 

e Animal; others Fiſhes, ſome Flowers, and 
ponÞþme Fruits, There have been Perſons in all 
e ages eminent for all theſe Branches ſingly, who 
\ of cre but indifferent Painters in all the other. 


art- 
djed 
ver) 
th 
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E ln; 
whole 
8 ret 


eceptil 


hat 1$ 


k 


ranch of this uſeful Art; though we have very Painter. 
win England that excel or have been eminent 
this Part: Sir Godfery Kneller and Sir James 
bornhill are moſt revered by Connoiſieurs of our 
* but theſe come far ſhort of the Italian 
aſters. h 
ltaly has for many Ages been the Seat of the The Ita- 


which ſhe is now declining. There is nothing many' Op 
ps the Art of Painting ſo much alive there, as for tunities 
Roman Catholick Religion: The vaſt Sums F ?mprov- 


arnin f improve 
ent M loyed by the Churchmen and Laiety in adorn- in tbis 
oveteſſ Churches and Chapels, and purchaſing the Art. 
clinaWures of Saints and Martyrs, give Encourage- 


PaperWit to Painters to reſort to that Country more 


polen to any other. The ſeveral Academies for 
ut anfWting, not only produce Painters, but give a 
ned eral Taſte for Painting to the whole Body of 
1 of People. The Reſpect that is paid to Men 
auſt {Went in this Profeſſion, is another Encourage- 


gers, It for Parents to breed their Children in that 
and ny. Theſe Advantages keep up the Spirit and 
wherFWutation of Italian Painters; yet they have few 
; taupliſÞ6s to boaſt of in this Age: The Urbans and 
Muſcl/s are gone, and none of the Moderns have 
-tain Mplied their Place, 

a bun! 


The 


Every 


The Hiſtory Painter is by far the nobleſt TheHifory 


uſes, and the Nurſery of Arts and Sciences; lians have 
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96 PAINTING. 
Ewery Na- 7 Nation has a particular Taſte in Painting 
tim has as in Muſic; the Italian excels in Hiſtorical R 
particular preſentations; the French in Flowers and Al 
Tale in mals; the Dutch in Drolls; and the Engliſb i 


Painting, Portrait or Face-Painting. The Gentry of [3 
and excel land of late Years have affected a Taſte in ad & 
in aft Zeng Paintings, and are in that reſpect the Bubble, tl 
Branches. Europe: Private Gentlemen lay out vaſt Sums Hur 
purchaſe Italian Originals, which they buy, . 
upon their own Judgment, but the Skill of ſon C 


trading Connoiſieurs; who undoubtedly mak 

them pay for their Love of the Name of emine 

Painters. We have ranſacked all the Cloſets | 

hy Italy, and laid out more Money in one hundr 
do "oy Years in Italian, or pretended Italian Origin 
4141.4 ;, than would have purchaſed the whole Ifland 
be Pur, the Time of the Conqueſt ; but notwithſtandi 
. chaſe of this almoſt univerſal Taſte, or rather Fancy, k 
Pia, Painting, there is but ſmall Encouragement 
good Painters in the Hiſtorical Way of our on 
Country : Nothing goes down but the Works 
Foreigners ; let our own Hands excel ever 

much, their Works do not bring them 0 

Tenth of the Price that is afforded the mean 

Italian Bungler. That this. Country might p 
Mu! con duce as good Painters as any other on Earth, 
tinue ſotiil they were equally encouraged, is what no Man 
a t1ucTafie his Wits will deny, Were the Lovers of Paint 
 p-evails. among our Nobility to contribute to the ere 
and maintaining Academies for Painting, 2 

done in other Nations, we ſhould in a few Ye 

| boaſt of as eminent Hands as any in /tah. 

this would not only be a Nurſery for Paints 

but improve the National Taſte and Judgm 

in the Art : Our Nobility would then be able 

judge of a Piece by the Rules of Art, and va 

it according to its own intrinſic Excellence, . 

out conſulting the Name, or depending on 

Judgm 


| PAINTING. 97 
"..doment of Italian Piture- Mongers, Till this 

Writ prevails, it is ſcarce worth a Gentleman's | 
une to be at the Expence of an Education 

table to this I er 5 b . 

Our preſent Excellence in Painting, conſiſts , e 
the Portrait Way ; and in this, all An 1* 3 
Wurs juſtly yieid us the Preheminence, There trait Way. i 
Ne as good Prices given, and Pieces as well exe - 

Jed in this Branch as any where on Earth; yet 

en to proſper in this Buſineſs depends oftner 

on Chance, or Caprice, than real Merit. The 

ſod Face-Painter muſt have the Name of having 

elled to Rome; and when he comes Home, he 

"Wit be ſo happy as to pleaſe ſome great Perſon- 1 


ang , Who is reputed a Connoiſieur, or he remains 
_ f continual Obſcurity. If he ſhould paint a Cob- 
7 p , with all the Beauties of Art, and the moſt 
-) 9 


ring Likeneſs, he muſt paint only Coblers, and 

ſatisfied with their Price; but if he draws a 

ke, or ſome dignified Perſon, though his Fea- 3 
es ſhould prove ſo ſtrong that the mere Sign- [| 
Dauber could not fail to hit the Likeneſs, he | 
ones immediately famous and fixes what Price 


MI Ypleaſes on his Work. This undiſcerning Foi- 
"ts a great Dif odeſt Meri 
_ CET: icouragement to modeſt Merit, 
"Mat muſt check the Growth of the Art in every 


ntry where it prevails. It is ſtrange that a 
leman would not pique himſelf, and take a 
le in ſearching for and encouraging concealed 


Sy, th: Acts of that kind would eternize his 
4 mory ; ſince none could remember a Horace 
Print muſt hear of a Mecænas, who received more 
Judgm e by the Countenance he gave that Poet, than 
H Fi e high Honours he received from the Em- 


Ir of the World. 


and G e are much improved of late Years in Land- e are of 

Wy Painting ; owing to the Aſſiſtance acquired ate im- 

| *. xperumental Philoſophy: The Chamera Ob- proved in 
5 H ſcuro, Landſtip. 


His Genin, The Painter ought to be a Poet as well 
arther il. Painter: He muſt be acquainted with all the! 
/xftrated, Tious Paſſions, and their vifible Effects upon! 


PAINTING. 
ſcura, and ſome other Inſtruments, diſcovere( if 
late Years, have reduced Perſpective to Mech 
nical Rules, and increaſed our Acuracy in Lay 
{kip, inſomuch, that but a little Knowledge! 
the other Branches is neceflary to comple 
Landſkip-Painter. He muſt indeed have a Ty 
in Painting, to know how to repreſent the pri 
_ Cipal Objects in a Landſkip, in ſuch a manner ay 
attract the Eye, and make the other Parts of f 
Scene ſerve only to enlighten that Part withn 
obſcuring it, or calling off our Attention from t 
chief Beauty of the Proſpe&t : In this Caſe, t 
Painter is obliged to deviate from the ſtrict Ru 
of Perſpective, and perhaps occupy a larger du 
by his principal Figures, than they have in Nati 
Thus, ſuppoſing, a rural Scene 1s painted, i 
chief Beauty of which conſiſts in a natural (i 
cade, or a large Fall of Water; if the Paint 
in his Deſign, gives this Water-Fall its nat 
Dimenſions, it is loſt in the Picture; there 
pears but a ſmall Thread of Water, ſcarce pt 
ceptible to the Beholder; and the whole ha 
Stiffneſs, and loſes the Beauty of the origi 
Scene: To avoid this, the Painter muſt givel 
Jet of Water a larger Demenſion ; ſuch, as mi 
ttcike the Eye at once, and attract the Attenti 
to that Object chiefly, to which all the reſt oil 
Piece appear as Appendages, or like Epiſods| 
the main Argument of an Epic Poem. 


Human Syſtem. His Piece is a Relation of In 
and Characters in Hierogliphics, inſtead of Wai 
He ſpeaks a dumb, but expreſſive, Langau! 
that is underſtood by all Mankind. In this reg e 
he has the Advantage of the Hiſtorian, wi" 
confined to one Tongue or Nation, and obig 


. — CARD, 
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PAINTING. 8 
expreſs his Thoughts by Symbols, which harre 

AR OW 1 1 ſit ane. 5 

Ihe Education af a Painter 1 to be likeral, His Edu- ö 
0 enable him to underſtand Men and Things, Latin | 
ave already. obſerved, that he ought tob ns Far 2 3 
0 improve his 10 e eh he mult 

12 55 8 


rent 


0 ere | 
he ub e to 10 1 1 . 28 two 
duineas a Scaſon, 0 95 oo s to, the Xpence of 

| ubſeri bets, in their 
urn, ſet the. Fig igure;. that. is, 5 e the Man or 
Voman in ſuch Attitude, in py de liche of. 1 


oom, 1 their 5 10 5 Hehe £ ſets The 


11 the roſt © 
ke thei lacęs icon 0 5 ä HR 10% 15 (th ON OS. 
| nd the ceed 0 n ery. Man 853 

ning 9 PO IE 10 7 * 75 5 
Rane and Venice mon the tbe p 1 1 chools R 4 
r Painting: Note, the be ho pins Ire Cena Rome | 
ith eminent Frpfęſl ors, "who direct the young the beft | 


udent/in_his Exerciſe ; and as gfeat a a Variety of Schools for 


igures are pro) | a 4 A ents require. In Painting. 
wel e or other of jt cle Schools the young Painter 
| the Wuſt remain two or 55 Mears; and afterwards | 
pon it the moſt famous W orks of the Antient Pain- | 
of I rs, to be met. with 1 in 13 Abundance in the | 


loſets, of a NoWeys „Churches, and Monaſteries 
L ren Ita I. hey muſt Audy their Works, 
| "= APY to. amine their peculiar” PPAges 
ile: For g&yery Painter has ſome particu 
lanner, which they call their Stile; by whi h 
E H 2 they 
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yu 3 in this Profeſſion, is, expenſive ; and that, afte} 


4 ation natural Endowments are capable of affording hi 


* ſober Di. Hand; and the 
1 1 b Smell of the 001 0 11 which they are aun 


: wefory. ceſs in the Uſe of Women or Wine, is abſoli 
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they may bediſtinguiſhed, as much as one Anil ? 
from another. 

Parents By this general View of the liberal Part oft t 
cautioned Art, it may be obſerved, that the true (Geng 
to conſider for Painting i is rarely to be met with; that t 
the Ex- Education required to compleat the young! Studg 


200 


Eds: has attained all the Perfection which Art and! 


his Employment depends upon a happy Introdi 
tion to Buſineſs by ſome eminent Patron, and 
Continuance of it by a large” Acquaintatice” t f 
fore Parents ought 0 be cautious how the} hi 
2 Child into thi Bufinefs, to depend on it for 
Livelihood, "Without" being previouſly 2Mtred} 
they can go through the Expence, and pt 
him thoſe Friends to uſher lis erit into 
Knowledge of the Public; © They ought likey 
to be ſatisfied, that the Youth has a healthy C 
ſtitution: It does hot require arobuft Perſon; 
Py 9, he ye. 75 to have no Indication of a Confumyl 
Confita- 1; or a pthiſicky Diſpoſition, or any nervousDiſa 
Mb. Peridns of this Havi 8 Body have feldom af 
pt to' be affected 95 


abjelutely verſant. A ſober Diſpoſition, free from 


K neceſſary, not only to preſerve the Hand 
11 remors, Aide coil Attendant dn Debai 
of theſe in) but tb keep the Underf an 
_ "clear 414d th i Joe upclouded. ˖ 
I hive take dit View of the Libeat 

of this Art; I ſhall now go through the fe 
3 of it; that are reckoned ol — a 

hat we have been treatin 

ws Yi th 1 0 who deal in Oils ee and 
e to Drawing, engraving "1 Printing * 
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DRAPERY-PANTER. cor 


. CHAP. XVII. 
Of the DRAPERY-PAINTER, 


HE Drapery-Painter is but the loweſt Degree 
of a liberal Painter; he is employed in dreſ- 
g the Figures, after the Painter has finiſhed the 
ce, given the Figure its proper Attitude, and 
awn the Out-lines of the Dreſs or Drapery. 
Portrait-Painter, who is well employed, has not 
me to cloath his Figures, and therefore em- 
Þys a Drapery-Painter to finiſh that Part of the 
ork, This Workman muſt have a tolerable 
tion of Painting in general : But his chief Skill 
liſts in his Knowledge of Colours and the mix- i, &,,:.. 
e of them, to produce the proper Shades; for 254 Qua- 
WE Painter generally draws the Out-lines, and j;$cazjons. 
n; Wes him to fill up the empty Space with proper 

ours. The Drapery-Painters are generall 
Vyed in Sign- poſt drawing, and other Sorts of 
nting, that do not require a Maſterly Hand: 
ey have commonly but a dull Genius, and a 
re Mechanic Head : However, thoſe who are 
nent in their Way, and, in the Employ of a 
Loed Maſter, make very handſome Bread; they Bei- 
WP ſometimes. earn a Guinea a Day, and mult page; 
mere Bunglers if they cannot make Half a 
mea, 1 8 | 1 5 . | 
0 heir Education may be as low as you pleaſe ; Their Edu- 
ral RF 45 in all other Branches that handle the Pen- cation. 

N to be early acquainted with the Uſe 

it: The ſooner they are bound Apprentices; 
greater Proficiency they may be expected to 
Pe: A ſober Diſpoſition, and a ſound Conſti- 
ig) U H 3 tution 
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Painter. Arms and Atchievements of Noblemen and G 


niui. Study; ; and requires rather a laborious than! 


102 HER AL D. PAINTER; 
Nea are abſolutely requiſite here, for the fan 


eaſons Which 1 have aſſigned in- the Chapter 
Painting. 


boo baker kfb hc 


WM. H A P. XVIII. 15 
Of theHerald, Houſe, ech n 1511 


" {4 ain 
His Buſi- Tur Herald, Houſe, a Conch Paine 
neſs as an enerally joined to together in this City: 
Herald Herald Babak, hid Buſmeſd is to draw: Coat 


tlemen. He 6ught to be acquainted - with 
Genealogy of the principal Families of the lk 

fo be able to blaon their Coats and Eſcutehailf 

without being obliged to go on every Occala 

the Herald's Office, which in Exgland is biti 

gularly kept: He muſt be acquainted with al 

Terms of Art, which are many, with al 

Diſtinctions in Blazort and * 0 hoes Nut 

| Chivalry. z F y + > 'G & 

His Ce- Thi whole Art of 8 is but dad 


Genius: A ftrong Memory, to retain the e 
Iams: and DiſtinRicns of the Art, is them 
quiſite natural Qualification. As to the Dr 
Part, it requires no nite; Hand, nor ex 
E aſte:; 3-2 ſlight Reſemblante of the Fig 
. 44 is all that is required, juſt ſuch a Lil 
as can defcribe'a Horſe, without bring ob 
the Name at the Bottom: They do it 
Abend, and execute, after their m 
"wy two or three rude Strokes of a Petitil, 

| a Judicjous Painter; As: employ ſome 
oy . £75U Towel BA 
E 


* 


This Branch of his Buſineſs is profitable enough Their Pro- 
\ the Maſter, who is generally paid according firs and 

e Quality and Ability of his Employer; and a ages. 
bod Hand as a Journeyman may have from three 
four Shillings a Day. g 


As a Houſe Painter, he is employed in Paint- Hr, Buſi- 
g the Outſide and Inſide of Houſes; which re- xj; as an 
ires no manner of Ingenuity : The chief Secret Houſe 

5s in grinding, mixing, and compounding the Painter. 
plours; as to the laying them on, it requires no His Ge- 
t, but an even Hand and to carry the Bruſh up 25 and 
d down according to the Grain of the Wood. Qualifca - 
is Branch is now at a very low Ebb, o 1 1 

nt of the Methods practiſed by ne e 
rs; who have ſet up Horſe- Mills to grind the 

lours, and ſell them to Noblemen and Gentle- 

n ready mixed at a low Price, and by the Help 

a few printed Directions, a Houſe may be 

ted by any common. Labourer at one Third 

he Expence it would have coſt before the Mi- 

y was made public. There are a vat Num- 

of Hands that follow this Branch, as it may 

learned in a Month as will as in ſeven Years : 

ſterers, Whitewaſhers, and every body that 

but handle a Bruſh, now ſet up for Houſe 

ters. When it was the Taſte to paint Houſes 
Landſkip Figures, and in Imitation of varie- 

d Woods and Stone, then it was neceſſary to 

e an Apprenticeſhip to the Buſineſs, and re- 

ed no mean Genius in Painting to make 

pleat Workman z but ſince the Mode has 

ed, and Houſes are only daubed with dead 

urs, every Labourer may execute it as well 

e moſt eminent Painter. They muſt indeed 

a found Head ; I do not mean with reſpe& 

jeir Underſtanding ; that may be as lame as 
pleaſe, but a ſteady Brain, to go up aloft, 
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Their 
W, ages . 


The gene- The Journeymen of this Branch are the l 
ral Cha- tieſt, lazieſt, and moſt debauched Set of Fell 
rafter of that are of any Trade in and about London: It 


the Four- fore I think no Parent ought to be ſo mad # 
| HEY Men. 


upon the Eves of Houſes, and ſtand out at Wy 
dos upon very-tottering Supports: I think this 
only Qualification neceſſary in a Houſe Painte, 


tend to this Branch have overſtocked it: Then 


Times in the City of London and Suburbs, th 


Im Hands Three Shillings; and in the thor 
Two Shillings a Day: Which, conſidering! 


Bread. 
Their Conſtitutions ought to be hardy 
ſound : They are much expoſed to Heats 
. Colds on the Outſide of Buildings; and the fin 
Smell of the Colours, and the EMuvia of 


fectly ſound. | 


Hours, in which he cannot earn a Subſiſtance ! 


every Day, and in the end turns out al 
„„ —— 


— 


coAcH PAIN TER. 


The Numbers, as I have obſerved, that yy 


not Bread for. one Third of them ; and x; 


are idle at leaſt four or five Months in the Ya 
Their Work begins in April or May, and d 
tinues till the Return of the Company to To 
in Winter, when there are many of them out 
Buſineſs, When they are employed, they hy 
in the longeſt Days, Half a Crown, and ſn 


ak 
In 
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e b 
f th 
d 
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Time they are idle, is but poor and precati 


White-Lead they are much among, is apt to 
fect their Nerves and Lungs, if they are not 


+ 


bind his Child Apprentice for ſeven Years, 
Branch that may be learned almoſt in as nl 


he has got it, runs the Riſk of breaking his 


*% 


„ 


ot Lobo obo) boob both 
CHAP, 1” 
Of the Coloux-Max. 


AVIN G treated of ſuch as uſe Colours, it is 5 Bufi- 

neceſſary now to ſay ſomewhat of thoſe who 2e of a 

make, mix, or ſell them, The Colour- Man buys Colour- 

manner of Colours uncompounded : He is, in Man. 

me ſhape, the Apothecary to the Painter; as 

e buys the ſimple Colours and compounds ſome 

f them: He grinds ſuch as require grinding, 

d adds that Expence to the prime Coſt, He 

ught to be a thorough Judge of Colours, ta 

now all their Properties, and the common Tricks 

at are uſed in ſophiſticating Dyes of all ſorts, 

jot with an Intention of cheating his Cuſtomers, _ 

ut to guard againſt the Impoſition of thoſe who 

ould impoſe upon him 'in the Sale of Goods. 

The common Colour-Man generally ſells Oyls, 

Pickles, and ſeveral Things that are ſold in what. 

re properly called Oyl-Shops. But the Colour- 

Han properly confines himſelf to what relates to 

ainting ; of this Sort, I know but one in London, 

iz. Mr. Kateing, at the White-Hart in Long- 

(cre, This Gentleman deals in all Colours for 

he Houſe Painter ; but his chief Buſineſs conſiſts 

furniſhing the Liberal Painters with their fine 

olours: A Painter may go into his Shop and be 

miſhed with every Article he uſes, ſuch as Pen- 

ls, Bruſhes, Cloths ready for drawing on, and 

manner of Colours ready prepared, with which 

e cannot be ſupplyed either in ſuch Quality or 

Quantity in any or all the Shops in London, He 

himſelf an excellent Judge of Colours, and has 

o mean Taſte in Painting; and, all things con- 
idered, 


7 


106 
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dwindled to a Trifle. Thoſe who are empleo 


ſidered, I know none in the Trade ſo fit as Mit 
Gentleman to propoſe as a Pattern for all Coluhon 
Men. | mT 
No Man is fit to keep a,Colour-Shop who Hur 
not ſerved an Apprenticeſhip : The Articles Meet 
deal in are ſo many, and require ſuch a nice H. 
and fo great Practice to be a Judge of them, thy yit 
even ſeven Years are too little to learn this Travel Tl 
But though it. is a profitable- enough Brand ther 
there is Buſineſs, but for few: Hands, ed 
. Journeyman, if he underſtands the Buſineſs at 
Wages of Shop, and can keep the Accounts of it, may nes 
a ꝓourney- pect Twenty or Five and Twenty Pounds a Yeu a 
man, Bed and. Board: But every Colour-Shop emp um. 
but one of theſe, and few can afford the Wag ear 
They employ Labouręrs to grind their Colours Mees, 
the common Price of Ten or Twelve Shilla ran. 
per Week : So that I ſhould not chuſe to bie rea 
my Son to this Branch, unleſs I had Stock to{ 
him up with, which muſt not be inconſiderablMW%:? 
and a Proſpect of Buſineſs when ſet up, Moſt | 
the Apptrentices to this Trade bred up in tha 
Shops turn out only Houſe-Painters, and theſe . 
have deſcribed in the preceeding Chapter, as 0 
Society not very defirable to be numbered amo 
Of Dry. , There are Shops, called ny Oe, who dll 
$a/ters, in Colours; but they chiefly deal with Dyers ul E 
Stainers 5 of whom J ſhall ſpeak when I come Y 
| There ate ſome: others employed in preparifſÞd 1: 
The Com- Colours, ſuch as, in making Powder- Blue, cf: 
p:fition of monly called Praſian Blue, from that My fahl 
Pruſban being invented in that Kingdom. It is made ir orl 
Flie. Bullocks Blood by the Operation of Fire: en, 
Work is chiefly carried on in the Borough of Ste 
1 ark; is an odious ſtinking Buſineſs, and by they Iher 
cret of the Preparation being public, the Profits 3 


IN 
Uh 


Su 
thed 
fits I 
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GIL/DER, 
it take no Apprentices, and chiefly employ com- 


On 


on Labourersz; to do the Drudgery, _ 


There are ſome who prepare that beautiful Co- 


ur called Carmine, which is prepared by extract- 7h, Com- 


g the Dye from Scarlet Rags: This is but in pojrion of 
ut Hands, and no Apprentices are bound to the Carmine. 
ſtery, _ vx N . 
There are Works at M bitechapel, and ſome 
her of. the Suburbs, for making of White and Of White 
ed Lead, with the reſt of the Preparations of and Red 


Gat Metal. But the Work is performed by En- Lead. 


nes, Horſes, and Labourers, who are ſure in a 
w Years to become paralytic by the Mercurial 


umes of the Lead; and ſeldom live a dozen 


ears in the Buſineſs. They take no Appren- 
ces, and therefore any further Notice of theſe 
ranches would be foreign to the Deſign of this 
featiſe. F 


to obkobobob hob ob cb kb ob 
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f Gilding in Wap. ad theſe enpleed 


HE Art of Gilding, I mean, Gilding of 75% A.. 

Wood, is performed two Ways: In the one, of plain 

e Leaf-Gold is laid upon a Coat of Whiting, Gi/aing. 

dis plain Gilding, and will not admit of Bur- 

i: The Whiting is laid upon the Work in ſe- 

ral thin Coats, and allowed to dry; then the 

Vork is watered and the Leaf-Gold laid gently 

pon it with a Piece of Cotton or ſoft Pluff: As 

e Water is fucked in to the Whiting, the Gold 

theres, and the looſe Pieces of Leaf are bruſhed 

t gently, when the Work is finiſhed, The next 

ethod of Gilding is Burniſn Gold; which is laid Of Burris 
be 7 upon Gold. 


» 
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upon a Coat of Size, called Gold Size. The big 


ſtcemed the beſt that is uſed by any of the Tut 


GI LDE R. 


aration of this Size is kept a profound Sect: 
ut J have picked up the following Receipt, 6 


4A RRECEI PT for Burniſh Gold Size, | : 


A Receipt Take one Pound and an Half of the beſt Pipe C | 
2 Foo Gan Half an Ounce of Red os 5 Of ge , | 
"ev." On Quarter of an Ounce of Black Lead, WM 
Forty: Dreps. of . Sweet Upt,.:.. > oa, 0 


W 
the better. With this Size they lay two Co 


lay on the Gold, they water the Yize and putd 


dried, they burniſh it with a Dog's Tooth, Wor 
this way gilded, will ſtand the Weather for-mal 
Fears; eſpecially if the Size be old, in whil 


Wapes of a 
Gilder. 


| | under ſtand" Carving; therefore I ſhall ſay no mi 


has generally Half a Crown a Day : But as Gil 


<q i „ 635 141 Jo 
Three Drams of the beſt rendered Tallmo,, * 


Grind the Clay, Chalk, and Lead, with Mais 
all ſeparate, as fine as you can; then mix thi 
with the Oyl and Tallow, and grind all tt 
ther to a due Conſiſten te. 
3 „ pe 5110 * 1 of 

MN 


two or three Years ; if it ſtand twenty, it is fl 
on the Work, then let it dry: When they are 


the Leaf, and then water over the Gold, 1 
on more Leaf where they ſee a Vacancy. WA 
the Work has ſtood ſome time, and thorougli 


conſiſts the chief Beauty of the Performance. 

Gilders are generally Carvers; but I-;conli 
myſelf in this Place to the Gilder only: Which 
very profitable Buſineſs to the Maſter; who'isp 
by the Piece, and ſome times by the Foot, accon 
ing to the Nature of the Work. A Journeyn 


ing at preſent ſeems to be out of Faſhion; tb 
is Employment but for few Hands who do 
wc 


th tl 


{ 


, 


f Apprentices to this Branch till I come to treat 
f Carving; which I ſhall treat as a Branch of 


culpture. 
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4 HE next Branch, which ſeems to have any 

a KRelation to Painting or Drawing, is that of “ 
ngravingl . This Art does not depend upon the 
ipoſition-of- Colours, and in that reſpect, differs 

om Painting; but. as it is impoſſible for any Man 

be an acνjee Engraver without the Know- 

dee of Drawing, and 4 Taſte in Painting, I 
ought:it as juſt. to place it as a Dependant on 

at Art las on that of Sculpture, under which 

ead it might likewiſe have been ranged. 

The Engraver;'T am now ſpeakivg of, is, that gy, Bf. 
erſon whois hinployed in cutting Dies for Money ef f an 


, : 
1747 


ious Figures, in cutting Seals, c. This is a 
ry ingenious Art, and requires the Genius of a 
tuary, or Painter, to be able to repreſent both 
ures and Paſſions in their minute Pieces. The 
Vorkman firſt draws a Plan, or Deſigu, of his 
ork upon Paper, then he chuſes the heſt Steel 
can find, eſpecially if it is a Die he is to cut; 
ges it into the Faſhion he wants it, then upon 
e poliſhed Face he punches down the Figure he 
eans to cut: As he works in Metal, the whole 
performed by an Inſtrument called a Punch, 
nich, with a Stroke of a Hammer, he ſtrikes in- 
the Steel, to form his Figure in Concave. If 
works in Glaſs, it is performed by cutting, 
th the Aſſiſtance of Diamond Powder, When 

: | he 


d Medals, in making Moulds to caſt Metals into Engraver. 


£26 


. His Qua- 


fifications,” quick Sight, as none deal in ſuch minute Steady 


Education 


and Mage. 


Eugliſb, and underſtand common Arithmeh 
but the chief Care muſt be employed .in: Maari 
to draw; without Which it 4s impoſſible tom 
a good Workman: How abſurd wouldiit be, 


4 


— 


. 


0 ork? By this 1 ſhould be able to judge i 
not he apprehended my Meaning; and ;wight 


? 
* 


ebuld never do, unleſs the Artiſt could fun 


+ Saf 01. E R „ 4 
me with this Plan. 109 


mechanical Engines, contrived for cutting 


he has finiſhed his Figure; if in Steel, he gase 
derb it, and gives it the true Poliſh 30nd 


* 
1 


Glaſs, it is poliſhed with Emry and Putty, 
This Buſineſs requires a very ſteady Hand aul 


as may be obſerved in the Workmanſhip on & 


and Medals. It is a very profitable Employ ty 

Maſter, and a Journeyman may earn a Guing H 
and if a noted Hand Thirty /Skillings, a Wl © 
Their Education may be only to read and wrffi*” *© 


poſe I wanted a Device to be cut, ori Dig 
an Hiſtoricalb Medal, if the Workman could 
give s enen upon Paper of the Deſign of '?* 


enabled · from this View of my own Ideas, tog 
rect the Error of my firſt Invention, whid 


There are Works of this Nature carried q 


vices in Cornelians and other Stones, Which. 
der thoſe kind of Toys cheap; for by the Half 
thoſe Engines, the common Heads we {ee 


ſuch Seals as are ſold by the Jews, and in TH 
- Shops, are fold to the firſt. Hand for four; of bbeg 
Sbillings a Dozen; which, if donecbyithe Hf; 

dy any Tradeſman of Note, would coſt by | 
a a Piece: But this is a Branch of of. 
Cutting, and does not come directly under q 0 
Head, the Engraver being only concerned in 28 
ting the original Patterns for theſe Engines. * 
D HESTON S200 Ft 34127 141 e408 | 
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ENGRAVER, 2 
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HA n e 
Nhe Copper- Plate Engraver and Printer. 


out by Accident, by a Goldfmith of the Invention 
ty of Genea, before or much about the Lime of Engra- 
ok Printing was invented. This Merchant ving and 

| fome Pieces. of Plate, on which ſeyerabFigures Printing 
re engraved for Ornament: "They were, wtapt o, Copprr- 
in Paper, and lay for ſome Time under ſome Plates. 
bene when de (MALE e n 

„the Goldſmith obſerved ſome faint Impreſ- 

upon the Paperiof the Figures on the Per 

ich gave the firſt Hint of Copper-Plate Prin- 


There are three Ways of performing this Art. 5e 
e firft is properly Engraving : The Work is Ways of 
deſigned upon Paper, with Mer Ink, with- performing 
any Mixture of Gum, The Copper-Plate is this A.: 
y poliſhed, and then rubbed over with Wax; Firf, En- 
Drawing is then laid upon the Plate, and bothgravizg 
nto the, Rolling-Preſs.; where the Impreflion?reperly /o 
e Drawing 4s taken from the Paper upan the called, 
, by which the Workman with his Harp In- 
Went, called an Engraver, cuts the Impreſ- 

When he has michel the Work, the Plate 
bbed over with Ink proper for this Purpoſe, 
his cleanly wipped of, nothing remaining 
the Plate but what lies in the engraved 
of the Picture. The Paper they are printed 
maiſtened, and then laid upon the Plate and 
to the Rolling-Preſs, and the Impreſſion of 
"=" iure remains upon the Paper as it did for- 
Hon the Plate. i 
* e „ "FR6 
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HE Art of Copper-Plate Printing was found he f: 


212 E N GRAVE R. 
be ſecond The ſecond Method is Etching ; which is per 
Method formed thus: The Work is deſigned upon Payg 
calld as before; the Plate prepared in the fame Myr 
Etching. ner, only the Wax is laid on thicker : The Im 
preſſion is taken off the Paper, and remains viſih| 
apon the Wax. They trace the Lines of thy 
Figure with a Pin, or ſome ſharp-pointed Inflry 
ments, going no deeper than the Wax, making 
ſcarce any ſenſible [aipreſſics in the Copper: 
| When the whole Impreſſion is thus traced, 
Copper-Plate is covered with ſtrong Vinegary 
Aqua Fortis, and allowed to lie fo long that thi 
| Vinegar or Spirits have penetrated deep enough ii 
the Plate: When they take it out, the Wax ii 
taken off, which hindered the Aqua Fortis fron 
eating any Part of the Plate but that which d 
been traced ; and then the Figure appears almof 
in the ſame Manner as if it had been done y a 
Engraver; only in a Piece engraved, the Ling 
are light and heavy, according as the Shade tv 
 : + quires, but etched all equally — 5 
Mexi tinte, The third Method of Copper -Plate Printing 
the Man- called Metzotinto. It was firſt invented by Prin 
ner and Rupert, Nephew to King Charles the Firſt, du 
Irvention. ing the Time of the Troubles in England. ki 
1 performed thus: The Copper-Plate is poliſh 
and then by the Help of Engines for that Pural 
it is cut into ſmall Lines, laid as cloſe together 
oſſible, both croſs and length- ways: The Lig 

*. cut pretty deep, ſo that the ſquare Point 
formed by the croſſing of the Inſtruments, at 
up like ſo many ſcarce perceptible Needle Point 
The Plate thus prepared is blacked all over wi 
burat Cork, then the Outlines of the Figured 
Picture are deſigned with Chalk upon this bad 
Surface: A Copy or Defign of the Work lie 
fore the Workman, who, with an Inſtrument rts 
| that Purpoſe, ſcrapes the Plate where he ine if 


able 
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ENGRAVER. 
Repreſentation, which gives a lighter or darker 
ade, according as he ſcrapes deeper or thinner: 
the Workman 15 muſt really be a Painter, and 
able of imitating what he ſees before him. 
e other two Methods are performed mechani- 
ly, and the Judgment employed only in the 
pth and Regularity of the Traces; but this 
wires Judgment in Drawing, as it muſt be 
tched upon the black Plate in a due Propar- 
n, by the ſole Help of the Eye, and executed 
h with a delicate Hand and nice Judgment. 
e beſt Performer in this Branch of the Art is 
Faber, who has a noble Taſte both in Deſign 
| Execution, eſpecially in the Portrait Way. 
As to the firſt Branch of Copper-Plate Print- 
properly called Engraving, the Engliſh are 
no means famous for it : e have ſome very 
d Maſters in Deſign, particularly the famous 
, Hogarth, whoſe. celebrated Pieces are efteem- 
ll over Europe; but the beſt Pieces we have 
ngland are executed in France, where they The 
el us much in this Art, They pretend the French 
ch Paper has an Advantage in Softneſs to any 
ur own Manufaſture, and that this gives an 
antage to the French Performance: But] take 
r ouperiority to lie in the Delicacy of the Exe- 
on more than any thing elſe; and this I attri- 
to their Workmen being early taught Draw- 
which not only helps them in the Perform- 
of their Work, but makes them a Judge of 
t they are about, and conſequently enables 
n to correct their own Errors; whereas, if 
Workmen commit a Blunder, they are not 
good Judges of the Miſchief, and ſcarce know 
= mend je. EA 
his leads me to the Education of Engravers of The Edu- 
ts; Which ought to be pretty liberal, eſpe- cation of an 


this Art. 


re 0 
blat 
es Vf 
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ne if they are deſigned for Maſters, They Engraver, 
1 ü | 


ought 
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Genius and They ought to have a Genius for D k 
Qualifca- which ought to diſcover it ſelf naturally; 
- ought to have a fertile Invention, and a kin 


Jr0ns o 


Profit 


Wages. 


the Hand is more liable to forget than the Per 


Strength required for this Branch of Buſineſs; 
like all other ſedantry Occupations, it requ 


and The feveral Branches of | Engraving an 


eminent are allowed Half a Guinea a Day. 


I think this Branch is not much overſtocke 
working Hands, eſpecially good ones. 


— — — —— —— 


ought to be acquainted with Painting, have lf 
Judgment in the Works of the moſt famby| 
tiſts, and perfectly Maſters of the Doing 
Light and Shade, in which their Art coil 
They ought to be early learned to draw, and 
in conſtant Practice; for there is nothing y 


\ 


ance of any thing relating to Pictures. 


poetic Fancy: They muſt have a delic 
ſteady Hand, and a clear ſtrong Sight, far 
Work is very trying to the Eyes. There al 


found Conſtitution. All Buſineſſes, howeit 
fling, that require Application, poring and i 
are bad for Perſons inclined to Conſumpt 
Employments that admit of moderate, buty 
vere Exerciſe, are fitter for Perſons of that 


8 and are reckoned among the g 
Trades. As to the Profit of the Maſter, 4 
pends upon his Reputation; and a Journe 
who 'is: eſteemed a tolerable Hand, may 
Thirty Shillings a Week, and ſome that an 


rally all the Year round 


are employed gene 
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TTERN-PRAWER. 113 
heath? ee 
CHAN AL ; ; 

Of the PATTERN-DRAWERS. 


PA 
Leto 


\ttern-Drawers are employed in drawing Pat- Te Nature 

terns for the Callico-Printers, for Embroi- f bis Bu- 

rs, Lace- workers, Quilters, and ſeveral little /ine/ 

inches belonging to Women's Apparel. They 

V Patterns upon Paper, which they ſell to 

prkmen that want them; eſpecially to Calico- 

ters, Embroiderers, and Lace-Women: 'They 

Shapes and Figures upon Men's W aiſtcoats 

be embroidered, upon Women's Petticoats, 

other Wearing-Apparel; for all which they 

„ on; Se 

his requires a fruitful Fancy, to invent new His Genius 

ims to pleaſe the changeable Foible of the and Qua- 

ies, for whoſe Uſe their Work is chiefly in- /i/fications. 

led, It requires no great Taſte in Painting, 

the Principles of Drawing; but a wild kind 

magination, to adorn their Works with a ſort 

gular Confuſion, fit to attract the Eye but 

to pleaſe the Judgment : Though if he has a 

Iter's Head, and a natural Turn for Deſign- 

his Works muſt have more of Nature, and 

ot fail to pleaſe better than the wild Scrawls 

mechanical Drawer. 21 

he Profits of this Branch are large enough, and 

Pploys a good many in this City and Suburbs, 

e whole Kingdom is furniſhed with Commo- 

s of this ſort from this Place: For I know 

of this Branch ſettled in any other Part of the 

dom. As to his Education, he requires nei- His Eau: 

Languages, nor any Knowledge of the Sci- cation. 

$3 and if a Boy is found to have any ſcrawl- 
7” WY 15 ing 
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Wages, However, ſuch as are rr in that Suu 


The Riſe TH E Callico-Printer is 3 in pi 


Mei bod. Pencil; which they do very expeditiouſly, ¶ the P 


116 CALLICO-PRINTER, 
ing Diſpoſition, he may be bound as ſoon a 

has learned to read and write. 5 

It requires no great Stock to ſet up a Made 

little, that, T ſuppoſe, if it was not for way 
Acquaintance to employ them, there would 

no ſuch Thing as a Journeyman in this Try 


may earn Twenty-Five or Thirty Shilling 
Week. They are employed moſt when the( 
pany are in Town; and have a pretty cui 
Buſineſs all the Year, 7 


. = | 
Cf 
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Of the Callico- Printer, Paper-Hangi 
Printer, and Card-Maker. of 


f the Art J or ſtaining Cotton and Linen Cloath, 
of Callico- had the firſt Hint of this Branch of Buſineb{WQaccic 
Printing. the Indies, where thoſe beautiful Cloths called gWratio: 
are made to the greateſt Perfection. Wehn 

-  hered of late ſome of the Principles of thiWiis is 
but fall ſhort of the Indians in ſtriking their Murg a 

- Ours come ſhort of theirs both in their Modi u 

Life and Durableneſs : They exceed in all ur, 2 

but eſpecially Reds, Greens, and Blues. 

The Indian The Indians paint all their Callicos wie is v 


a prodigious low Price, as may be Compun 
the Pr Price of this Commodity: hu and t 
Patterns are wild,. and all their Feou ures, | 
Flowers and Plants, are monſtrous, The i the ot 
able Eaft- India Company have been at 2 e Brar 
pence to find out the Secret of their D the N 
clally of Red, but to no purpoſe ; all Tien up 


CALLICO-PRINTER 
re. been made have fallen ſhort of the true 
lian Chint. TE eg ek 


thod. It is performed in this Manner: The 
ern is firſt drawn upon Paper, the whole 
adth of the Cloth intended to be printed; the 
orkman then divides. the whole Pattern into 
ral Parts according to its Largeneſs, each Part 
pg about eight Inches broad and twelve Inches 
g; each diſtin Part of the Pattern thus di- 
d is cut out upon wooden Types; the Cloth 
be printed is extended upon a Table, and the 


th, They begin to lay on the Types at one 
] of the Piece, and ſo continue to the other, 
no Interſtice or Vacancy is to be ſeen be- 
en. When the whole Piece is thus printed, 


Folds fit for the Shop. 

his is the Manner in which Cloths of ſeveral 
urs are printed or ſtained, There is another 
hod uſed with ſuch as are deſigned only of one 


the Piece is-put into a Fat of prepared Blue 
The Part unwaxed receives the Blue Tinc- 


gut 
res, | 
he il 
t a) 
Die the Maſter, but requires a large Stock to 


Wax is then taken off, and the Cloth made 
ieee, | | 


I 3 | good 


We perform our Printing in a different Man- The Euro- 
: It is properly Printing. We took the Hint pean e- 
m the Hamburghers, who firſt fell into that h. 


pes, being covered with the proper Colours, 
laid on, and the Impreſſion is left upon the 


Cloth is waſhed and bleeched, to take off 
accidental Stains it may have received in the 
tation: It is then dried, calendared, and Taid 


ur, viz, Blues; that is, Blue and White. Of Blue 
Part of the Cloth which is deſigned to be and hire. 
te is waxed on both Sides with Bees- Wax, and 


and the Wax keeps the other Part White. 


e Branch of Callico-Printing is very profita- 


Ih em up, a Situation plentifully ſupplied with 
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Wages, Hands: The Pattern-Drawer, the Cutters off 


endTalentsto have a Genius for ater a good Eye, 


118 CALLICO-PRINTER: 
good Water, and Grounds for bleeching and i 
ing their Cloths, They employ three fortsh 


Types, who are likewiſe the Operators in Pri 
ing, and Labourers to aſſiſt in the Waſhing, 
The Pattern-Drawer is paid according to | 
Variety and Value of his Defigns ; and the Pri 
ter who cuts nicely may earn while emp e 
Half a Guinea a Day during the Printing Seal 
which laſts from April till September, after wi 
they are but little employed. POE Wu 
The Genius A Youth deſigned to be bound to this Art il. 


zatural a delicate Hand, for the Figures they cui 
and acC- Wood are frequently very minute: He reer: 
quired. no Education but Reading, Writing, and u ru 
__ early taught the Principles of Drawing. lien 
from being a laborious Buſineſs, and little Sm e 

is required in the Execution, The chief Car ne 

be taken in the Choice of a Maſter, who nd our, 

ly underftands his Trade, but is commun Sor 

of the Secrets of his Buſineſs : Moſt of the Cal lente 
Printers have ſome particular Secrets in the bert 
paration of their Colours, which they new 

..> x Veal even to their Apprentices, unleſs the 

, ſtrongly obliged to it by the Indentures : v 

out the Knowledge of theſe Noſtrums, theWp"ch - 

though expert in Cutting and Printing, will 

be cites a Workman, nor can poſſib e M. 

for himſelf, with any Proſpect of Success bounc 

the greateſt Property of that Commodity "ns 

upon the Durableneſs of the Colours. menti 


The 4-t Paper-Hangings are printed after the ſame 
of mating ner, and may properly enough be called a3 
Flack Pa- of this Trade. Flock Paper- Hangings al 
þer- ang- formed in this Manner: They take Flock 
ars the Cuttings of Cloth, taken off with 
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« Cloth-Dreſſers. This they chuſe of the Colour e 
ze Paper is deſigned to be, and cut it wich an En- 

ine, as ſmall as poſſible, till it becomes as ſmall 

ſine Powder. The Figure which is deſigned to 
repreſented on the Paper is drawn with Gum- 

Vater, or drying Oils, and while it is et Wet 

e Flock-· Powder is ſifted upon it through a fine 

ye: That Part of the Powder which falls up- 

the oiled Part, ſticks and repreſents the Figure 

ſigned, and the reſt that falls upon the dry 

per is ſhaken off. If the Paper is to be of more 

lours than one, ſuppoſe Red, Green, and Blue, 

at Part of the Pattern which is deſigned to be 
d is rſt drawa in Oil and the Powder ſifted 

xr the whole Paper, which is allowed ta dry 
roughly ; then the Green is drawn and lifted 

on in the ſame Manner: When that is dry, the 
ue is ordered as the two other Colours, y 5 this 
inner Paper of this Kind may receive as many 
lours as you pleaſe : I have ſeen Hangings of 
s Sort performed in Ireland, whereon were re- 
ſented Flowers in all their natural Colours and 
portions, with as much -Delicacy as if they 


| been dane with the Pencil. 


ard- Makers may likewiſe be ranked as aTheCard- 

ch much allied to the Callico- Printing, as Makers. 

Ar Buſineſs is performed with Types after the 

ue Manner; though the Youth deſigned te 

bound to a Card-Maker needs not ſuch a 

wing Genius as any of the two other Trades 

mentioned, Their Buſimeſs is merely mecha- 

| ; requires neither Judgment, Strength, no- 

nuity : There is Ene u 
bo 


it but for a few Handl 200 thi Exnings are 
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8 of Lxrrza PamnTING and Parnony 


T HE Art of Printing 4 in Europe is but of 
Date, © ſcarce” Three Hundred Years 
though the Chineſe were in poſſeſſion of this 
able Art ſome "Thouſand Years before. 
be Chi- Printing is ſomething like Copper or Wool 
neſe Me. Plate-Printing with us: A Piece of thin Wodl 
thod of prepared, properly ſmoothed, of the exact 
Printing. menſions of a Page of the Book deſigned; g 
Vritten Copy is paſted upon the Board, and 
Workmen cut out the Letters, i in the ſame 
"and Form as they are written: Thus they han 
many of theſe Wooden Plates as there are Þ 
in the Work; from whenee they take off as mi 
Impreſfions as they pleaſe, in the ſame N 
as we do from Copper-Plates. Their Work 
are very expeditious, work cheap and cont 
inſomuch that they perform the Work u 
cheaper, and, conſidering that what they doi 
as Jong as they pleaſe, the Difference of 
daken up is not — As their Lang 
inis written in an infinite Variety of "Chand 
0 every different Word being expreſſed by a | 
h g liar Mark, the European Method of Priotinge | 
il not be ſo eaſiſs xy in practice, as it ib 
| WF _ whets our Wb e is expreſſed by 
WE” „ Eee Bur Methdd _— axing was diſcoveredinl 
li pean Me-"many; as it is far” A a common Soldier, i 
= thod. about the ſame"Time that Gunpowder wal 
| vented by a Friar of the ſame Country. 
performed by Types made of a mixed 


Wr 
1H. 


2 


b 
which are diſpoſed in a Caſe, conſiſting of ſeveral 
ſquare Diviſions; in each of theſe Diviſions each 
eiter, and every Species of Letter, the ſeveral 
points, or Stops, and the Spaces that go between 


the Words and fill up ſhort Lines, are put ſepe- 


rately ; that is, there is a ſquare Diviſion filled 

ith Types of the Capital Letter A, another with 
the ſmall a, a third with 4's in Italict, and ſo on, 
each Diviſion being filled with every Size of a's that 
are uſed; and Diviſions, in like Manner, for all 
he reſt of the Letters or Characters uſed in Print- 
ng. This Caſe ſtands ſlopping; the Lower Part 
s{omewhat lower than Breaſt- high. The Com- 
wofitor, having his Letters, &c, diſtributed in the 


Woroper Boxes of his Caſe, lays the written Copy 
na defore him and begins to compoſe : He has a ſm 


tame made of Iron, called a Compoling-Stick, 
n his Left Hand, in which he places the firſt Let- 
er of the firſt Word of. the Copy, then the ſecond, 
c. till he has finiſhed the Word, then he puts a 
Blank or Space between that and thenext Word; 
this Manner he proceeds till he has finiſhed the 


ine, and thus fixes the next after it: But all the 
tters.are reverſed; that the Impreſſion may be 


ight upon the Paper, When the Compoling- 


tick is full, which holds eight or nine Lines of 


his ſized Letter, he empties it carefully into a 


rame of Wood that has a ſmooth Bottom, called 


Galley, which lies by him for that Purpoſe; and 
roceeds to fall it, as before, till he has finiſhed a 


age, which he ties up, at then proceeds to the 
ext Pape. After he haar as many Pages as 
ill compleat a Sheet, M tine Pages, thus col- 
ted, are put into Iron Frame, called a 


haſe; and, by the Help Wedges, fixed there 


d faſt, that the Letters carnot eaſily drop out: 


his Form is then carried to the Preis, and laid 


pon a Stone fed in the Preſs, which is rolled 
in 


222 


Which is laid on the other End of the Table. J 


PRINTER. 


in under the Screw, and rolled out at pak 
Upon the Side of the Preſs is fixed a May 
Ink proper for this Buſineſs: They have ww 
Balls of Leather, ſtuffed with Wool, 2 * 
wooden Handle; one of theſe Balls is dipped in 1 
the Veſſel of Ink, and the other is rubbed again 
it till both of them ate equally-covered with th 
Ink ; with theſe they touch the Form all ove 
The Paper to be printed is always moiſtened wif 
Water ſome time before it is uſed, and laid on 
Table near the Preſs, ſpread out the full Bread 
of the Sheet. The Form being inked, the Pref 
man takes a Sheet of Paper from the Heap u 
lays it ſtraight upon a Frame, which confines ty 
Sheets of Parchment and two Folds of fine Bla 
between them, and turns it down upon the For 
then the Carriage of the Preſs, which contains th 
Stone, Forms, Parchment Frame, and Shert r. 
Paper, is rolled in under the Screw, which w 
2 Pulls of the Handle performs the Buſinek 

it is then rolled out again, and the Paper taken 


Form is again inked and another Sheet laid on, 
before, which they continue to do tall as mat 
Sheets are printed as the Impreſſion is to conliſtd 
After one Side of all the Sheets are printed, a 
Other Form, which contains the Pages for 
other Side, is laid upon the Preſs Stone, and an 
ed off in the ſame Manner as before. 

Great Care is taken that the Printing be corre 
and true to the Copy; for which Reaſon, as 
Compoſitor may be liable to Miſtakes, befarel 
- whole — of Sheets are begun to be print 
off, there are ſeveral Proofs taken of it; that! 
the firſt Sheet that is pulled at the Preſs, is u 
over by a Corrector, who marks any Eon 
Margin of tit Sheet the Compoſitor may b 
been e af ; z Which he amends, by taking © 


putting in Letters or Words, according as there 
Occaſion. When he has adjuſted all the Miſ- 
kes obſerved, he again carries the Form to the 
refs where another Proof is made, which he 
nds to the Correcter, if there is one in the Houſe, 
to the Maſter, if there is not: The Corrector, 
r Maſter-Printer, carefully compares the Copy 
ith the Proof, and marks the Errors; the Proof 
us corrected is ſent back to the Compolitor, 
ho rectifies theſe Miſtakes in the Form, and has 
Reviſe pulled, which is ſent to the Author; who 
turns it again with his Amendments : The Com- 
oſitor adjuſts the Form to theſe Corrections, and 
en the whole Impreſſion is worked off, in the 
anner above related. 5 
The Hands employed by the Printer are the 
ompoſitor and Preſsman, which are two diſtinct 
ranches, the one knowing little of the othet's 
buſineſs, The Compolitor is he who ranges the 
etters and inakes up the Forms; the Preſsman 
nly works at the Preſs, takes off the Impreſſion, 
d requires no other Qualification than Strength 
nd a little Practice. „„ . 
A Youth deſigned for a Compoſitor ought to Genius and 
ave a tolerable Genius for Letters, an apt Me- Abilitiesof 
wes learn the Languages: He muſt under- a Compoſe 
and Grammar perfectly; and will find a great or. 
\dvantage in the Courſe of his Buſinefs if he un- 
erſtands Latin and Greek: It is abſolutely neceſ- 
ry that he ſhould read both theſe Languages; by 
arely reading them he may make a Shift to com- 
ole, but not with half ſo much Eaſe or Satisfac- 
jon, as if he could conſtrue them with any toler- 
ble Accuracy, This is an Advantage which few 
oreign Printers want, and enables them to pub- 
h much more correct Copies in thoſe Languages 


Aan is commonly done here, where very few un- 


1g erſtand any other Language than Engliſb. 


The 
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Wages of Years to a great Perfection: A Compoſitor m 
Compaſi- earn a Guinea a Week, if he is expert in his N 
tors and ſineſs and gives cloſe Application; and a Preß 
Preſemen. man may get as much: But many of them pl 


The Riſe 
and Pro- 


£72/5 of the 
Art of 


Making, was the ſmooth Bark of Trees, which was 1 


Theſe the Romans uſed, and till this 77 ſevel 
Indian Nations know no other kind of 


3 


of the Beauty and Firmneſs of our European 
per; and has this particular Misfartune attend 


it. This obliges theſe People to tranſcribe 


The Spirit of Writing that prevails now; 
England, and the Liberty of the Preſs, ha 80 
Employment to a great Number of Hands in ti 
Branch of Buſineſs, which has arrived of li 


great Part of their Time. : 
cot tot hodhocts ook cb oroboet oh 
r axvyti dl 
_ Of the Paper- Maker, and Stationer, | 


| A I have treated in the laſt Chapter of Printer 

4 1 ſhall in this and the following treat of tho 
Branches of Trade that depend upon, or have 
Connexion with that Art; and Paper, as 
Baſis of the Work, claims the firſt Place of « 
Notice. OE 5 
The Uſe of Paper has been an old Invention, a 
the Materials of which it has been made, ha 


varied in different Ages as well as Countria 
The firſt Materials uſed for the Purpoſes of Pay 


upon with a Steel, that is, a ſharp-pointed Ini 
ment made of Iron, Steel, or ſome other Mei 


aper 
Pens. The Chineſe, though they do not uſel 
Bark of a Tree in its natural Situation, yet 

their Paper of that Material, which comes fl 


it, that it is apt to breed a Worm, which deitt 


Recd 


4 


PAPER. MAKER. 
ecords often, and there is not now in any of 


Y | : 
cir Libraries an Original of older Date than two 


Ve 


ording to their Fineneſs, waſhed and .whited ; 


ey are pounded amongſt W ater till they are re- 
uced to a Pulp. When they are beat to a due 


ub, where there is a Frame of Wire, commonly 
illed the Paper- Mould, which is compoſed of fo 
any Wires laid cloſe to one another, equal to 
e Dimenſions of the Sheet of Paper deſigned to 
made; and ſome of them diſpoſed in the Shape 
f the Figure which is diſcovered in the Paper, 
hen you hold it up betwixt you and the Light, 
his Frims the Workman holds in both his 
ends and plunges it into the Tub, and takes it 


aces between the Wires, and there remains 


ould and the Paper turned off upon it; then 
ey dip as before, and continue to ſupply the 
elſe] with freſh Matter as it decreaſes. The 
lanne] Cloths ſuck up the remaining Moiſture, 
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Wl houſand Years z though they have Copies or 
wi ran ſcripts whoſe Originals take Date many 
nM houſand Years back, 5 7 
Our Paper in Europe is made of Linen- Rags: 
ebe Rags are picked, ſeparated into Parcels, ac- 


hen they are carried to the Paper-Mill, where 


onſiſtence, they are poured into a Working- 


uickly up again: The Water runs through the 


othing on the Mould but the beaten Pulp, in 
thin Coat, which forms the Sheet of Paper: 
Flannel- Cloth is laid upon the Top of the 


9 d the Paper after ſome time will ſuffer to be 
uſe ndled and hung up to dry in Places properly 


ted for that purpoſe. = 

s | am on this Article, I muſt inform the 
eader of a late French Invention of Snuff- Boxes, 
hich, however abſurd it may ſeem at firſt Sight, 
ll appear by the Sequel, that it could be. pro- 


je h ty mentioned under no other Head. Theſe 
Recd Snuff. 


Hu 
2 
made of 


Paper. 


The Buf- The Stationer in this Place is confined to f 
10% of a, who deal in nothing but Paper, though the V 


Stationer. 


Hut are moſt commonly Blac 


Leath, Boxes, or any other kind of Toys, whi 


making tolerable Paper; we were formerly ſu 


humble Submiſſion to our Governors, I muſt ( 


dnuft-Boxes are made of the ſame Material g 
Paper; are to be had at of its of any Colo 
actually as hard and durable as any made 4 
Wood, Horn, or Tortoiſe-Shell : They are mak 
of Linen-Rags, beat to a Pulp, as if intended 
Paper: A large Quantity of Pulp is put into“ 
Veſſel, and the Water allowed to drain off; t 
Pulp is dried, and coheres together in a hard u 
form Lump, out of which they turn upon 


for their Novelty fetch a large Price. | 
We are but lately come into the Method 


plied with that Commodity from France, Holla 
and Genoa, and ſtill are obliged to theſe Counti 
for our beft Papers: The 1 RE „which, with} 


is injudiciouſly charged upon this uſeful Man 
facture, is a great Diſcouragement to our | 
provement, and gives Foreigners a great Ac 
tage over us in every Article wherein Paper, 
employed. The French excel us in W riting-Pay 
and the Geneeſe in Printing-Paper, from wht 
we take annually a great many Thouſand Poul 
worth of that Commodity: However, our U 
ſumption of this, foreign Manufacture is leſſen 
every Lear, both on account of the Interrupt 
of Trade with the State of Genoa, and that wel 
now able to ſupply. ourſelves with large Qu 
ties of our own Manufacture, little inferiot 
theirs, either in Colour or Subſtance, As I 
is moſtly made in the Country, and none at il 
the City or Suburbs, I ſhall ſay no more of 
Article, but proceed to the Stationer. 


STATION E R. 


tationer buys the Paper from the Manufacturer, 
nd ſells it out, to Printers and other Dealers in 
is Commodity. As the' Articles they deal in 
re but few, only the different Species of Paper, 
requires no great Head-Piece to learn the My- 
ery of wir, and Selling ; though a pretty large 
tock is neceſſary to ſet up a wholeſale Dealer in 
is Commodity, | 5 
There are another Set of Men that are called 
d 
r and Stationer, and Printer and Stationer; 
me of all theſe Trades deal in Stationary Ware, 
hich in theſe Shops conſiſt of Paper, Pens, Ink, 
nd, Sand-Boxes, Wafers, and Sealing-Wax, Ink- 
laſſes, Ink-Standiſhes, Pounce-Boxes, Pocket 


her Apparatus belonging to Writing. 

As it requi | 

p, nor Time to acquire this Myſtery of a Sta- 
ner, I know no manner of Advantage a Youth 


Poulin reap by being bound to this Buſineſs for ſeven 
tears, unleſs it is to gain his Freedom of ſome 
[enWrporation, Becauſe, if he can get his Free- 
rupogm without, and has a Fancy to ſet up in this 


t we Wanch, he muſt be ignorant to the laſt Degree 


Qual he cannot learn all that is to be known of this 
erio Fade in a few Months.converſing with any com- 
\s Wnicative Man of the Trade. He has nothing 

at li to find out the common Properties and Marks 


> of Wood Paper, the Market Prices, and uſual Pro- 
ich the wholeſale Stationer, for the Advantage 
b Cuſtom, will be glad to inform him of. 


1. [ + 4 9 1 4 H 4 P 


he W 


w | 


2s originally applied to Bookſellers, who had 
heir Stations or Stalls near the Temples, The 


tationers, who generally join ſome other Trade 
it, ſuch as Bookſeller and Stationer, Bookhin- 


d Memprandum Books, Copy-Books, Books 
Account, drawn and undrawn, with all che 


ires neither much Judgment, Learn- 


or Difference between Buying and Selling, all 
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; r 
| ebooobohb coheh? obdbob etch _ nn 
1 100 ref 
[! 1 H A P. XXVII. rm 
of the Bookſeller, Bookbinder, Prop * 
and Printſeller. "x lo 
the 
The Book- T HE Bookſeller is another Branch depend 9 af 
feller's Bu- on the Printer. Their Buſineſs is, © pu pc 
fineſs. chaſe original Copies from Authors, to emp re, 
Printers to print them, and. publiſh and ſell tha" b 
in their Shops; or to purchaſe Books from . Bre 
as print them on their own Account, or at Au tt 
tions, and ſell them at an advanced Price: kin 

their chief Riches and Profit is in the Propeſ de: 

of valuable Copies. The Author, generally ſpe ns 
ing, has but a yay trifling Sum for his Troulſ" w 
in compiling the opy; and finds himſelf treat d re 

with abundance of Slights by many of the ignonif in 
Part of the Trade, who are ſure to deprecuateh the 

Performance, though never ſo well executed; or 
no other Intention but to beat down his Price. . E 
is not One in Ten that is Judge of any more WF" th: 
a Title-Page ; and though they take Time ene 

peruſe the Work offered to them, yet they {cli of 
dip farther than the Title: If that and the tec 
ject is popular, they trouble their Heads no Me te 
about the Manner of Performance. Yet, dhe 

the Author comes for an Anſwer, after many” 

fected Delays, the wiſe Bookſeller tells him, wor 

a Sneer, It will not do; the Subject is not i 1 Bo 

reſting enough; and it is but indifferently per. © 

ed: But, adds he, I do not care if I run the! uſt 

of Printing it, if you will take ſo much th 

| haps, not the Tenth of what was aſked, nu 5 

much as a Hackne Was would get for coe! 

riting. Authors are gene . 


ſo w Sheets of 


BOOKS ELI ER. 

and perhaps know not where to get a 
der eiue : Gifpoſing of their Works and 
refore are neceſſitated to comply with hard 
rms, and put up with the ungentleman-like 
eatment of the purſe-proud Title- * 
his is the Caſe with the ignorant Part of the 
ade, which is unhappily the greateſt Number 
them : - But there are others in this Branch, 
o are both Judges of the Performance offered, 
poſſeſſed of {ſo much Humanity and Good- 
ure, as to treat a Man of Merit and Letters 

becoming ' Reſpect, though — to earn 
Bread by working for the Preſs. The Author, 
n theſe Gentlemen, is ſure to hear nothing 
king, even if his Work ſhould not happen to 
ſe: Faults are found with. Decency, and in 
ms that convince him the Bookſeller finds 
n with Regret, and would encourage him if he 
d reconcile it to the leaſt Proſpect of Advan- 
in the Way of his Profeſſion. It is true, 
theſe give but a ſmall Price; at leaſt, moſt 
hors think the Profits of the Bookſellers too 
. But this Complaint is more owing to them- 
than the Bookſeller : There are a Number 
len of Letters, and Men without Letters, poſ- 
| of the Itch of Writing. A Man muſt be 
reduced in his Circumſtances before he is- 
ed to ſell his Labours to the Bookſeller. - Of 
there is a numerous Tribe in and about 
n; and, as in all over- ſtocked Trades, each 
works another for the Sake of Bread. If 
a Bookſeller can fave his Money, and get his 
K as well done as for a more advanced Price, 
uſt be a Novice in Buſineſs who will not 
dy the cheap Workman, There is another 
g that diſcourages the Bookſeller ; that is, 
ſs is loaded with fo much Traſh of late 
that unleſs the Work bears the Name of 
| ps ſome 


with great Judgment, and they have built 
Expectations on 4 reaſonable Succeſs in the 
they find themſelves diſappointed * There | 
Fate attending Books, a W him poſſeſſes thePl 
ſometimes to: favour the Sale of a mere Tj 
when a Performance of public Utility and 
Worth is negle&ed ; ſo that, all Things conl 
ed, the Bookſellers are not ſo much to hl 
as ſome ſanguine Authors would alledge, 4 


Advice io Trade. Let them write leſs, and digeſt 


Authors, 


pearance they may meet with many Shocks fil 
ignorant Trader, and the Judicious will not 
much Money upon the Works of an un 
Author; but if the Bookſeller profits by hf 
and finds it approved of by the Public, # 
willing to deal with the Author as the Auti 


: ſome very eminent Hang, they have very 1 


them will agree with me, that of all the 0 
now pri ted, taking them in the Groſs, wil 


the End they muſt find their Advantage 
Let them confine. themſelves to thoſe vi 


not wander into unbeaten T rats - whete 


and among the Trade ; then he has thc 


BOOKSELAER. 
Chance to ſave themſelves ;/ and 1 believe moſj 


one ſells to Advantage there are three that 
not clear Paper and Print. 

There 1s ſcarce any Branch of Trade more 
carious than this Part of the Bookſellers Buſuf 
for, frequently, though a Work may be perſaſ 


naturally leads me to offer a Word of Adu 
my Brother Authors: I mean ſuch as are o 
to work for Bread, and offer their Labours i 
Works with greater Accuracy, and thought 
muſt not raiſe their Price all of a ſudden, 
only of which they know they are Maſten 


Judgment cannot direct them. At their hi 


deſire; and. he may by Degrees taiſe his 
till his Reputation is eſtabliſned with the 


\; 
* 


& 


C 
ng 


BOOKSELLER. _ 
eller as much at his Command as he was former- 
vat his. The Author in this Situation is courted, 
nd ſeldom denied any reaſonable Price for his 


this inquiitive A. "_ 
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As I have taken thi Fr eedom with my Fellow - Advice 
titers, 1 17 the Gentlemen of the Trade 20 Book- 


ll not be al l m a * 
dvice in this Article of their Buſineſs, It would 


e prudent in them not to depend on their own 


udgment in the Performance of a Work, or in 
e Expediency of Printing a new. one. It is im- 
ſible for any Man to have ſuch an univerſal 
nowledge in te Sciences, as to be a proper 
dee of all the T'raQts that may be wrote on dif- 


rent Subjects: They are to conſider in the firſt 


ace, if, or not, ſuch a Treatiſe is wanted; 


next they ought to apply to ſome Perſon 
ninent in the Science, or perfectly verſed in the 


bject treated of: This Perſon ought not only to 
Judge of the Subject itſelf, but have ſuch a 


ifte of Language and Method as to know if the 
'ork has all theſe Advantages, Suppoſe: the 


bject is Phyſic, the Advice of an eminent Phy- 


ian ought not —m_ be taken to know, if the 


eatiſe can be of Uſe, or is wanted in the Pro- 
lion, and contains no Doctrines repugnant to 
known uncontraverted Principles of the Me- 
a Science; but the Work ought. to have the 
probation of a Phyſician, who is a proper 
ge of Books, and who can diſcern if or not 
Author has writ accurately, beſtowed on it 
the Ornaments of Stile and Expreſſion, and has 


ronted if I offer them a Word of/e/lers. 


wered his Thoughts with Method and Perſpi- 


uty as well as Judgment: For I believe I need 
incur the Diſpleaſure of the Faculty, if 1 


t, that a Phy{zcian may be a Judge of the 
etrines and Practice * Phyſic, who knows no 
ey 2 


more 


of Arabic; and a Book may contain many uſe 
Truths, and real Scientific Learning, yet-my 


Another Practice, which contributes to the U 
appointment of the Bookſeller, is, dealing in tem 
porary Pieces; that is, ſuch as depend upon 


and ſuch-like: Theſe perhaps live for a DA 


one in five of them pay ſor Paper and Print. 


nicate any Aſſiſtance to the Learned World, th 
are a mere Burthen to the Preſs, and of no 
Ude to Society, but to ſupport Faction and pi 
mote Diviſions : Nor is the Practice of fabricatl 


Anſwers and Remarks upon Books that ly 


thing elſe than by the Name of the Workq 
ticiſed upon, to force a Sale of thoſe fich 


finds any Performance, to take a Run with 


attack the Author, whether there is Room 
e or not: He concludes with himſelf that e 
Perſon who is poſſeſſed of the original Work 
de led, out of Curioſity, to purchaſe any 
that may be ſaid againſt it. Sometimes the 9d 
ſeller gains his Ends, and tricks the Public 0 
the Sale of an Impreflion of his ſpurious Citi 
but he happens as aften to be miſtaken; Al 
is Pity he ſhould not always; for, in fac 
..PraQtice is a groſs Impoſition upon the Full 
and a malicious Rape upon the Reputation 4 
Author of Merit, A Bookſeller of Chara 


BOOKSELLER! _ 


more of the Elegancies of an Author than he dg 


be conceived in ſuch a dull Stile, and in ſuch pa; 
plexed Order, that the Work may be damned, 


immediate Humour of the Times, Party- Tad 


two, and then are forgot; the Remander of 
Impreſſion muſt be ſold as waſte Paper, and 


they contain no uſeful Knowledge, nor comm 


gained a Reputation, without Regard to {1 


Anſwers, more commendable. It is but too ei 
mon for the mere trading Bookſeller, When 


Public, to employ ſome Hackney-Scribbler 


BOOKSELLER. 


oral Honefty will ſcorn Money got by ſuch 


rea Jobs, and the prudent Man will ſhun it, be- 
uuſe it is of it ſelf precarious. 55 | 


reateſt Inconvenience which the honeſt Book- 
eller labours under, is that pernicious Cuſtom. of 
racy; A Work no ſooner receives the Appro- 
ation of the Town, but ſome trading Miſcreant 
rints it in a ſmaller Volume, and, as he is not 
t the Expence of Copy- Money, is able to under- 
ell the original Proprietor, who ventured on the 


ale. 1 know no Difference between this Prac- 


de one is puniſhable, and the other is not: For 
e Man who can rob his Fellow Fradeſman of 


0 is Property in this Manner, would attack him 


d n the Highway, if he had Courage, and durſt do it 


cu ich the ſame Impunity. I not only condemn 
oſe lawleſs Wretches that print and ſell thoſe 
ated Impreſhons themſelves, but thoſe of the 


rade who ſell them in their Shops; it is like re- 


en to be looked upon with the ſame Abhorence. 
his Article alone is the Reaſon of the ſmall En- 
uragement Men of Learning meet with: For if 
e Bookſeller knew, that when he purchaſed a 


| opy, he had the ſame Property in it, and would 
wt as ſafe in the Poſſeſſion of it as of any other 


ommodity, (and I know no Reaſon why a Com- 


ny "odity in Writing ſhould not be as much mine, 
ic pen | have paid for it, as any Utenſil in Wood 
lic 08 any other Material) he could afford to give the 
N10 thor at leaſt double what he does now, when 
oh holds his Property at the Curteſey of the de- 
fact, ning Pirate. This additional Price would encou- 
ue many Perſons to enrich the World with their 


dours, who now ſcorn the 8 for tho 
| K 3 putation 


The laſt Diſcouragement to Learning and the 


Fork when there was not ſuch a Certainty of the 


ice and Robbing on the Highway ; only, that 


iving ſtolen Goods, and ought by all honeſt 


BOOKSELLER,” 


Reputation m a great Length with i 

| —— Authas — Profit has no ſmall A 

both h in determining him to write and 'keeping y un 

1 his Spirit in the Execution. 

1 I hope what I have ſaid upon this Sobjeg, ab 
dreſſed to; the Bookſellers, may not be dee 
Digreſſion from the Deſign of the Work, ling 
theſe are proper Cautions to any Ferſon mo 
ſigns to ſet up the Trade of Bookſelling, N T] 
as to thoſe already eſtabliſhed; ) - . + 4 1 % 

His ada: A Youth rin 34h for a Bookſeller, . 0 9; oh 

and Qua- have a Genius for Letters, a. general j 

3 ledge of Books and Sciences, a clear Head, and 

ſolid diſcerning Judgment: He ,ought;tq have] 
Tafte for, the Languages. and a god. Memory, 

acquire them. His Edueation . 0 9— 

liberafr as if he was deſigned for; any of the R¹ 

ed Sciences; and his Knowledge off 

Things as extenſive as either the Paine! 42 

yer, or Phyſician. A mere Title-M onger g 

never make any thing but a Bunglexs i. J 

every Day to be impoſed upon, runs, nf 

Stock won Trifles, and loads the Public w 

the Rubbiſh of the Preſos -Þ 7 

_ I wiſh I could ſay, that the preſent e 

of Bookſellers in general deſerved this Charad 

1am afraid they do not; but I am certain tl 


ought to be poſſeſſed of thoſe natural and acc ui Boo 
Parts, before they deſerve the Name of Be b. 
ſeller. I do not reckon every Man a Bookld pur 


who keeps a Stall in Adoorfields, or a Shop 1 
more eminent Part of the + ora more ti 
eſteem a; Chandler's Shop a Merchant's Vi 


[41 

Wo houſe: Thoſe who do not underſtand thei Mi 

I neſs, are to me but Quacks, and Book n; 
. whatever Name they aſſume. lic is 
. Wages of The ——— of this Trade hae b | 


the hd {mall Allowance 3 F iſteen or Traser Pou 


. neymen. 


4 


* 


BOOK BINDER. 
ear is what is generally given. There is a Call 
it for few of theſe, and J apprehend the Trade 
general overſtocked; ſo that conſidering the 

ce neceffary to make a real under and» 

> Bookſeller, and the Stock requiſite to ſet him 
„L cannot find much Encouragement for a Pa- 
pt to deſign his Son to this Bufinels, 


EDO ER ES 0 THT Ot ore ti 365 al; 
The Bookbinder is a Dependant on the Book- The Boot- 
ler. He receives the Book in Sheets from the binder“ 
okſeller, and his Buſineſs is to bind it, and co- Bufine/+ = 
r it with Leather, Vellum, Or otherwiſe, as he and N. ages 
directed. The Trade of a Bookbinder has no 
at Ingennity in it, and requires few Talents, 
her natural or acquired, to fit a Man to carry 
on; a moderate Share of Strength is requiſite, 
ich is chiefly employed in beating the Books 
h a heavy Hammer, to make the Sheets lie 
ſe together, The Profit of the Trade is but 
onſiderable in itſelf, and moſt Maſters in this 
nch carry on the Buſineſs of Stationary ar 
phlet Shops. The Journeymen make but a 
n Living; they ſeldom earn more than Ten 
lings a Week when employed, and are out 
Buſineſs for Half the Lear. * 


00 be Pamphlet and Print Shops are a Species pamblee 
1 Bookſellers. The Dealers in Pamphlets re- 4d Print. 

re but little Genius, except they launch out Su/fer. * 

d purchaſing Copies, and Printing on their own 

ount, In that Caſe,” they ought to fall little 

ſt of the Genius, Judgment, and Education of 

vokſeller ;. but 1 believe a Pamphleteer of that 

rater is as difficult to be met with as a Black 

in; the Conſequence of which is, that the 

ess loaded with Productions that reflect Diſ- 

011 ur on the Prefs, and has almoſt put good 

Bealee and Learning out of Countenane. 

| | 1 As 


* 


88 
* | 36 


Of the 


Company of ed from the Stationer, are incorporated under 
| Stationers; Name of the Stationers- Company, and havet 


2 


in Painting, to be a Judge of the Work befud 


the intrinſic Worth of the Commodity 1 thang 
are of Aſtronomy. What: Pity it is, that 
Dealers in all other Commodities know ther N 


they ſell. 2 F688 


PRINTSELLER: : 
As to the Printſeller, he ought to have a 


buys it : ut 1 can ſay as little of their Ki 
ledge as of the Pamphleteer's. Our Print hy 
Keepers are mere Tradeſmen : "They ſet-up y 
thing that offers in their Shops; if it ſells; thi 
End is anſwered ; if not, they know not wie 
to lay the Blame, for they are no more Judge 


1 and how to diſcern their Beauties 1 
aults, yet thoſe who deal in Letters, and in 
Sale of the Works of the Muſes, are ſo m 


ſtruouſſy ignorant of every dag "_ toy 
855 the City of London all theſe Trades mentiq 


cluſive Privileges : This Corporation has the 
Property of Printing Almanacks'; and any Fel 
pirating a Book entered in this Hall, are liable 
be proſecuted, and Damages may de recon: 
But this proves of little Advantage to the | 
Trader; for either the Piracy is done fo pri 
as not to be detected, or carried on in the N 
of ſome Bankrupt, who has Wee to "_ 


Ke e Arbe dee dbb "y E. 
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N 4! 
* 
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IN the 6 aud followin Chapters, 
treated of the Liberal Art of Paintings andi 
ſever Branches which 1 apprehended " 


reſt Relation to that Art, I ſhall in the ſame 
Manner firſt treat of Sculpture, and then of thoſe 
\rts'that have any Connection with it. 4 


ple Repreſentation of Pig res in their real or pro- 
ortioned Dimenſions. . Painting is only the Ob- 
dt of the Eye, and has no real Exiſtence but in 
ie Light; whereas Sculpture falls under the Cog- 
izance of our Touch as well as Seeing; we can 
el it in the dark, and form a Judgment of it 
ugh Stone- blind, It differs from Engraving, 


the Materials; whereas in Sculpture, the Fi- 
res riſe from the Stone, in Baſs Rehevo, which 


age ſeems ready to fly from the Compartment, 
d touches the Plain of the Building but inſenſibly. 
differs from Statuary, in that the Repreſenta- 
dn is fixed 3 the Images are fixed to the Struc- 
re, and cannot be removed without deſtroying 
e whole : Whereas a- Statue may be removed 
pleaſure, A Statuary repreſents but one or two 
in Figures; but in Sculpture, a Piece of 
ſtory is repreſented with as much Accuracy as 
the Pencil. 


n and Animals in Clay, or other Materials: 
e is pleaſed with this Amuſement, without 
accidental Impreſſion, it is a ſtrong Indica- 
that his Genius has a natural Turn for this 
t. To cultivate this Inclination he ought to 
early put to the beſt Maſters in Deſigning, and 

: the 


that the Figures in that Art are ſunk or cut in- 


the higheſt raiſed Work of this kind: The 


. - 
* 34 
1 
C an 


Sculpture is the Art of Cutting upon Stone any Sger. 1. 
eſigned Figure or hiſtorical Repieſentation : It dif- 4 Defini- 
rs from Painting as it has no Relation to Colours, tin of 
ot depends upon Light and Shade, but is a ſen- Sculpture. 


Sculpture and Statuary are generally joined to- . Genius 
her, and a Youth who is deſigned for this Buſi- j::ed for 
s muſt have a natural Genius, which may be 
ly diſcovered by his mimicking the Figures of 


his Aru. 


— 7 * 
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His Edu- the reſt of his Education ought to be LAberi 
cation, 1 him a freer Taſte of Things. The Hal 
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nguage ought to be his chief Study, as in thi 

- Country he muſt compleat himſelf in his Buſineſ 
When he has ſerved his Time to the moſt en 
nent Statuary here, he ought to paſs two or thm 


| 1... Years at the Academies in Rome or Venice, q F 
- viſit the Cloſets of the Curious in that Cong 
and acquaint himſelf. with the Manner and Tali” 

of the moſt celebrated Antient and Modern Me; 
ſters. In a word, what I have faid of the Libel * 
Painter in Chapter XVI. is applicable to 4 ed 
nr ft 

.-; Beſides Genius, this Art requires ſome Strengi i. 
The Blocking out the Work is very laborious, A ** 

this is done by the Workman of greateſt Skil er. 

the Shop. What they call Blocking, is cutti Fre 
out of a Block of Stone, or Marble, the rough! ork 
gure deſigned : The Statue when Blocked has WM" 

the larger Parts; the Limbs and Members of f F- 


Piece are diſpoſed in their proper Order, andt 

whole Figure has its proper Attitude, but wa 

the finiſhing ; which is done by Hands who h 

_ fo much Skill in the general Diſpoſition of 

wo ono 163. an tongs eee vol 

The Maſter-Statuary firſt draws his Deſign 

on Paper, and then forms from thence a Mo 

in Clay, or Wax, from whence the Workm 
Blocks out the Figure in Stone, or Marble, 
the teſt of the Hands finiſh the whole. Ty. 
Seer. 2. -| There are Statuaries who caſt only in Met 


Of Figures. Theſe have a Model of Clay, made to the i 1 
in Metal. par tion they deſign the Figure, upon which "ul Y 
run their Metal. Metal Figures are not cal d. 


at once, but in different Parts; the Trunk off 
Body in one Part and the Limbs in another; 
which are ſodered together in their proper Fl 
D 
1 


wi 


STATUARY, 


bereare other whomake Figureain Clays Wi whe 
1 Plaiſter of Paris. The aſte of Buſts and Fi- 
des in theſe Materials prevails much of late Tears 
in ſome meaſure interferes with Portrait Pin- 
＋ The Nobility now affect to have their Buſts = 
ne that Way rather than fit for their Pictures, 50g | 

Faſhion is to have their Apartments adorned - 
ih Bronzes and Figures in Plaiſter and Wax. 
Thoſe who AC Rt in Clay, draw from the Ser. 3. 
e, and mould their Clay while the Perſon fits, OF Bus 
r for his Picture; and the Likeneſs thus exe- in Clay. 
ed is much more lively than that done in 
iſter or Wax, and much more coftly;; a good 
| in Clay is worth ten Guineas, whereas of 


„tber Materials it is not worth aboye two or 

r 5 r oct ade. 
boom the above, Deſcription, it is plain the Genius of 

a orkers in Clay, who are generally employed in Workers 


king Models for the Statuary, in Stone or Me- in Clay. 
muſt have th Genius and Taſte of a Statyary;* 


h Difference only, that the, one works in 
„Materials and the, other in thoſe more p able; DAG 


, conſequently, that to make him compleat in 

Art, his Travel and Education ,ought to be .. 

Thoſe who work in Plaiſter of Paris, when they Ster. 4. 

ke a Buſt from the Life, apply a Quan ity of Of Figures 
Ik to the Face and Parts to be re gbnbed; in Plaiſter 
Concave Impreſſion of the Face sf in the J Paris, 

Ik, into which they run Flaiſter of Paris, 

ch receives the Conyex „N 949 eee 4 
Paiſter of Paris is made, of Burnt, Alabaster: 


Ne 8 . ? a > 4 L a+ «48% 4 | 
e Alabaſter is firſt pounded ang, then, Win: . 
n they are to uſe it, they mix it with Water 

al due Conſiſtence, and in leſs than a Quarter 

er; n Hour it acquires a Hardneſs little inferior to 


e. The Likeneſs which is taken off in this 
y is indeed true, as to the principal diſtinguiſn- 
1 ing 
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3 5. Buſtoes in Wax are taken off in the fame . 


Pe Oni As to, the Workers i in Plaiſter of e | 


and Wax. Practice to perfect them in it. 
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lag Features, but it wants thoſe delicate” Toy 
Which give Life and Meaning to the Face. 


Of Figaretner, with Talk, from the Face ot _other'$ 
in Wax. je& to be repreſented, and the 'Concave fi 
with Wax, as the other was with Plaiſt 


Paris ; When they have this moulded the UH 

: they aint it from the, ye, or accordin ing #f 
Ap. theit ancy. A ach * 
When the Workman deſi ns any g other Fig 4 


J in theſe Materials, he has a Model made of 
by the Carver, of the exact Proportion of "he 
Nauen Figure; from whence he takes the} 
f Wa. in the ſame Mariner | as from 'the'Life; 
Figure conſiſts of many involved Mem, 

the Figure is divided into Parts, and caſt ſepaj 
Which are afterwards joined to > WAG POR the wh 
Deſign. oY 


of Work- | ax, it requires neither much Genius, Th 
ers in ing, or Ingenuity ; if they do not make thei 
Plaiſter Moulds, Which none of them are capable of, 

Paris Work is merely mechanical, and requirety 


m! 

Ihe Statuary is a genteel and profral . 
and is coming much in Repute in England. Meat 
have ſonie tolerable Maſters: : Mr. 15 yſbrack Me: 

be ſaid to be eminent in his Way : Za we t is 

ſome 'Engl/h Hands that come little ſhotfiſþu1g. 

'the Halians, hs were e more empltes 
1 Wag e of in our Shops than at preſent ; ood Hand Pl. 
the 4 P. earn from Forty Shillings to Thice ounds a Md, ; 
ade, to the Journeymen in the Wax and P the 
Way, ** may earn Twenty or Tweng nes 
Shilfings; ut a great Deal of Buſineſs is diſpner! 

by 4 few Hands - : 1 believe. this Branch, à t thc 

$ thi 


c en V be ſoon overſioekel, 4 


2 


GOLDSMITH, 141 
Stucco Workers are properly a Branch of Sculps Ster. 6. 
e: They differ only from the Statuary in that S/ycco = 
one repreſents his Pieces of Sculpture in Stone Fork. -:. 
the other in Plaiſter. This Branch of Pla: 
ers is an ingenious Art, and requires Judgment 
Education: It is genteel and profitable, as a 
orkman in this Way is fometimes paid a Gui- 

ja Day. * * 


2h cob gt obok kek ed check ek ck eb ck 
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HA 'NXTX, (Ria 
Of the Goldſmith, and his Dependants. I 


S the Workers in Metal, eſpecially of the finer 

Metals, form ſenſible Figures, either by caſt- 

them in Moulds. or forming them 'with the 

nmer, they may be reckoned of fome Kindred © 
eculpture and Statuary, and for that Reaſon I 1 

ge them in this Place. 1 OE ONEIT oo Ter 
he Goldſmith, or, as ſome call him, Silver- Sgr. 1: 
th, is employed in making all manner of Uten- De Buf- 
in thoſe rich Metals, either for Ornament or 2 of 
His Work is either performed in the Mould, 9% or 


. A» | | | 4 Silver - 
eat into Figure by the Hammer or other En- ſmith 


e: All Works that have any ſort of-Sculpture, 

is, raiſed Figures of any ſort, are (caſt in 

ulds, and afterwards. poliſhed and finiſhed. 

tes or Diſhes of Silver are beat out from thin 
Plates; Tankards and other Veſſels of that 
, are formed of thin Plates ſodered together, 
their Mouldings are beat, not caſt. "Their 
neſs required much more Time and Labour 
erly than at preſent ; they were obliged to 
t their Metal from the Ingot into what Thin- 
they wanted; but now there are invented 
| | Flatting- 


— 


8 


Nlutting- Mills, which reduce their Metal to . 


His Feet 


nius and 


GOLDSMITH 


_ Thinnets they require, at a very ſmall Expand 
The Goldſmith makes all his own Moulds, 
for that Reaſon - ought to be a good Deligh 


9 ualifica- und have a good Taſte in Sculpture. He mull 

tim, eogverſunt in Alchemy; that is, in all the Ph“ 

ties of Metals: He muſt know the proper Meni. 

ums for their Solution, the various Method Th 

extracting and refining them from their DroſsM*<'< 

Impurity ; the Secret of mixing them with i 

8 Allo 4 He muſt know the various Wa 

laying Metals, and diſtinguiſming the real n 

the fictitious. m! 

© Bibitt Banks it muſt be eonjectured thick 

. ou ht to be poſſeſſed of a ſolid Judgment 0 er ! 

His Edu. 8 mechanical Hand and Head. His Educaiff d. 

cation. th reſpect to his Buſineſs, does not require etal 
very liberal; a plain Znglyh Education . 

ſollice ; ; Deſigning is the chief Part of his4 by 

Study, previous to his Apprenticeſtip: But ha 

| Employment! is the moſt genteel of any in tel by 

: Ehavic Way, and that it requires a large 8 us 

; fet him up, I ſhould adviſe a Youth for thi * 

 fineſs to have ſuch an Education as I ha els 

f,ceribed in Chapter XIV. a» 

7 The Goldſmith employs ſeveral diſtin W y? 


men, almoſt as many as there are different | 
cles in his Shop; for in this great City thett 
Hands that excel in every Branch, and are 
ſtantly employed but intchat one of which 
are Maſters. This gives us an Advantage 
many Foreign Nations in this Article, as the 
- obliged to employ the ſame Hands in every Bt 
-of the 1 and it is impoffible to expect! 
Man employed in- ſuch an infinite Variet 
{finiſh his Wotk to any Perfection, at'leaf 
o much as he who is conſtantly employed i 
"Thing. 


- 


-JB'WELLER: ws || 
He employs, beſides thoſe in his Shop, my | 
an 


ands without; as firſt, the Jeweller, a Brat 3 | 
Equently connected with that of the Goldſmith, =_- 

| 0 differs only in this, that the one is employ- 32 

in large Works, and the other only in Toys | 

Jewels. ee e D 1 12 | 


a nos 2 CI OO A 5 — 
— — 1 _ 


The Jeweller muſt be a Judge of all manner of Secr. 22 


{Wecious Stones, their Beauties, common Ble- Of the | | 
bes, and their intrinſic Value: He muſt' not Jeweler. 4 
* ly know real Stones, but fictitious Gems, and the 1 8 1 
er of preparing them; his Buſineſs is to ſet 5 4 if 
n in Rings, Necklaces, Pendants, Ear-Rings, — 
Ackles of all forts, and in Watches and what- e | 1 
ac 7 Toys elſe are adorned with precious Stone. 1 
ei makes all his on Moulds, and forges all te ſ "i 
1. etal Part of his Work. Their Moulds are 5 | 
on lh cut in burnt Bone, into which their Me- i \' 
oy. caſt, He ought to be an elegant Deligner, | , 1 
baue a quick Invention for new Patterns, not 1 
co range the Stones in ſuch manner as to give No 
tree to one another, but to create Trade; for I 
tue. Faſhion takes as much with the Ladies in ö | 
bel els as any thing elſe: He that can furniſh _ 4 
Pn ofteneſt with the neweſt W him has the beſt | 
2 Wig "<< for their Cuſtom, © bl 
; + Jeweller then ought to have a good Eye, to 1 
erve the Flaws and Deceits in Jewels; a nice  - wa 
are e in thoſe kind of valuable Trifles, and a mer 11 
ich ca! Hand and Head to execute his Deſigns, 1 
e Education may be merely Englih; I mean, 1 
1 


bas no Occaſion for any more than that Lan- 


e be Sciences are foreign to his Buſineſs, * 1 
| 5 auires a large Stock to ſet up a Maſter ; eſpe- 1 
* ly to furniſh a Shop: But he that intends to 1 
yy k only for the Shopkeepers, and employ Ap- 11 
1 ces and Journeymen, may begin with very. 1 
e and muſt be contented with leſs Profit _ | | * 

a 1 'F 
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Wages. Journeyman may earn Twenty or Five and tu 


Szuff-Box ſeveral other Branches; which take their Nan 
and Twee- from the Pieces of Work they make: Butt 


Maler and tion of the Silverſmith, and perform their Wi 
Sifver. the ſame Way; except the Silver-Turner, 


| Sect. 4. He employs likewiſe the Burniſher and Gil 


1 Gold is heated in thin Plates in à Crucible, 


it he ſold to the Wearer, Theſe kind of Pg 
Their Maſters are paid according to the Work, all 


ty Shillings a Week. 8 


Sror. 3. The Goldſmith employs the dnuff- Box M, 
Of che the Tweezer-Caſe Maker, Silver- Turner, 3 


rer. Caſe and all other come under the general Denomil 


Turner. whom I ſhall take notice when I come to 
— | Myftery of Turning in general. A Journey 
Their in all theſe Branches may earn Twenty Shilly 
Wages. ſome Thirty, if they have Knowledge and bel 

Application. „ 


Of the Burniſhing is performed with Oil and Wii 
Burnifher. and Silver Plate is whitened by boiling it in Wi 
| „ mixed with Salt of Tartar. Gilding is perfot! 
Of Gild- with an Amalgama of Gold and Quickſilver; 


WR enclining to flow, three or four Tl 
the Weight of Quickſilver is poured: upol 
which is immediately quenched in Water, 
both together becomes a ſoft Subſtance, yet 
to the Touch like Butter. When they intel 
gild,- they rub the Subject to be gilded over 
Aqua Fortis, and then with their Finger con 
over with the Amalgama ; when it is all co! 
over and ſmooth, they hold it over a Charcoalt 
by which Means the Mercury is evaporated; 
the Gold remains upon the Plate; then 
clean and poliſh it, which gives it the 
they want. AE HIST 28 


3 


LS 


CHASER and REFINER, © 
ilding is a very profitable Buſineſs, but dans. 8 
bus to the Conſtitution; few of them live long, : 
Fumes of the Quickſilver affect their Nerves, 
render their Lives a Burthen to them. The 
de is but in few Hands; ſome of them Wo- 
A quick Hand may earn from Fifteen Shil- 
to a Guinea a Week. | | : 


he Chaſer is another Branch of the Gold- Sger. 5. 

b's Buſineſs 3 which is, the raiſing of theſe Of the 

res upon the Caſes of Watches, Tweezers, Che/er. 

other Toys, which are not caſt, but chaſed 

mboſſed. The caſt Figures riſe ſharp and 

„but the chaſed, even of the beſt kind, ap- 

flat and lifeleſs. It is performed thus: A 

d is made of Clay, in which the Figures are 

ſented in the Concave or Sinking in the Clay, 

which is run Plaiſter of Paris; the laſt re- 

5 the Impreſſion in the Convex, or has the 

res riſing from the Plaiſter, The Mould thus 

red, a Piece of Plate is beat out very thin of 

ure of the Plaiſter Mould ; the Convex Side 

e Plate is neatly poliſhed, and then put upon 

ould ; the Workman then with ſmall In- 

ents punches down the Plate to the Figures, 

hich Means they appear protuberant upon 

und Side of the Metal. A Workman in 

ranch may earn from Twenty to Thirty — 

gs a Week, according to his Skill and Ap- 1 

jon; for they are, for the moſt part, paid | 11 
Piece. A Youth deſigned for this Branch 11 

do have good Eyes: No Strength is re- 1 

; but he muſt have a good Genius for; 4 

ing, and ought to be early learned the Prin- _ | 1 

of that Art. 6 [1 


 Refiner is a diſtin& Branch belonging to Sgr. 6. 
ddalmith's Trade: Though the Goldſmith Of rhe 
| L ws himſelf Refiner, 
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himſelf knows, or at leaſt ought to know, þ 

to refine his Metals, yet he has more Adyaniy 

in employing thoſe who make it their ſole Bj 


neſs, They are e A in ſeparating . 
from Gold, and other Metals, and reducing th 
to their proper Standard. This requires li 2 
Judgment in Alchemy, and much Practice Fi 
become expert in the ſeveral Proceſſes in yl 10 


they are engaged. No great Strength is neq 
fary ; only ſound Lungs cannot be diſpe 
with: They are ſubject to Paralytic Diſord 
from the Effluvia of the great Quantity of) 
cury they uſe. The Wages of a ſourneym 
from Half a Crown to Three Shillings and! 
pence a Day, e 


Ster. 7. The chief Secret of the Gold- Beater“ 
Of the conſiſts, in purifying his Gold and heatig 
Gold- when in thin Plates, before he begins to han 
Beater. it. It is beat with a heavy Hammer bety 
Leaves made of Gut, called Gold- Beater“ 
into a Thinneſs ſurpaſfing common Apprehenl 

The Trade is not over- and- above profitabl 

the Maſter, is very laborious to the Journejl 

and requires a Lad to have his Joints pretti) 

knit before he enters; but his Genius may! 

low as can be conceived, The Wages he! 

is much the ſame with other common Trad 


Ster. 8. The laſt Branch I ſhall mention, that nll 
_ Of the Relation to theſs' two capital and much-c 
Colaſinder. Metals, is that called a Goldfinder. Thelt 
purchaſe the Sweepings of the Goldſmith ) 

and Refiners Aſhes, or the Rubbiſh where! 

is ſuppoſed to have been melted. Thele4 

or Duſt are waſhed with Water from thei] 

purities as much as poſſible'z then put in A! 

into which Quickfilyer is poured, and 1 


LACE- MAN. 147 
atly ſtirring it about, the Mercury attrats 
hatever Metal is in the Duſt: When oy fancy 
e Quickſilver has done its Office, the Mercury 
takefi out and-waſhed, and then diſtilled from 
other Metals, which remain at Bottom; theſe 

> melted together in a Lump and carried to the 
finer, who knows how to ſeparate them, There 
but few Maſters in this Way: They take no 
prentices, and uſe only common Labourers td 
their Work, — 288 


oooh ebe cke Reede decke lock dock 
CHAP. XXX. 

Of the Gold and Silver Lace- Man. 

HE Gold and Silver Lace-Man may be eſ-Szcr. 1. 
teemed of Kin to the Dealers in Metal, His BA. 
e greateſt Value of his Commodity is Metal, 2%, and 
that of the moſt precious Sort. The Lace the Furni- 


Gold and Silver Buttons, Shapes for W aiſt- Shop. 
Lace and Network for Robeings and Wo- 


ig Petticoats, Fringes, Bugles, Spangles, 
T1 s for Embroidery and Orrice, and Bone- 
"WW Veavers, Gold and Silver Wire, Purle, 


, Twiſt, &c, A Lace-Man muſt have a well . 
| Pocket to furniſh his Shop ; but his Garrets His Qua- 
be as meanly equipped as he pleaſes. His! * 
Talent ought to lie in a nice Taſte in Pat- 
of Lace, Fc. He ought to ſpeak fluently, 
gh not elegantly, to entertain the Ladies; 
ede Maſter of a handſome Bow and Cringe ; 
de able to hand a Lady to and from her 
politely, without being ſeized with the 
ation of the Heart at the Touch of a delicate 
2 a Well-tyrned and much expoſed Limb, or 
La a hand- 


) is furniſhed with all Sorts of Gold and Silver ture in bis 
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$xer. 2. The Original of his Commodity is Silk;| 


ing Wire. is to be drawn, an Ingot of Silver is double 


343 WIRE-DRAWER. 
a haridfome Face: But, above all, he muſt hn 
Confidence to refuſe his Goods in a handſy 
Manner to the extravagant Beau who never ya 
and Patience as well as Stock to bear the Del 
of the ſharping Peer, who pays but ſeldom. Wi 
theſe natural Qualifications, five Thouſand Pay 
in his Pocket, and a Set of good Cuſtomer 
view, a young Man may commence Lace- M 
If he truſts moderately, and with Diſcretion, lj 

with Oeconomy, and minds his. Buſineſs 9 
than his Miſtreſs, he may live to increaſe] 
Stock; but otherwiſe I know no readier Roa 
a Jail, and Deſtruction, than a Lace-Man's| 
Ee (REESE EN AT J 


2 


Of the we ſhall leave that Branch of his Dependant 
Wire- its proper Place, The firſt Perſon in his Eq 
Draxver. is the Wire- Drawer: He furniſhes him 
Wire of all Dimenſions for Spinning, for Fi 
The Man- making Spangles, &c. The Buſineſs of 2 
ner draw- Drawer is performed thus: If it is Gold 
and by the Help of a Mill is drawn into 
the Mill conſiſts of a Steel Plate, perforated 
Holes of various Dimenſions, and a Wheel n 
turns the Spindles, The Ingot, which ati 
but ſmall, is paſſed through the largeſt Hole, 
then through one a Degree ſmaller, and fo 
- tinued till it is drawn to the Fineneſs it is wil 
and ſtill remains gilded if drawn to the Finen 

2 Hair. Silver Wire is drawn in the ſame 
ner, only it is not gilded, The Wire -U 
makes Purle, which. is Silver or Gold Witet 
ed upon a ſmall Needle in a Wheel for that 
poſe: When the Needle is full, the Wire is 
ed and remains twiſted in Rounds, like the! 
ings of a very ſmall Worm. 'Thi is uſed if 


$SILVER-SPINNER. 
n-Makers and Embroiderers. The Buſineſs of a 
Vire-Drawer is purely mechanical; a Hobby- 
orſe is capable to execute their Buſineſs, ſince 
he whole of their Work is performed by the En- 
ne, which they have nothing to do but turn 
und ; nor are their Engines coſtly; their chief 
are is in preſerving the Colour of the Metal, to 
hich a moiſt Hand is a very great Enemy, They 
e paid ſo much an Ounce for their Labour by 
e Lace-Man, who furniſhes them with the 


| { 

: | ate, They employ but few Hands, and give but | 
iſe Hall Wages. | 7a. Spa 

coal 53 


The Wire being once drawn to a proper Fine- Sgcr. 3. 
ſs, is ſent to the Flatting-Mills, where it is Flatting- 
ade flat by paſſing between two Rollers. lil. 


The Silver by being flatted is made ready for gg. * 
inning, which is performed by Spinners brought O/ Silver 


m to that Buſineſs: It is done in a long Room ; Thread 
dhe one End of which ſtands their Wheel, Spinners. 


a L3 given 


a Wide of Steel; the Spindles are placed on this 1 
d bee! in the fame manner as thoſe uſed in Rope- dl. 
uble WF ks, or for ſpinning Thread for Sail-Cloth; kl 
o WII bread of Silk is faſtened to the End of one of 14 
ated r Spindles; one Perſon turns the Wheel, while Id 
eel iWther holding the Thread of Silk in one Hand, T8 
at the flatted Silver in the other, allows the Sil- 14 
Hole to wind gently about the Silk as it is turned TH 
d ſo nd by the Wheel: In this Manner the whole 1 
is wü read of Silk is covered, which is rolled upon a | l 
inen tom, and is now called Silver or Gold Sleyſy. l 
me woiſt Hand cannot be employed in this Work; 1 | 
Dit requires much Care to preſerve it from . 14 
Viteſnihing, and much Experience to compleat 1 
Workman. Women are employed in this as 1 

ire Ml as Men, and may earn Twelve or Fifteen 1 
the lings a Week honeſtly; but they are much Li 
ſed i RD 5 | 
1 
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Weight. The Maſter is paid by the Lace: 


on Paper his own Patterns, wherein are deſeil 
the Figure and Number of Threads to be man 
In order to raiſe it on the Lace. There are i 


ſame Principles that the Damaſk or Silk Wea 
work, and their Looms are conſtructed much in 
fame Manner, making Allowance for the LayWne- 


Their 
Wages. 


it . 
Orrice-Weaver, who is an ingenious Tradeſm 


their own Patterns, nor put the Work into 
Loom, though they can work it after it has b 


Model, which is inconſiſtent with the Deſg 
our Undertaking, The Maſter Orrice- Wa 
weighs out his Silk and Silver to his Men, 
are obliged to return the ſame Weight in 
or Cuttings: If a Maſter is cautious, they hast 
little Opportunity of ſtealing from him; but 
may from one another: yet I have always Me to 


iven to pilfering the Stuff, and have a Tril, 
— the Silk 70 make up the Deficiency 


at ſo much an Ounce, who generally fury 
him with the Materials. ; 5 154068 0 * 


. We have now prepared this rich Thread, # 
us purſue its Progreſs till we have gratified { 
Lady's Pride with Lace or Robeings.compoſeq 

To. this purpoſe the Lace-Man employ 


rea 


He underſtands Drawing ſo much as to defign 


Workmen of this Trade who can neither d 


put in for them; but theſe are eſteemed but} 
Tradeſmen. Their Figures are raiſed. by | 


neſs and Smallneſs of the Work; and both an 
perplexed, that the Reader would reap but 
Benefit from a Deſcription without a Pures. 


that there is ſcarce. ſuch a Thing to be hell 


in the Trade as a Pilferer, They are paid iter 


much a Yard according to the Pattern, and 
rally earn Fifteen or Eighteen Shillings a,” 


if they have an eaſy. Job, and refrain tho W's d 


ouſe, the Bane of moſt London Workmen. It 
quires a lively Apprehenſion, to make a com- 
leat Workman in this Trade, and he muſt not 
of a weakly Conſtitution; for the Weight they 
e obliged to move with the Treadles, require a 
reater Degree of Strength than Weavers em- 
oyed in the Manufacture of coarſer Materials; 
dry cold Hand, free from Sweat, is likewiſe ab- 
lutely neceſſary ; becauſe if they tarniſh their 
ork, ſo as to put it paſt Sale, they are obliged 
pay for the Stuff and loſe their Labour : The 
eaneſt Hand that is, tarniſhes, in ſome meaſure; 
it they have a Method of reſtoring the Gloſs, 

it is not too much ſpoiled, | 


r that Thread-Lace is made. The Ground 
ork of ſome of their Patterns are made by Or- 
e- Weavers, and afterwards ornamented by the 
LayWne-Lace Maker. He ougat to be a good Pat- 
1 n-Draughts-Man, as the Beauty of his Work 
ut ends upon the Richneſs and Variety of the Fi- 
res, We are but Bunglers in this Art in Zng- 
eld; the French Point de Eſpagn beats all our 
We bormances in that Way. They not only ex- 
„Nos in this, but in Orrice-Lace : They have a 
thod of giving a lively rich Look to mere Tri- 
Our Engliſh Lace is much richer in Metal, 
ſtill the French Lace has a richer Aſpect till you 
he to weigh it, They exceed us in Colour; but 
1 take to be owing to our Climate, which is 
iter than theirs, and conſequently finely po- 


e ſooner than in France, though the Work- 


I's Skill ſhould be equal. 
e The 


The Bone-Lace Maker is another Servant of gc r. 6. 

: Lace-Man. Their Work is not performed in Of be 
e Loom, but wrought by Hand in different Bone. Lace 
ts, and put together on a Pillow, in the Man- Maker. 


ed Metals or Goods of that Fabric muſt tarniſh o 
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Maker, 


/ 


SecT.8 The Lace-Man employs, beſides the 0 
The Span- abovementioned in the Metal Way, the Span 
gle, Bugle Bugle, and Button-Ring Maker, The Spa end- 
and But- and Plate Figures in E 

ten-Ring Gold or Silver Wire, firſt twiſted round 20 


Maker, 


7. N The Button-Maker, I mean the Silver 3 
The Silver Gold Button-Maker, is the next humble gen 
and Gold of the Lace-Man ; the Lace-Man furniſhes 


Uttons 


ſineſs is poreing, and a clean dry Hand. It 


Women as well as Men, which has reduced! 
Trade to ſmall Profits, and a ſmall Shar 
Reputation; the Women are generally G 


| makes them poor, and, to get ſomething to k 


Under. Price, after they have cheated the Ly 
Man of his Stuffs, This has reduced the Craft 
a very low Ebb; however, a good Workmaij 


Twelve or Fifteen Shillings a Week. 


made of; then th 
upon an Anvil, with a Punch and the Stroke! 
heavy Hammer. The Anvil is made of 1 
fixed in a large Block of Wood bound round! 
Iron Hoops; the Face of it is of caſe-hardt 
Steel, nicely poliſhed and perfectly flat; 
Punch is nine Inches long, and about an Inch 
in the Face, which is likewiſe of caſe - hal 
| Steel, flat and curiouſly poliſhed z a Frame of 


BUTTON. MAKER. 


with all Materials for his Buttons, except Moilf 
and buys them of him when done. The Silvery 
Gold Button- Maker is a pretty ingenious Bi 
'nefs: He muſt have a Fancy and Geniuz{ 
invent ing new Faſhions ; a good Eye, as his} 


Fes no great Strength, and is followel 


Drinkers, and, conſequently, bad Wives; 


Soul and Body together, work for a mere Tri 
and hawk their Work about to the Trade at 


he can get Employ among the Crowd, may 


mbroidery are” mad! 


of the Bignefs they want the Spangles, &c. t 
are cut off in Rings and] 


EMBROIDERER. 
g raiſed from the Block over the Anvil, which 
ſupports the Punch: When the Workman is to 
make Spangles, Rings for Buttons, or other Plate 
Figures, he places the Rings above deſcribed, up- 
on the Anvil under the Punch; then, with both 
ands, gives a ſmart and ſudden Blow with the 
ammer, which flats the Wire Rings into the 
Shape of Spangles, Cc. If the Anvil or Punch is 
ot hardened to an equal Temper, either of them 
gives way to the Metal and the Work is ſpoiled ; 
or if they are not truly poliſhed, the Spangles want 
Whecir proper Gloſs, in which their chief Beauty 1 
onſiſts. Note, When we ſpeak of Gold Wire 1 
n all theſe Branches, we mean only Silver double if 
ilt, and drawn after the Manner deſcribed in the 1 
ection of Wire-Drawers, BD | 


The Fringe, Frog, and Taſſel Maker is like- 5 cx. 9. 
iſe employed by the Lace-Man. Some of the The Fringe, 
button- Makers perform the Work; but it is Frog, and 
hiefly done by Women, upon the Hand, who Taje/ 

ake a very handſome Livelihood of it, if they are Maker. 

ot initiated into the Myſtery of Gin-Drinking. 


Embrowerers may be reckoned among the De-g; cr. 10. 
endants of the Lace-Man ; as in his Shop the OF En- 
aateſt Part of their rich Work is vended, and he broidery. 
miſhes them with all Materials for their Buſi- <> 
es, It is chiefly performed by Women; is an 
genious Art, requires a nice Taſte in Drawing, 
bold Fancy to invent new Patterns, and a clean 
and to fave their Work from tarniſhing. — Few 
the Workers at preſent can Draw, they have 
teir Patterns from the Pattern-Drawer, who 
ut likewiſe draw the Work itſelf, which they 
ly fill up, with Gold and Silver, Silks or Wor- 
ds, according to its Uſe and Nature. We are 
rom excelling in this Branch of Buſineſs in 
| | "England 


SecT,11, The Lace-Man employs alſo the Livery- La 
The Li- Weaver; whoſe Work is performed in a 
wery-Lace formed upon the ſame Principles with that of | 
Weaver, Orrice-Weaver; his chief Talent lies in repreſet 


154 LIVERY-LACE WEAVER. 
England: The Nuns in Foreign Countries farg 
= wry thing we can perform, We make wy 
ork ; but fall ſhort: of the bold Fancy i 
ene and Traljan Embroidery : This 1 abe | 
be chiefly owing to the Want of a Taſte for Dry 
ing in the Performers; they may go on in ad 
beaten Tract, or ſervily imitate a Foreign Py 
tern, but know not how to advance the Ben 
of the old or ſtrike out any new Invention woy 
Notice. An Embroiderer ought to have a Ti 
for Deſigning, and a juft Notion of the Principl 
of Light and Shade, to know how to range thi 
Colours in a natural Order, make them ref 
upon one another, and the whole to repreſents 
Fi igure in its proper Shade. 


ing Coats of Arms upon Lace, and diſpoſing | 
Colours according to the Diſtinction of Noblen 
and Gentlemen's Liveries, He differs in nothi 
from the Incle and Tape Weaver, but, that 
one repreſents Figures upon his Work, and! 
other plain: Their Looms are the ſame, i | 
with a little Practice each may execute the ol 
Work; but of theſe under their proper Head. 
Livery-Lace-Weaver i is a pretty good Buſinel; 
Journeyman may earn from Twelve to Filt 
Shillings a Week, It requires little age 
a tolerable Share of Ingenuity, 
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* ARCHITECTURE, and thoſe employed in 

; I that Branch, | 


debitekture is the Art of building Houſes, Sr cr. 1. 
L Palaces, and other Edifices : It differs from Of Arehi- 


rtification, as that is the Art of building Caſtles tecure. 
q Places of Defence. The firſt relates to Do- 
e etic Buildings, and the other to War and Pub- 
Defence, It is reckoned one of the Liberal 


ts: Its Uſe is univerſal, and the Profits ariſing 
m it are very conſiderable, 


The Architect is the Perſon who draws the Sect. 2. 
ſion and Plan of a Palace, or other Edifice; Of the 
ere he deſcribes, in Profile, the whole Building, Avcbitect. 
all its proportional Dimenſions ; every Mem- 
of the Building is exactly delineated ; all its 
naments ranged in their proper Order; and 
ery Part of the Edifice appears to the Eye in 

nature in the ſame Diſpoſition as they are in- 

ded in the real Work. Beſides this Plan he 

erally forms a Model in Wood, with the ſame 

acineſs as before; both which gives his Em- 

yer a diſtin View of the Deſign. When the 
ployer has fixed upon a Plan, they then agree 
n the Price, and the Architect either under- 

es the whole Work, for a certain Sum, or is 
d for ſuperintending the Work only; in either 

ſe all the Workmen are generally of his own 

ling, and ſuch as he believes capable of exe- 

1 their ſeveral Branches in the propoſed 

* * | 


HA Hogs. ” There 


Rules in to determine the Proportion every Part q 
Architec- Building ought to have to all the other Ma 
ture, and bers, contributing to the Beauty, Uniforn 
Rualifica-.zng Strength of the Work. Theſe Rules 


tions of an 


Architect. 


ARCHITECT, 


There are particular Rules. in ArchiteQuy 


Architect muſt be perfectly Maſter of, as likenf 
of the ſeveral Ornaments with which the If 
fices are decorated; ſuch as Columns, Pilafy 
Mouldings, Sculpture, and Statues. * There 
five Orders of Architecture, diſtinguiſhed by th 
ſeveral Columns, viz, Dotick, Ionick, Tuſch 
Corinthian, and Compoſite; theſe five Ol 
have each their diſtinct Dimenſions and On 
ments, in the due ranging of which confiſk | 
Architect's Taſte. A, Man may underſtand 
the Mechanic Rules of Architecture, and yeth 
no more Taſte in Building than a blind Mat 

Colours: He is juſt like a Perſon who has a 
Voice, and knows all the Rules of Muſic! 
Wants an Ear. An Architect of this Stany 
able to execute a Plan ready drawn, or imiti 
Building ready raiſed; but when Situation, 
any other Circumſtance obliges him to alter 
Dimenſions, he is at a Loſs ; he either crowd 
Building with Ornament, leaves it naked, 
ranges the whole in ſuch a perplexed Order, 
either Uniformity or Variety is wanting, or! 
ther can be diſcovered without the Scale and U 
pcs 
This Tafte ought to be, in ſome meaſure; 
_ tural ; but it is to be acquired by Travel, 4 
careful Study of the Works of the moſt celeb 
| Maſters, and the moſt remarkable Building 
Europe. In his Travel he ought not only to} 
ſider the Beauty and Regularity of the Bull 
he meets with, but their Situation; for 2 
ing may be regular in itſelf, yet appear au 
in ſome certain Situations: A ſmall Building 


ANC HIT ECT. 

de Area, though never ſo regularly diſpoſed, 
s little and mean; and a large Houſe in a 
all confined Proſpect appears heavy and lum- 
h, though done to the moſt accurate Rules of 
chiteture, We need only take a View of 


zmple of the laſt; where, though the Build- 
may be ſuppoſed regular in all their Mem- 
's, yet to the Eye they appear heavy and life- 


chuſe a commodious Situation, anſwerable to 
> Dignity of the propoſed Edifice; or, if he is 
fined to a certain Spot of Ground, muſt adapt 
Building to that Situation, ſo that both may 


reſpond. _ 


+ it is executed to his Deſign, He muſt know 
mit the Secrets of the Bricklayer, Stone-Maſon, 
tion rpenter, Joiner, Carver, and all other Branches 
"1 @ployed in building and finiſhing a Houſe : He 
owaßbt to be acquainted with all the Principles of 
\ked ir ſeveral Arts, and a Judge of the Materials 


h uſes in his Way. 


len and Invention: All which, as J have hinted 


11ding 


1y ton we; atleaſt, to ſuch whoſe Taſte this Nation 
17 s moſt inclinable to follow. The Buſineſs is 
ra table; few Men who have gained any Repu- 
ir auben but have made good Eſtates: Though I 


ilding : | 
— ucation regularly deſigned for the Profeſſion, 


Paul's · Church or the Manſion- Houſe for an 


„ by the Confinement of the Situation. An 
chitect, before he defigns his Building, ought 


an Architect properly ought to be of no other 
ploy ; but muſt be a Judge of Work, and how 


is Education ought to be Liberal, and his N, Ge 

ad Mathematically and Geometrically turned: »ius and 
muſt be very well verſed in the Theory and Education. 
Rice of Figures; but, above all, eminent inn 


e, muſt be improved by Travel into Coun- 
5 where there are better Judges of Architecture 


ce know of any in England who have had an 
Brick= 
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S. TONE-MAS ON. 
Bricklayers, Carpenters, &c. all commenceAg 
tects; eſpecially in and about London, where d 
po but few Rules to the building of a City- Hoi 


There appears now and then a Man eminent 
this Way; but an Inigo Jones is ſcarce to ben 
with in ſeveral Ages. 3 ES Lb, 

This is the general Buſineſs of an Architel 


who appears to be a very uſeful Subject, from 
Number of Trades that depend and are emply 
by him, The Stone- Maſon, Bricklayer, G 


penter, Joiner, Plaiſterer, Carver, and ſeveral) 
nominations of Smiths, Houſe- Painters, Glazj 


c. muſt pay court to the Architect: And 
theſe we ſhall ſpeak ſeparately. 


SECT. 3, 


_ Of the 
 Stone- 


Majin. : 


The Stone-Maſon is employed in cutting $ 
for building and ornamenting : He is acqua 


with all the Orders of Architecture, can cut e 


diſtint Column or Pilaſter, and charge ti 
with their proper and peculiar Capitals and On 


ments: He knows how to cut all the Cornif 
Mouldings, and other Decorations from the Ar 


tect's Plan, He is not only employed in cult 
the Stones in their proper Figures and Din 


ſions, but in laying them, and building the St 


Work of the whole mn 


His Genius 


zution. 


On this Acco 
he is Judge of all Kind of Cements, and the 
cret of 8 them for Uſee. 
The Stone - Maſon ought to be of a robuſt V 


2d Conſti-ſtitution: His Work requires Strength as wel 


Ingenuity: He muſt have ſo much Judgmei 


to take in a large Compaſs of Figures; Gedl 
try is abſolutely neceſſary; he muſt learn Del 


ing, and to draw all the five Orders of Archil 


ture, according to their ſeveral Proportions) 


from the Architect's Plan, the Out- lines of 


Skill in Drawing is likewiſe employed in ta 
down with his Chalk upon the Block of vt 


14 


2 


5 4 FX OR 


B RICK LAYER. 15% 
-ure, Moulding, or Scroll, that is to be cut: 
a word, without Drawing and Figures he can- 
t make a Stone-Maſon, unleſs he is to be em- 
yed only in cutting and ſquaring Flag-Stones, 
s an ingenious genteel Craft, and not unpro- 
ble. The Maſter may be ranked among the 

Rank of Tradeſmen ; and the Journeyman, They 
en employed, makes Three Shillings a Day, or Wages. 
leaſt Half a Crown; but they are idle about 
Months of the Year, unleſs they have ſome 
| in Sculpture, in which they may be employ- 
all the Year, | 


he Bricklayer comes next under our Conſi- Sgr. 4. 
ation. He differs from the Stone-Maſon as The Brick- 
ch as bis Materials; his Skill conſiſts, conſi- Jayer. 
ing him as a mere Bricklayer, only in ranging 
Brick even upon the Top of one another, and 
ng them their proper Beds of Cements ; for it 
uppoſed, the Architect directs him in every 
g relating to Dimenſions, But a Maſter- 
klayer thinks himſelf capable to raiſe a Brick- 
ſe without the Tuition of an Architect: And 
own they. generally know the juſt Propor- 
of Doors and Windows, the Manner of car- 
p up Vents, and the other common Articles 
City-Houſe, where the Carpenter, by the 
2th of Wood, contributes more to the ſtand- 
of the Houſe than all the Bricklayer's Labour. 
orks by the Yard; that is, is paid by the 
oyer ſo much for every Yard of Brick- 
k, either with or without the Materials; 
$a very profitable Buſineſs ; eſpecially if they 
ne themſelves to. work for others, and do 
aunch out out into Building- Projects of their 
which frequently ruin them : It is no new 
g in London, for thoſe Maſter- Builders to 
themſelves out of their-own Houſes, _ 
. | . 


160 CARPENTER; _ 
fix themſelves in Jail with their own Mater 
A Journey man- Bricklayer has commonly Hi 
Crown a Day, and the Foreman of the Wa 
may have Three Shillings, or perhaps a Guiney 
Week: But they are out of Buſineſs for five, | 
not ſix Months in the Year ; and, in and 200 


London, drink more than one Third of the ot 
Six. . 


SscT.z, The Carpenter is the next Perſon of Conf 
The oe ee in the Employ of the Architect. T 
Carpenter. Carpenter is employed in the Wooden-Wal 
His Bafi- from the Foundation to the Top. In Wo 
nfs. where the Foundation is ſuppoſed ſoft, the G 
penter drives Piles down to ſupport the Edifi 
In 'Brick-Works he places Bearers, where 
chief Weight of the Building lies: He lays! 
Joiſts, Girders, and Rafters in Flooring, 

when the outward Caſe is built, he puts on 

Roof and prepares it for the Slater, This h) 

proper Bufineſs of a Houſe- Carpenter. He ou 

Talents. to have a ſolid Judgment in Matters of this Ki 
to be able to act not only by the common met 

nical Principles of his Art, but to ſtrike o 

the common Road when the Caſe requires it; 

it frequently does in propping of old dec 
Buildings: Strength is the chief of his Study, 

to diſpoſe. his Work in ſuch a Manner as 

which is deſigned for the Support of a Bull 

may not, by its Weight, overturn it, It req 

a ftrong robuſt Body and hail Conſtitution, 

muſt read Engliſh, write a tolerable Hand, 

know how to Deſign his Work. He muſt un 

ſtand as much Geometry as relates to Menl 
Hazes. tion of Solids and Superficies. This Buſinels 
no means deſpicable in reſpect to its Profits: 

Maſter is paid ſo much for his Stuff by the 

and he and his Men ſo much a Day for the! 


——— — . — a - —— — 


renn . 
. The Journeyman has from. Twelve to Fif- 
Shillings a Week, © bs: of 


[ 


he Joiner is the next Servant of the Architect; Seer. 6. 
is generally the ſame Perſon with the Car- Jbe Joiner. 
ter: However, as a Joiner, he is employed 

making Doors, laying Floors, preparing the His Buff. 
ings for the Plaiſterer to nail his Laths on; in ſiaęſi. 
ling the Houſe with Partitions, and Wainf- 

g the ſeveral Apartments. As a Joiner's _ 

k requires a nicer Hand, and a greater ant.. 
„ee in Ornament, his Buſineſs requires that he 

ve be acquainted with Geometry and Men- 
on; and, in theſe Reſpects, an accurate 

A WWmptant : It requires Labour in the Execu- 

-» and is attended with * e Profit; 

alter works for ſo much a Yard ſquare, and j7 ages, 
his Journeymen generally Half a Crown a 

but in Pied or Jobbing Work charges 

e Shillings to his Employer: He ſometimes 


| \ 
1 


U 


on 


TE | 
ys | 
Ls L 


re t Work to his Journeymen by the Piece or 
is K allowing him proportionally leſs than he 
mel himſelf. Of theſe Jobs an induſtrious 

man generally makes more than by Day- 


perhaps, becauſe he applies cloſer than if 
ng for a Maſter, There are few Joiners 
tend to be Carpenters, ſo vice verſa ; but 
ands excel more in the one than the other, 
1 3 according as the Maſter-Builder 
em. wt 

b Carpenters and Joiners are Undertakers in 
g as well as the Maſter-Bricklayer; and 
e to ſplit upon the ſame Rock of Building- 
Þ: But a Gentleman who wants to build 
ſecurity as well as Beauty, would do well 
ruſt entirely to their Skill, | 
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162 PLAISTE RE R. 
Ser. 7. The Plaiſterer is the next Perſon called, t 
Of the up the Houſe : He is employed in plaiſtering 


We 


The Man 
ner of 
Aniſbing 
plaiftered is prepared only of Stone- 


F. bers. Parts Sand, according as the Lime is of Str 


or Hay; over which, when dry, he laysa( 


on a Trowel peculiar to his Buſineſs ; whid 


- For Walls and Mouldings he uſes another 


the Workman raiſes his Stile, that is, 


the other upon the ſecond, or as many We. 


8 , / 


Plaifterer. white-waſhing the Ceiling, and ſuch Part of 
His BAH. Walls as require it, or are not to be wainſcoh 


He firſt nails on the Laths upon the Ceilings, y 
which he lays a Coat of Clay, mixed with} 


of fine Plaiſter. He is attend when plaiſter 
by a Labourer, who holds the Plaiſter up to] 
on a Hod; he takes it off the Hod with a Tray 
like that uſed by the Bricklayer, and lays it 


a flat Plate of Iron, with a Handle fixed upay 
Back of it inſtead of the End. This he hol 
his Right Hand, and with it lays the Pla 
the Lath, and makes it lie equal and ſmooth, 


of Plaiſter, eſpecially for Walls that are 
done in Plaiſter, commongyy called Stucco: 
ime and two or 


or as the Work is to be finſhed. If the Wi 
deſigned to be plain, there is a Coat of 1M 
laid on rough; that is permitted to dry: Wi: 


Quantity of Plaiſter at equal Diſtances alot 
Height of his Front, he makes theſe as eq 
he can by the Eye; then applys his Lev 
where he finds a Deficiency he ſupplies i 
Plaiſter. This Part of the Work is allo 
dry ; then he fills up the Diſtances betweel 
Plaiſter, as near to the Level as he can 
by bis Eye; but to prevent all Miſtakes 
a Piece of thin Deal, whoſe Edge-is true, | 
ving thrown Water on the new-laid Plaillſcre 
plies one End of this Ruler to the firſt Sth ou 


reach, beginning at the Top of the Front 


1 GBAZREERG 7! 463 
e it gently to the Wall, and holding it equal to 
e Stiles, he pulls it along the Work : As the 
ies were before level, the Ruler carries along 
ich it as much as is above the Level; and what 
below it he fills up with Plaiſter, and applies the R 
uler again till the whole appears ſmooth ; over 
i there is laid two thin Coats more, the laſt al- 
ys thinner than the former, When the laſt Coat 
near dry, it receives the laſt Floating, Water 
thrown upon the Front to moiſten it, and the 
ler is applied all over it till nothing remains but 
ain Superficies, Mouldings and other Orna- 
nts are put upon the Fronts of Houſes, only 
laying on Plaiſter to the Height of the deſigned 
ures; then running a Mould of Wood over 
m of the Shape of the intended Decorations. 
is is the Method in which the Stucco Fronts, 
are performed. They appear very agreeable 
the Eye; and if the Workman does Juſtice in 
Materials, is not ſparing in different thin 
its, and the Brick- Work ſound upon which it 
ud, it may laſt as long as ſome ſoft Stone. 
e Plaiſterer is always White-waſher, and 
dat and his other Work is paid by the Yard. 
15, a very profitable Buſineſs to the Maſter ; and 
Journeyman earns the common Wages, from peir 
eye to Fifteen Shillings a Week. It requires Wager, 
ong Arm, as they are obliged to work much 
nes Ae Hand; and they ought not to be dull of 
mo rehenſion, if they are to be employed in the 
fer Way. They are out of Buſineſs about 
Months, except in Jobbing. 


ſe have employed Carpenters, Joiners, and 
Kerers: It is time to call for the Glazier to Sgr. 8. 
out the Cold and Damp from the new fur- The Gla- | 
Work. His Buſineſs conſiſts but in few ier. 9 
1 e Articles; Hi. Bufi- | | 


eſe. | 4 


— — 
** * — 
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Wages. They are ſubjec to the Palſey more than 


HO US E- CARVER. 
Articles: This Branch was more employed hel 
the Invention of Saſhes than now; if our Ha 

is ſaſned, he has only to put in the Pains; | 

cuts the Glaſs with a ſmall Diamond, fixe 

the End of a Pencil, and fixes them with Pu 

made of Whiting and Linſeed Oil; but 28 u 

Garret Windows, we muſt have Iron Fr 

made by the Smith, into which the Glaziery 

the Glaſs with Lead; Lead is drawn for 6 

Uſe through an Engine, which prepares it 

them ready to cut into Lengths and ſodered ty 

ther. He buys the Glaſs from the Glaſs-Hy 

in Cheſts, and his Profits ariſe from the Diſſeg 

Abilities. between the buying and ſelling Prices, 
Branch of Mechanics requires neither g 
Strength, nor much Ingenuity ; and it is, ing 

but a poor Buſineſs : The Journeymen, hom 
Their earn the common Wages of a Dozen dhill 


other Trade, except the Gilders and Plum 
from the much handling of Lead: Whethel 
the Fumes of the Soder or handling their! 
that occaſions this Diſorder, I cannot deter 
but I am apt to conjecture it is more owing tl 
White-Lead they uſe than to any thing elle, 


SxcT.gq. The Houſe-Carver muſt next be empli 
The Heuſe- This Taſte of Carving has of late Years pte 
Carver. much. It is a genteel Profeſſion, and is pry 
a Part of Sculpture; only Carvers in Woo 

not ſo much eſteemed as thoſe in Stone; #l 

| Materials are not ſo durable, and conſeqil 

li Ge. not fit for loſty Subjects. The Carver mull 
i and A Natural Genius for the Art; he ought 
Education. in ſome meaſure, born a Carver, As ſoon! 
firſt Dawnings of this Inclination -appeats 

| Youth, he ougbt to be ſet to Drawing, ak 

at it as long as bis Apprenticeſhip laſts, Hi 


* 
— B 7 
* 
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me jon may be only Engliſb, Writing, and Ac- 
Ho mpts ; though to become eminent in his Way, 
8 ould have a Liberal Education, travel for 


n ocovement, and take the ſame Pains in the 
ools of Rome and Italy as the Painter and Sta- 
WE. The Carving now uſed is but the Out- 
ra; of the Art: It conſiſts only in ſome unmean- 
er N Scrol, or a bad Repreſentation of ſome Fruits 
Flowers. The Gentry, | becauſe it is the 
de, will have ſome kind of Carving; but are 
Judges of the Execution of the Work: They 
gain with the Maſter-Builder, or Architect, 
ſomething of this kind; he, to make the 
ſt of it, employs ſuch Hands as can give him a 


ad 0 
Hy 
en 


. / 


| 


er pt Flouriſh for his Money; no matter how it 
ui done. Therefore. it is not neceſſary to ſpend 
* ch Time or Money to acquire this ſuperficial 
IN! 


d of Carving: The Taſte is now for ſome - 
g light and ny ; that is, as BA Es in the 
HERSAL ſays, Something that any body may do 
h, And it is likely to continue ſo, till the 
ntry acquire a Taſte themſelves in the Liberal 
s, and give a Price and Encouragement to in- 
ous Artiſts. N 7 


is I intend this Houſe ſhould be finiſhed in Scr. 10. 

e, ſo I muſt have Iron-Rails without, and The Gare 

S peng -Baniſters in the Grand Stair-Caſe : There- and Pali- 

| muſt employ a Smith acquainted with this /ade õmith. 

\ ch of Buſineſs. The Black-Smith is the : 

e; *Mi comprehenſive Branch of all the Mechanic 

les ; all other Arts depend upon him in ſome 

are: And, as there is a vaſt Variety in the 

ght "Wk they are employed in, ſo there are almoſt 

any different Species of Smiths: But I want 

pp<a" Welent only a Gate-Smith ; I ſhall employ the 

g in their Turns, This Branch is abundantly His Buj- 
ious, and requires great Strength of Body, as 2% and 

'M z well Genius. 
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Plum 
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TIMBER-MERCHANT. 167 
the Nature of Temper. After he has forged 
b Springs, he puts them into the Fire till they 
*ceive a Heat between the Red and the White, 
ind plunges them into Water, In this Method 
e uniformly ſucceeds ; not one of his Springs 
ging way upon Trial, unleſs owing to ſome 
Fault in the Steel, or ſome Flaw in the Forging, 
The true Performance of this Temper, and of all 
ther Metals, depends upon the Quickneſs of the 
Eye in diſcerning the proper Heat, diſcoverable 
by the Colour of the heated Metal; a Second of 
Time under or over ſpoils the whole; nor is it 
poſſible in Words to give Rules for diſcerning the 
Heat, Experience,only muſt teach the Artiſt this 
really valuable Secret of his Buſineſs, A Lock- 
nich requires as large a Share of Ingenuity almoſt 
zany Branch of the Trade. A Youth deſigned 
for it ought to have a ſufficient Share of Strength; 
3 all other Workmen concerned in this Buſineſs 
ought to have: He requires no Education but 
Writing and TOY He ul 5 ore ſet- 
ting out of his Time, perhaps, Nine Shillings a , net. 
Week, and as he ine aſa in Streggch and E * 
rence, he arrives at Fourteen or Fifteen Shillings 
a Week, and is pretty conſtantly employed, if he 
bas Diſcretion not to play away his Time, 
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We have ſaid ſomething of moſt of the Tradeſ- gr. 12. 
men employed by the Architect, except the Oy ze 
Timber-Merchant ; who is either employed by Jinber- 
or furniſhes-Materials-to the Carpenter, and other Merchant. 
Workmen under him. The Timber-Merchant 
properly, is the Importer of Timber from abroad 
in his own Bottoms: He is furniſhed with Deal 
from Norway, either in Logs or Planks ; with 
Oak and Wainſcoat from Sweden; and ſome from 
the Counties in England; with Mahogony from 
Janaica; with Wallnut-Tree from Spain, Theſe 

1 M 4 he 
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TIM BER. MERCHANr. 


he ſells to the Carpenter, Joiner, and Cabinet the 
Maker at conſiderable Profit. It requires no er te 
inconſiderable Stock to ſet up a Timber-Merchu 1! 
he muſt always have a large Stock by him in wi, a! 
' Yards, and give conſiderable Credit to the Maſter 
Datos... ( . Th 
A Merchant in this Way ought not only to h pare 
Judge of Timber, but muſt know the Commoſ ch. 
ties that are to be ſent from 1. ence to thoſe Coul oenu 
tries from whence he has his Timber; thou en 81 
the Ballance of Trade with moſt of thoſe Play p: 
is againſt us, and we are obliged to remit the I) 
ference between the Value of the Goods The 
ſend us and thoſe we take from them in Bilk Wckon 
Exchange. The Swedes and Norweigians (cally t 
take any thing from us but ready Money; Med « 
ſend them ſome ſmall Quantities of Woollen hou 
nufacture, Mancheſter Goods, Soap, Tobac ke. 
and Sugar; we formerly uſed to ſerve them . Tile: 
Eaft-India Goods; but as they have now Chic 
panies and Colonies of their own, their Dem lab 
from us is but ſmalll. P rent 
A Youth deſigned for this Trade does not n th 
quire an over- and- above fertile Genius; SagaciMWnds m. 
will ſerve inſtead of Wit, and his Knowledge men 
be confined to Figures and Merchants- AccountWns out 
A good Hand in Writing is neceſſary to all w 
are to be admitted into the Merchant's Count ec 
Houſe: But as I am to treat of Merchants i 
2 Chapter, I ſhall ſay no more here oft 
pecies of them. 3 
Every Man who keeps a Timber- Tard is nd the | 
Timber-Merchant, nor the Perſon I have be | 
deſcribing ; moſt of the Timber- Yards, eſpecnnl 
at the Court End of the Town, are kept by Mare; 
penters or Maſter-Builders, * Theſe buy Mink 
Timber from the Importer, and retail it to WF Ti 
Trade; and in this Reſpe& have no more is the 


PAYIDOUR, . 

, the Name of Timber-Merchant than the Vint- 

er to that of a Wine- Merchant, except we were 
follow the Cuſtom of France, who ſtyle a Cob- 
ra Merchant of Old Shoes. 5 


The Utility of the Paviour's Buſineſs is very Ster. 13; 
parent, and the Nature of it obvious to every Of the 
dy. It requires great Strength and but little Paviour. 
genuity: A Journeyman earns Twelve or Fif- 

en Shillings a Week ; but their Employment is 
ry precarious, PF. 


The Brick Maker's Buſineſs is by ſome notSecr. 14. 
koned a very reputable Employment; eſpe- Of be 
ly to be Journeymen, if they can properly be Bric#- 
led ſo; who are paid by the Maſter at ſo much Maler. 
houſand, according to the different Sorts they 

ke, There are ten er a dozen different Sorts 

Tiles and Bricks, differing in Figure or Size; 

which the Workmen have ſet Prices. It is a 

y laborious Buſineſs, and though they take no 
prentices, they hire Boys by the Week, who 

tin the Buſineſs as they grow up. The beſt 
ends make good Wages for ſuch a mean Em- 

eu ment in dry Weather; and to the Maſter it 

uuns out a very profitable Branch. | 


I PR 
niet obo oooh bots ob ob bc ts 
CHAP, XXXII 
the UrnoLDER, and the Trades em- 
Ployed by bim. | 
we juſt finiſhed my Houſe, and muſt now szcr. 1. 
ink of furniſhing it with faſhionable Furni- Of the 
The Upholder is chief Agent in this Caſe : Upbolder's 


is the Man upon whoſe Judgment J rely in proper Bu- 
1 . ; , the /ine/7. 


16g 


- 4 
* 1 © T | 
6 0 


Branch of Furniture; though his proper Craft | 
to fit up Beds, Window-Curtains, Hanging, 
and to cover Chairs that have ſtuffed Bottoms: 


a Houſe. He employs Journeymen in bis oy 
proper Calling, Cabinet-Makers, Glaſs-Grinder 
Looking-Glaſs Frame-Carvers, Carvers for Chain 


the Mercer, the Linen- Draper, ſeveral Species 


UP HOLDER. 
the Choice of Goods; and I ſuppoſe. he has nt 
* Judgment in the Materials, but Taſte in the 
Faſhions, and Skill in the Workmanſhip. Thj 
Tradeſman's Genius-muſt be univerſal in even 


He was originally a Species of the Taylor; but 
by degrees, has crept over his Head, and ſet u 
as a Connoiſieur in every Article that . belongs t 


Teſters, and Poſts of Bed, the Woolen-Drape 


nume 
abine 
orkr 
er; al 
dlerabl 
the 


Smiths, and a vaſt many Tradeſmen of the othe 
mechanic Branches. „ 
The Upholder, according to this Deſcriptiont 
his Buſineſs, muſt be no Fool; and have a con 
derable Stock to ſet up with: However, a youn 


Man who has a Mind only to be a mere Upholde 


and has no Proſpect of ſetting up in the Unde Thy 
taking, Ways does not require ſuch an univers 
Genius as I have been ſpeaking of: He muſt hs Br. 


dle the Needle ſo alertly as to ſew a plain Se: dende 


and ſew on the Lace without Puckers; and Mut the 


muſt uſe his Sheers ſo dextroufly as to cut a 


| YO | pon an 
lence or Counterpain with a genteel Sweep, Mention 
cording to e he has before him. All Mut he 
Part of the Work is performed by Women, wh Ill it c 


never ſerved an Apprenticeſhip to the Myſt) gbd 


as well as Men. The ſtuffing and covering ent 15 
Chair or Settee-Bed is indeed the niceſt Part 


ery pre 


d ſer) 
trve th 


this. Branch; but it may be acquired without 
remarkable Genius. All the Wooden-work t 


uſe is done by the Joiner, Cabinet-Maker, uh; prof 
| Carver. A Tradeſman, who is a good Hand in wh 
Hi Mages. the Upholder's own Branch is paid Twelve 


Werk 


Fiſte 


CABINE T-MAKER. 17 
teen Shillings a Week; and the Women, if 
od for any thing, get a Shilling a Day. 5 
Thus far we have ſeen what the Upholder ori- 
inally was, what he ought to be, and what he is 


ow, let us take him as we find him, and make 4 
Four through the Tradeſmen he employs. 


0 


The Cabinet-Maker is his right-hand Man; Scr. 2. 
e furniſhes him with Mahogony and Wallnut- The Cabi- 
ee Poſts for his Beds, Settees of the ſame Ma- net - Maler 
rials, Chairs of all Sorts and Prices, carved, 
ain, and inlaid, Cheſts of Drawers, Book-Caſes, 

abinets, Defks, Scrutores, Buroes, Dining, 

refling, and Card Tables, [Tea-Boards, and an 
numerable Variety of Articles of this Sort. The 

abinet- Maker is by much the moſt curious 

/orkman in the Wood Way, except the Car- | 
er; and requires a nice mechanic Genius, and a zz; Buß. 
lerable Degree of Strength, though not ſo much ,,5; and 
the Carpenter; ke muſt have a much lighter Genius. 
and and a quicker Eye than the Joiner, as he is 
mploved in Work much more minute and ele- 

nt. A Youth who deſigns to make a Figure in g R. 
s Branch muſt learn to Draw; for upon this 1, 
epends the Invention of new Faſhions, and on 

hat the Succeſs of his Buſineſs : He who firſt hits 

pon any new Whim is ſure to make by the In- 

ntion before it becomes common in the Trade ; 

t he that muſt always wait for a new Faſhion 

Il it comes from Parts, or is hit upon by his 
eihbour, is never likely to grow rich or emi- 

ent in his Way, "A Mafter Cabinet-Maker is a 

ery profitable Trade; eſpecially, if he works for Maget. 

d ſerves the Quality himſelf; but if he muſt 

me them through the Chanel of the Upholder, 

Profits are not very conſiderable. A Journey- 

n who knows his Buſineſs may have a Guinea 

Werk; and if he works Piece-Work, and * 

| Plies 


f 
| 
| 
| 


| His Edu. are never out of Buſineſs. Drawing is abſolut 


Glofi- VUpholder's Books: He furniſhes him with Lo 


51 


772 C HAIR-CARVE R. 
| Plies with tolerable Diligence, may earn Thin 
Shillings and ſome Weeks Two Guineas, 


Scr. 3. The Cabinet-Maker and Upholder employ 
The Chair- Species of Carvers peculiar to themſelves; yi 
Carver. are employed in carving Chairs, Poſts and Teſte 
of Beds, or any other Furniture whereon Cary; 

is uſed, Their Work is flight, and requires; 

great Ingenuity to perform it ; I mean, he neg 

no elegant Taſte in the general Art of Caryj 

who performs that uſed at preſent upon Furnitu 

They are generally paid by the Piece, accordi 
Mages. to the Pattern of the Work, and may earn Thi 
| ty or Forty Shillings a Week. As this Taſte 
Furniture has prevailed for ſome Time pal 
Tradeſmen in this Way are much wanted, a 
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cation. neceſſary for this as well as all other Claſſe; 
Carvers, and the reſt of their Education may 
as mean as they pleaſe. 50S 8 


Sectr.4 The Glak-Grinder is the next Perſon in | 


Gn inder. ing-Glaſſes and Sconces. The firſt Article 
longing to Looking-Glaſs is caſting the Plate 
the Glaſs- Houſe ; the particular Manner of whil 
is pretended to be a Secret; nor could I finda 
Perſon who pretends to know it that could g 
a rational Account of the Matter : However, 

we have mentioned Glaſs, and may after 
ſpeak of it as a Commodity, we ſhall in thisP 
relate the Method of making Glaſs in general, 
e Man- The Materials of which it is made is Sand 4 
ner of ma- Salt of Vegetables. Flint-Glaſs is made of Fl 
king Glaſs. pounded into an impalpable Powder, and m 
with a Proportion of Kelp, Sea-Salt, or Aſhes 
Vegetables : Theſe are mixed together with, 
powdered Flint, and allowed to lie for two 


GLASS-GRINDER ug 
dee Months. It is then put into a Furnace where 
 vitrifies by the conſtant and intenſe Heat of the 
urnace ; When it is ſufficiently boiled, and fit 
r Uſe, the Workmen take it out in Ladles and 
row it into Moulds, out of which it is yet ma- 
ble, and blown, if it is to be made into Bottles 
c Glaſſes, Se. e 

The Plate-Glaſs is made of the ſame Materials; h Man- 
t the Secret conſiſts in caſting it into theſe aer 77 
ates, The Glaſs-Grinder buys them from the grindiag 
]as-Houſe rough, and it is his Buſineſs to grind Glaſs. 
jm even and then poliſh them, which is done 

1 Sand and Water. The Plate of Glaſs is fixed 

rizontally in a weighty Frame, and is rubbed 

xckwards and forwards upon another Plain, on 

hich Sand and Water is conftantly running. It 

quires nothing but Strength to perform this Part 

the Work : Any common Labourer may exe- 

te it; and ſuch as are ſo employed have Twelve 

Fifteen Shillings a Week. After. the Glaſs has 


en maar to a true Plain, it is then poliſhed 


th Emery and Putty. Ihe next Operation to 75% ans 
mm the Looking-Glaſs is, to filver it; which is aer of fl. 
ne with Plates of Lead and Quickſilver : The wering 

ate of Glaſs is laid upon an horizontal Plain, Mirrers. 
tha Ledge round it; it is then covered with a 55 
in Sheet of Leaf Lead, which is to be had of all 

menſions fit for this Uſe; over this is poured 
uckſlver till the Lead is compleatly covered, 

mn Weights laid upon the whole, This lies 

e Days, after which the Weights are taken 

, and the Lead and Quickſilver ſtick firmly to 

: Glaſs, If the leaſt Speck or Crack is in the 

ering, there is no mending it, but by ſilvering 
new all over, 5 


We have prepared the Looking- Glass, we muſt 
u for the Frame-Maker, Carver, and Gilder, 
1 before 


ne 58.PI 
Sxcr.5. before it is fit for Uſe. There are a Set of Joing 
The Glaſi. who make nothing but Frames for Looking-Glaf 


Frame · 
Maker, 


they only join the Deals roughly plained, in f 


per Places, or, if it is to have Mouldings raiſed 


Secr. 6. The Frame-Maker ſends the Frame thus 
The Glaſi· pared to the Carver: For there are a Clak 


Frame - 
Carver. 


of Whiting, to the Thickneſs of a Quarter of 


2 Piece of Wood of that Height, and of the! 


But we have ſaid enough of this Trade, who i 


Frames that are finiſhed in the Wood, nor ti 


we 


— 
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and Pictures, and prepare them for the Carve 
[This requires but little Ingenuity or Neatneß, 


Shape and Dimenſions in which they are require 
If the Pattern choſen for the Frame is to have: 
large Holes in it, theſe they cut out in their pr 


the Wood, _ plain them on; but they le 
the Carver to plant on the reſt of the Figui 


more than a cobbling Carpenter or Joiner, 


Carvers who do nothing elſe but carve Frames 
Looking-Glaſſes. There are two Sorts of Cani 
upon theſe kind of Frames: One Sort of them 
carved in the Wood entirely, and is deſigned to 
painted or gilded with Burniſh- Gold: In the oth 
the Figures are firſt roughly cut outin the Wa 
then the whole is covered with two or three Ca 


Inch; when this is dry, the Carver wetz 
Whiting with a Bruſh, then finiſhes his Figu 
by making ſuch Flouriſhes in the Whiting 
agreeable to his Pattern, When he has done 
Part to it, he ſends it to the Gilder, who puts 
the Leaf in the Manner mentioned in the Cha 
of Gilders upon Wood, Page 107. Neither ü 


in the Whiting are cut out of the Solid: All 
gures that riſe above the Plain of the Frame 
Fun on; that is, ſuppoſe a Figure is to niſet 


nches above the Plain of the Frame, in that = 
0 


of the Figure deſigned, is glued on: Au © 


f g 


—— — 1 * 


APPRAIS E R. _ 
eces are glued. upon the Frame before the Car- : 
begins to Work; which he does with Chiſſel 

J Mallet, but uſes a Number of Inſtruments of 

ferent Figures and Bulk. 

The Youth deſigned for this Branch of the 

wing Buſineſs ought to have a good Invention 

find out new Patterns, and ought to be early 

wht Drawing; without which it is impoſſible 

him to ſucceed in his Buſmeſs, It is a very 

ofitable Branch : If they work as Journeymen 

ey may earn a Guinea a Week, if good Work- 

en; and if they work by the Piece, as they 

nerally do, they may clear conſiderably more. 
requires ſome Strength; therefore the Boy 

cht to be about fifteen Years of Age before he 
bound, | 1 


nil} The Appraiſing Buſineſs is generally joined to Sz cr. 7. 
em at of the Upholder, and as ſuch he makes Efti- Of the 
ates of Goods upon all Occaſions, when that is Appraiſer. 
ceſlary : But, for the moſt part, the Buſineſs is 

rried on by Brokers of Houſhold Goods: They 

e called Sworn-Appraiſers, becauſe they take an 

hath to do Juſtice between Parties who employ 

em ; but they generally value Things very low, 

dt out of Reſpect to any of the Parties, but be- 

uſe they are obliged to take the Goods if it is 
neWlited on at their own Appraiſement. | 

will | do not find that Appraiſers, who are Brokers 

Old Goods, ever take an Apprentice, The 
ade is learned by Experience, and taken up 

ri ithout any regular Servitude ; though it requires - 
univerſal Knowledge in the Nature of all 

ne eulhold Utenſils, and a pretty large Stock to 

iſe al to any Extent. 1 25 2 


at 0 3 Leer $ 
ie BY The Screen-Maker deals in Leather, of which Of the © 


eit Gilt-Leather-Screens are made, and are of 3 
Kin Mater. 
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Scr 9. The Upholder, beſides the Trades above l 


Maker. chiefly from Scotland: It is coarſe and thi 


Bell- Han- gmiths who profeſs this late Invention as well 


SCREEN-MAKER, 

Kin to the Joiner, as they make their g 
Frames to mount their Screens on. | There 
great Variety of this Piece of Furniture, ſer 
dotz for Ornament and Uſe, and all of them x 
their Share of Ingenuity. The Buſineſs is cl; 
reputable, and profitable to the Maſters, y 
are moſtly Shopkeepers, and ſome of them 
little inferior to Upholders, as they frequa 
felt other Goods beſides Screens. A Journey 
_ earns but a Dozen or Thirteen Shillings a Wi 
and the Hands employed in the whole Branch 
but few. „ 


Of the tioned, employs the Buckram-Maker. 
Buckram- Cloth of which this Commodity is made cot 


wrought on purpoſe for them; when it con 
here, it is ſtiffened with Paſte and preſſed, [ti 
quires but little Ingenuity to learn the Art; 10 
there much made of it when acquired. | 
SxcTt. 10. He likewiſe employs the Smith for Caſt 
TheSpring- Hinges, and Locks, to his Beds, Tables, Cl 
Curtain- nets, &c. in making Curtain-Rods, and pri 
Maker, ſor Spring-Curtains, There are partie 


ger, and that of Bell-hanging. He employs the Nam 
_ e Weaver, for making Laces; a Trade of 
et. Profit, and as little Ingenuity. He buys 
Woolen-Stuffs from the Woolen- Draper, 
Silks from the Mercer, his Linen and Ticks ff 
the Linen- Draper, and his Leather from | 
Leather- Merchant ; but of the four laſt wel 
treat under another Head. +4 


| c H 
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CHAP, XXXII. INS! 


the Braker and Ironmonger' 5 Shops and 
Y Jojo he ny.” 1 2 0 


ave © Cats my Houſe with every! „Thing Hide „ 

an come properly under the Cognizance of the can van 

holder; it is time now to look for Utenſils forth® +. 

chen and Iron Work. The Upholder ſometimes: 

iſhes Gentlemen with Articles of this Sort; 

[look upon them to be out of his Way, and de- 

to treat under this Head of all Mechanics that 

k-in the coarſer Metals, any thing ena o 
ure. 

he Braziers and lronmongers Shops are gene- ser. 1. 

united, and in them you find Grates, and The Fur- 

es of all Faſhions, Pokers, Fire-Shovels, rap 

= and Fenders, of poliſhed Iron, Steel, or theirShops: 

; Ranges for the Kitchen,' Jacks, Spits, De. 

ers, Kettles, Fiſh- Pans, Stew-Pans, of all 

and Sizes; Candleſticks, Snuffers, Smooth- 

ons, Bor- Irans and Heaters; Locks of all 

„Hinges of various Kinds and different Ma- 

s; Chafes and Handles for Cabinet-Work, EY 

; Wood-Screws, and generally all Sorts 87 = 

and Iron Work that are uſeful for Furniture, 

Part of Furniture. 

e Brazier, or Ironmonger, netther- makes 

ſuppoſed capable of making all the different 

les in his Shop: It is ſufficient that he is ſo 

of a Working Brazier as to be Judge of all 

$ of that Kind, and fo: much of a Smith as 

dw when Goods are turned out in a Work- | 
e Manner: He employs the ſeveral Claſſes 

ukmen,- Who. apply themſives to the parti- 

cular 


a> 2»! 


* 


| 178 B R ASI ER. 
| cular Articles he wants, and his Profit ariſes fi 
| the Difference between the buying and ell 
| eg A 2 3 
The Bra- The Articles that belong to him, as a Mech 
æier's pro- nic, are, making of Tea-Kettles of Braſs and C 
| per Buji- per, and the other Veſſels and Houſhold Uten 
j neſs, that are made of theſe Metals; theſe he md 
N 2 few of in his own Work- Shop, and empl 
| Journeymen, Some of theſe Articles are beat. 
by the Hammer, and others are caſt; what 
of them is caſt is executed by the Founder, 
| cept the Poliſhing and Finiſhing, which the] 
\ lier does. 18 
. | As a Working-Braſier he requires Streng 
| Ingenuity, and Knowledge in Drawing, to jg 
18 Deſigns of his Work, and enable him to in 
1 new Faſhions ; and little or no other Educai 
| But to open an Ironmonger or Braſier's Shop 
requires a large Scope of Knowledge in ay 
it | many Mechanic Branches; and a conſide 
4 Stock to carry on Trade: He deals much y 
_--- » the Quality, who affect to be dilatory in 


i Payments, to diſtinguiſh the Word Honour i 
| Mee Na i hl ut 
ii | | . 8 6 
ql Sect. 2, The Founder is the Man moſt employed! N 
i Of the Braſier's Shop: His Bufineſs is to cat all W s i 
b i Founder's that are made of Braſs. He has Models gene le Se 
ti Bufineſs, of the Wark deſigned, to which he fits the Men fa. 
[|  * toaſt his Metal in; he ſeldom defigns any ſhe 
i himſelf, and his chief Skill lies in melting '"s \ 
1 Braſs and running it into the Mould ef, 
There are various Sorts of Founders: Foul d the 
who only caſt for the Brafiers z Founders Wl” hy 
caſt for the Coach-Makers ; and thoſe wiv 7k 
e 


Buckles, Studs, and Bars for the Sadlers; 
ih ſeveral other Sorts of Founders, who all wot of | 
at ter the ſame Manner and upon the ſame Au of 


4 


s; but apply themſelves to particular Branches, 
V no other Reaſon, but that they are not furniſh- 


under, who caſts Candleſticks and Braſſes for 
wes, &c. is furniſhed with Moulds and Inſtru- 
ents proper to theſe Articles, and if he is deſired 
t to caſt a Buckle in the Coach-Maker's Way, 
cannot do it; not that he is ignorant of the 
Inner, but becauſe he muſt make a Mould for 
it Purpoſe, which is not worth his while unleſs 
had ſeveral Cuſtomers in that Branch. . 
he Founder requires a ſtrong Conſtitution 
| a robuſt Body, to undergo the Heat of the 
e, Cc. He has but few Principles to learn re- 


has any tolerable Share of Acuteneſs. It is 
ndantly profitable to the Maſter, and a Jour- 


ere is no Education more than reading and 


ting neceſſary to his Buſineſs, to wbich he is 
lit to be bound till Fifteen Years of Age. 


The moſt common Sort of Jacks uſed is 


Perew, and a Fly; ſome of them have a mul- 
Ing Wheel, that is, a Wheel of a large Di- 


6 the Barrel of the Jack; as the Barrel is 
oportionably longer in going down, ſince 


1 Turns of the Barrel takes off but one 
of the Multiplying-Wheel, The Smoak- 


| with Moulds for other Articles: Thus the 


he Jack-Smith is employed by the Brazier in, 


ing various Sorts of Jacks for roaſting Meat Of the i 


which moves by Weight; it conſiſts of 2% 


le Set of W heels, Aa Barrel, round which the The com- 
e, faſtened to the Pullies, is winded, a perpe- non Fack, 


er, upon which the Rope firſt goes, and then 


or five Times leſs than the Wheel, the Jack. 


ng to his Trade, which he may ſoon acquire if 


M3 A 
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man earns Twelve or Fifteen Shillings a Week. His Maget. 


hof late Invention, and very ſimple in its TheSmook» 
"0-2 Compoſition ; Fc4. 


SMITH. 181 
Works: The Uſe of it is eaſy to be obſerved from 
=; Circumſtance ; ſpeak * of any Piece of 
Work that is to be done in a particular Manner 
o the meaneſt Journeymen of any Trade, he im- 
xediately pulls out a Bit of Chalk, and ſcrawls 
t what he fancies to be your Meaning. This 
Jews, that all of them would find Uſe for it if 
ey were taught the Principles of this Art. All 
iths require Strength of Body and a ſound Con- 
tution to bear the Labour, and the Heats an 
lds they are obliged to go through: They who 
rk upon what appear trifling Works require 
much Strength as thoſe who are employed in 
wier Subjects; as, for Example, he who aſliſts 
the forging of a Poker requires as much 
ength as he who ſtrikes a Paliſado or Ship-An- 
or; in the laſt he uſes great Strength, but it is 
t a little while together, and there is a large 
ce of Time to cool and recover Spirits between 


. Heats; but in the firſt, though you ſtrike 
ess Force, yet you are conſtantly at it; tge 
tiges are quickly taken, and you have no Time 


breathe, A Boy can be of no Service to any of 
Claſſes of Smiths till he is about fifteen Vears of 
t, He ought to learn Writing and Arithme- 
before he is bound; for after he has begun to 
dle the Hammer, it is to no purpoſe to attempt 
each him the Uſe of ſo ſmall an Inſtrument as 
of a Pen. What I have obſerved in this Place 
be applied to Smiths of all Denominations ; 
efore, in the future Obſervations I ſhall make 
the remaining Claſſes of this numerous 
le, I ſhall confine myſelf. to the Particulars 
work in, and refer to this Place, for the ge- 
Obſervations | L 

Ster. 4. 


be Anvil-Smith is he who makes Anvils, Of the 


ers, Gf 5 for all manner of Workers in Anvil- 


the Maſter, and like common Smith's Wo 


S MIT H. 


Metal. They are made of Iron, with a Tis 
— Steel, neatly poliſhed according 
the Nature of the Work they are deſigned | 
The whole Becret of their Buſineſs conſiſt i 
juſt Knowledge of tempering their Steel. Bel 
that, it requires but little Genius, though 2g 
deal of Strength. It is abundantly profitabl 


the Journeymen. 


Szer The File- Maker is ber Branch of gn t the 
Of the craft, which depends chiefly upon the Secu the I 
File- tempering a Thing, never to be learned bu no 
Maker, Experience: He needs be no Conjurer hown alre 
to acquire that and every thing elſe relating toWcnera] 
Article, and need not have quite ſo much Stret 
as an Anchor-Smith, and may earn, if geo e 
any ching, from Nine to Fifteen Shifingy i al 
Sxcr. 6. "The Screw and Saw Makers are general) 
_ Of the parate Branches, and, like the two laſt, give 
Screw Jue to their Work by the Niceity of their TW 
end Saw per. The Screw-Maker requires both W/E h 
Mater 2 — and Ingenuity than thoſe immediſ we 
| mentioned; but the Wages to à Journeymi ſpea 
much the ſame dirough' all the” Branches of | ol 
Smith's Buſineſs. 15 | 11. Ant 9105 of Iro 
Fe the Irc 
Sxer. 7. 17 is Printer%s:Smith is" a Branch ont e in! 
Of the the Article of Printer, but may not come Hof late 
Printers perly here, where we have ſuch a Nut oltly e 
Smith. Smiths. He makes Screws and all the Irons) A, 
belonging to their Preſſes, with their 0 
&c; and is a profitable: Branch, eee | 
ing 1 in two or three tvands!! ene co oothn 
Sxer. 8. n iteers, 
The Stoves Th „Ruler furniſheb his Shop: withi Gra oder i. 
2 Stores of all — ww their Furniturey F = hc 
a oF 51 


EN ĩ˙ 
e-Shovel, Tongs, Fender, &c. from Smiths 

o are employed in nothing elſe but making 

ſe Implements. The Iron-Work is forged, 

d, and finiſhed in their Shops; but the Brafs- 

fork is caſt by the Founder, who belongs to this 

anch of Trade: He requires no particular Ta- 

ts more than any other Smith, and therefore I 

er him to the third Section, and though the 

ier employs many more different Claſſes of 

Art, yet as no more can be ſaid of them but 

t they confine themſelves to particular Articles 

the Iron Way, I ſhall not multiply Sections 

h nothing but Names, ſince from what has 

n already hinted, the Reader may have formed 
eneral Notion of the Trade of a.Smith 


bd bob ob ib cbebeb ob fk 
Of the Tix- Mar. 


WWE have furniſhed ourſelves with every thin 

i we wanted in the Brafier's Way, we — 

m ſpeak with the Tin-Man, and try what 
oftus got for our Service: Tin is a Compoſi- The Com- 
of Iron and Block-Tin, not melted together, poſtion of 


ue Iron in Bars is covered over with Tin and Latine. 
ed in Mills to the Thinnefs' we ſee it. It is 
ol late we have had any of it made in England; 
mbWoltly comes from Sweden, and is properly call- 


5 
1417 


. tine, and in ſome Parts of this Idand White- 


The Tin- Man receives it in Sheets; it is his 
neſs, by beating it on a poliſhed Anvil, to give 
noothnefs and Luſtre, to form it into Lamps, 
titers, Pans, Sauce-Pans, Water-Pans, 6c. 
tai oder is made of a Mixture of Lead and Tin, 
he makes flow on the Work by Roſin. 
| N44 There 


N 


9 Eis * Store Ware collins next wad 


; de 8 Ay 


| Had pita led but with ſew Principles relai 
| det near ſo möch as the Black-Smith. The I 
| Profit. urneyman in this Myſte 

"Twelve or i Fen 70 
Man is a Branch 8 ſtands ſingle” by itfel 


lect any = of Work but may be finiſhed wi 
b 0 he is generally employed to make thel 


: 8555 but the Glaſs-Houſe of late gets the = 
bis Money. 


called Dei, from a City in Holland, wben 
Man 1 0 has been brought to the greateſf 
| fectiob. It is made of, Clas » Wrought and clad 


"Head of the 


POTTER.. 
There. is not over-and-above much Ingenuity 


compleat dur Tin-Man ; his Judge 
in be Uſe of his Hammer, and 


to his Trade. It requires ſome Strength, thay 


Men are now. generally Lamp-Li hters ; fra 
whence ** receive the greateſt art of the 


illings a Week; ane 2 You 
may be bound Ahe ente at Fourteen; The I 


he, neither employs 75 other Tradeſman, not 
much em ployed him f by any; I cannot req 


out the Tin-Man, except the Spring: Curtain, 
Glas and Tin are the only Articles he d 


eke. 


.c 1 A p. XXV. 
Of the Forrzn. fr 2 
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Conſideration :. Earthen- Ware i is comm. 


kenn all Its Imp urities. he Potter uſes's Wh 

"which "hi turns round with his Foot; The 
makes up i nto.Lumps „according to the 1 

Fi er the Cup, Plate, or other Veſſel he in 


to form ;; he places one of the ſe Luinps upol 
Wheel before bim: 3 Which hel 


POTTER. 
ound while he forms the Veſſel with his Finger 
ad Thumb. | When it is finiſhed on the Wheel, 
e cuts it off from the remaining Part of the Clay, 
d ſets it aſide to dry: It is then put into a Fur- 
ace and receives the firſt Burning. The Colours 
ſed in the Potter's Way are all Metalic, chiefly 
nade of a Proportion of Tin and Lead, burnt and 
ounded in their Mills. The Glazing is made of 
he fame Materials: The n Frets laid on 
fter the ſecond Burning, and then the Veſſels are 
urnt a ſecond Time, and are fit for Sale,  -— 
Stone-Ware is only made near Liverpool, is The Me. 
ompoſed of Stone, pounded, inſtead of Clay: thod of - 
he Glazing is made of Lead, as in the Earthen- making 
Vare, and the whole Proceſs the ſame, except- Jene 
g that the one is coloured and the other not.“ . 
he Stone- Ware is. much preferable to the 
xrthen- Ware ; it comes neareſt. to the Por- 5 
lain or Cbina- Ware of any thing we have: If 
operly made, it has the Tranſparency of that 
lanufacture, and no doubt would receive the 
e Colours, if judiciouſly applied. The Pot- 
s in and about London never will encourage an 
provement in the Stone- Ware, for fear of in- 
fering with their own Branch; and I am of 
pinion, that thoſe of Liverpool are not able to 
at the Expence of proper Experiments, Some 
ears N came over from Holland, 
in a Pot-Houſe in the Borough gave ſome 
ne-Wares the Colours common to the Earthen; 
ſucceeded ſo well, that Cups and other Veſſels, 
n upon that firſt Eflay, came little ſhört of 
na. Ware: But the Project was no ſooner 
yn to be in any Fotwardneſs to became uſeful 
the Public, than Ways and Means were found 


Pad the Projector out of the Way, and with 


* # & 
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- * 1 
N the Scheme vaniſhed. 10 
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POTTER 


Of late we have made ſome Attempts to make 


Porcelain or China-Woare, after the Manner it is c 
done in China and Dreſden ; there is a Houſe x 7 
Greenwich, and another at Chelſea, where the o 


| Undertakers have been for ſome time trying tw 
imitate that beautiful Manufature, 
JI To ſucceed in this Art, we muſt not only be 
poſſeſſed of the Secret of the Compoſition, but 
| Defgning our Workmen muſt acquire the Art of Drawing; 
neceſſary and a ſufficient Knowledge in Painting, to repre- 
to a Potter. ſent their Figures naturally. It is not ſufficient to 
charge their Work with a Glare of incoherent 
Colours, without any Deſign or natural Proper: 
tion; they ought to repreſent Flowers and other 
Odjects in their natural Shapes, and peculiar Cox 


lours : Neither monſtrous Figures, nor an Aſſem uire: 
/ - blage of the moſt radiaut Colours on Earth crit 
j leaſe a nice Eye, if they are not ranged accollll 
8 ing to the Principles of Light and Shade. Deſi En: 
NM ing then is the firſt Thing the Potter ought Whey « 
h | learn; and next, a juſt Notion of Paintiog, May, 
4 alſo a leaſt ſo much of it as to judge when a Figure Work 
Tafte for juſtly coloured and ſhaded : His Notion of ColouMther | 
fl Painting. he muſt carry always in his Head; for in the Hmm 
1 ecution of his Work his Eye cannot help him that 
fl much as another Painter: The Reaſon is ig broy 
N When the Painter is to paint a Carnation, oral 
| - other Colour, he lays the Colour upon his Pier: in 
it and may judge by his Eye if he has made it Meller 
if deep, or too light, or ſhaded'it properly; but ere e. 
1 Drawer on Porcelain lays on Black Where be 
3 painting Red, and the Colours unburnt have 
1 the leaſt Reſemblance to: thoſe produced byY 
i Heat bf Fire. It is this Circumſtance that min m. 
Lf it id difficult to ſucceed in this Kind of 'Drawlld a 7: 
fl or Enamelling ; for the beſt Painter in Ae a \ 


with Oil or Water Colours, is as much to ſel 
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i he had known nothing of Painting, when he 
comes to handle Metalic Colbur s. 

There are ſeveral Sorts of Workmen I 2 Pots ET 
Houſe z the Labourers, who work and prepare + oc 

the Clay, according to the Direction of the Over- 

ſeer, or Maſter of the Work; thoſe who attend 

he Mill and Furnace in the Preparation of the 

Colours; the Potter, who forms and faſhions the 

ork for burning; and the Drawers; who * 5 

n the Colours. The laſt is the moſt ingeniouss 

Tradeſman, and requires the Painter's jus: 

hey are paid by the Dozen of Pieces painted, | 

nd may earn from Fifteen to Thirty Shillings 4 heir 
Week. A Boy may be bound to this Buſineſß V ages. 0 

bout Twelve 4 Thirteen Years of Age, and kee 

uires an Education of e el WK and 

ting, Oc. ih 4 N SY £ 


Tnamelling is 8 of kin 1 . 2. 
bey uſe the ſame Colours, hy them on the fame Enamtl- . 
ay, and differ only in this, 7 that the * 

ork of the one is Earthen-Ware, and that of the 

ther Metal: Copper or Gold are the Metals 
dmmonly uſed: to enamel on; but Copper.moſt, 

that Metal can bear the greateſt Heat before it 

brought to flow. Every Qualification obſerved 

de neceſſary in the forementiontd Art oc - His Qua- 
sin this; with this Difference, tbat the En · Hfications 
neller ought to be the better Painter; 'as he is the ſame 
ore E in Pictures than the other ; and vit the 
e whole Value of bis Work depends upon a che Porter: 
tural Proportion of dis Figures. 

The Buſineſs is very profitable; 2 g bd Works 

in may almoſt have àny Price dr. his l 

da Journeyman may earn Thirty or F 885 Shil- . . 
8 1 if 15 8 099 1 ins 70 thing 
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Ster. 3. The Earthen-Ware Shop is a Dependant on 

Of the the. Pot-Houſe : They buy their Goods from fe- 
Earthen- yeral Houſes in England, from Holland, and lf 

Ware the Sales of the Ea/?-India Comparty. They ge 

Shop, nerally deal in Tea, Coffee, and Chocolate, If 

they trade in Tea, it requires a large Stock to ſe 

up with; becauſe at the EAS - India Sales they can 

buy nothing leſs than a Lot, which generally z 

mounts to about three or four Hundred Pounds; 

The ſmaller Traders in this Way are obliged 9 

join two or three together to buy a Lot. 

Sscr. 4. As I have mentioned China or Earthen-Wag 

Of the Shops, I am naturally. led to think of the Grocer 

Grocer's Shop. Tbis Tradeſman deals in Tea, -Sugar, 

Chop, Coffee, Chocolate, Raiſins, Currants, .Prueng 

Figs, Almonds, Soap, Starch, Blues of all forty 

Se. Some of them deal in Rums and Brandy, 

_ Qils,. Pickles, and feveral other Articles fit for 1 

Kitchen and the Tea-Table. They buy thei 

_ . Goods: from. the wholeſale. Importers, and thei 

Profits ariſe from the Difference between the buy; 

ing and ſelling Prices. Both the Tradeſmen men; 

tioned in this and the preceding Section, reap 

large Profits from their Buſineſs ; but require no 

great Genius to fit them for their Trade. I ap: 

a en it ſcarce worth while to ſerve a devel 

. 1 Apprenticeſhip, to learn the Art of buying 

And felling the Materials they furniſh their Shop ches 

with: They have nothing to learn but the Ma- 

ket Price of Goods, and to be ſo cunning as not 

to ſell for leſs than they buy. There is indeel 

one Article which they muſt ſell to their Lok 

viz, Sugars : A Cuſtom has prevailed among the 

-Gracers: to ſell Sugars for the prime Coſt, and i 

' out of Pocket by the Sale, Paper, Pack- Thread 

and their Labour in breaking and weighing it out? 

The Expence of ſome Shops in London * " 
Wis & ? | | | p 
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PLUMBER, - 189 | 
ſingle Article of Paper and Pack-Thread for Sugars © 140 
W mounts to Sixty or Seventy Pounds per mum: il 

but this they lay upon the other Articles: The 


e 2 
— * 2 > 


WM Cuſtomer had much better allow bim a livifis | 
profit upon his Sugars, than pay e e Prices 6 
ſet for Tea and other Commodities. i 
a The only Advantage a Youth can have by being | 


bound to this Trade is, to obtain his Freedom in 

the City, or perhaps pick up a few of his Maſter's 
Cuſtomers when he ſets up for himſelf,” A-Journey- 

man muſt write a good Hand, and underſtand 

common Arittmetic, and be alert at weighing out, 

to give his Maſter the Advantage of the Scales. 
He is allowed Fifteen or Twenty Pounds a Year: Mei- 3 
But not one Grocer in twenty employs a regular . age, 


W bred Journeyman; their Wives, Daughters, or 
perhaps a Servant-Maid does all the Buſineſs of the 
bop; ſo that I find no Encouragement for a Pa- 


rent to bind his Son to this Branch, the Myſte! 
of which he may learn in a Month or two as well 
as in ſeven Years ; and if his Acquaintance lies'in 
the Liberties of Mſtiminſter, he needs no Free- 
dom; and, in fact, as he deals in what are now 


eap eſteemed the Neceſſaries of Life, he need! only ” 
et up in a good Neighbourhood, at a Diſtance 

ap*{Wirom one of the ſame Ten to have a e | 

ven WChance for a Livelihood. - PASSIVE) e ee 

10g 5 
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ols, of the PLuw BER. li * i 0 

the 46 a e n idee Ay: 


W. hive furniſhed: anal with. Utenſils of 
Wood, Iron, Tin, China, .Glaſs, and Ear- 
ben-Ware; we have only Occaſiom for the 
er He muſt we us with a Ciſtern for His Bug. 
Water, 2%. 


Genius, le requires à tolerable good Genius, but y 


F the Effects of the "py which is apt to unben 


e. who furniſh us with' Apparel. 


; AN with Lead where it requires it, an 
maſces Gutters to carry off the Nase N 
makes Pipes to convey the Water i into our Kitchy 
and Office-Houſes. -. + {64D 1 

The Plumber, beſides mating theſe dome 
Utenſils, is a kind of Statuary, and caſts (ever 
Figures in Lead; but I have ſpoke of him as far 

he is concerned in this Branch under the Head 
Aen. which 1 refer the Reader. , 


Conſtitu- very nice Hand; but a moderate Share of Strengi 
non, and yet a ſtrong and healthy Conſtitution, to withiia 


- his Nerves and render him paralytic. The Trade 
a Plumber is abundantly profitable; and the mx 
* if he is 1 ed in caſting Fi igures, as my 
of: them are. A Journeyman earns from Fiſts 
Shillings to a Guinea eek ; and /a'Youth nilier: 
a to this Branch ae fut Two | 
eie de 


| week aue da 1 


c HAP. XXXVIL 


974 the Tay LOR, and all ſuch Trady / 


"are concerned in furniſhing Apparel. 
UL 44285 * bs 
A near as 1 can recollect, we have * 
upon every Branch of Buſineſs concerned 
building, - finiſhing, and furniſhing a Houſe ; if | 
natural now to take a View of | hoſe e 10 


. Tee Taytot ers up for Andquity, and alc 
The Anti- that he is not only t moſt neceſſary Tradeſm 
quity of lis but likewiſe an Artiſt of the oldeſt ſtanding: Hei 
— 6 _e Smith are frequently at I about | 


} 


TAYLOR 
Mite of their Trades; the Smith allows Cloaths 
ere very early neceſlary, but contends-they-could 
t be made without a Needle; and that the Text 
expreſs in this Article in his Favour, when it is 
id our firſt Parents ſewed Fig-Leaves together to 
er their Nakedneſs; which, ſays Vulcan, plain- 
implies that a Needle was uſed, and conſe- 
ently that the Smith is the Gentleman of greateſt 
ntiquity. Ido not much care to determine this 
potty Point of Chronology ; I believe there is 
uch to be ſaid on both Sides, and ſhall refer the 
ecifion of the Matter to the Society of Anti- 
Arles. T | 4.4 „ n in 
No Man is ignorant that a Taylor is the Perſon n In- 
at makes our Cloaths; to ſome he not only portance. 
kes their Dreſs, but, in ſome meaſure, may be 
id to make themſelves. There are Numbers of 
ings in and about this Metropolis who have no 
er identical Exiſtence than what the Taylor, 
liner, and Perriwig-Maker beſtow upon them: 
ip them of theſe Diſtinctions, and they are quite 
lifferent Species of Beings ; have no more Re- 
lon to their dreſſed ſelves, than they have to the 
reat Mogul, and are as infignificant in Society as 
nch, deprived of his moving W ires, and hung 
upon a Peg. a ; ok 
This makes ſome fanciful Perſons imagine; that . 
Prometheus, ſo much mentioned in Heathen 
eology, was really no more than a Taylor, 
o, by his Art, metamorphoſed Mankind ſo, that 
appeared a new Species of Beings. - © 
of From all this I would infer, that Mz. Faſhioner 
e ot ſuch a deſpicable Animal as the World 
eines; that he is really an uſeful Member in 
(&y, and conſequently, that, though accord - 
to the vulgar ſaying, it takes nine Taylors 
make one Man, yet you may pick up nine 
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TAYLOR: 


Men gut of te ten e. cannot. make a Comply 
_ muſt ways be upon the 0 
g e- OW gathering, -but a Ti 
lf Hifcation. ib hunting; "he muſt 2 a perfect Prag 
; change Shapes as often as the Moon, and fill fi 
Smiething new : He ought to have a quick 
to ſteal the Cut of a Sleeve, the Pattern gf 
Flap, or the Shape of a good Trimming 3 
| Glance; any Bungler may cut out a Shay 
| | when be has a'Pattern before him; but a g 
| Workman takes it by his Eye in the paſſipe 9 
Chariot, or in the Space between the Doors 
. 2 Ceach. F219 

le muſt be able, not only to cut for] i 
Handſome and Well-ſhaped, but to beſtow agg 
Shape where Nature has not deſigned it; 
Hump-back, the Wry-ſhoulder, muſt be.bui 
in Flannel and Wadding, and the Coat muſt hy 
a de gage, though put over a Poſt: He muſt fhi 
not only the Shape, but the common Gait of} 
Subject he is working upon, and make the Cloy 
| fit eaſy in ſpite of a ftiff Gait, or awkard 4 
His Hand hs his Head muſt go Wat | 

muſt be a nice Cutter, and finiſn his Vork 
_ 12 55 r 1 cv 
n a Taylor's „there are alway two N 
The Wind: of- Wörns _ the Foreman, 'who tal 
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| 2 Meaſure when the Maſter is out of the 3 
i cuts and finiſhes all the Work, and carrie tions 
Home to the Cuſtomer : This 8 the beſt Wi rare 
Hl | man in the Shop, and his Place the moſt pi ore! 
1 | a able ;* for beſides his Cabbage, he has | general; 
"a Guinea a Week; and the Brin Anf give unfit 
Wt the Gentlemer on whom he waits" to fit > ſhar 
bl.  - «their Cloaths. The next Claſs, is the Can. 
1 working Taylor; not one in ten of them 8: 11; 


IM 


pero 1 der 8 A Pair : Breeches : "Phe 


TAYLOR. 


n Holes, an 


Half a Crown and three Shillings 


t three or four Months in the Year, and ge- 


Landlord knows where to 


nds, Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed it into a Kir 
, that the Houſe of Call gives them Credit 


Houſe alone, The Landlord, when once he 


ſe, who ſlaves only to enrich the Publican. 


es not require a robuſt Body, or much muſ- 
Strength; but the Cuſtom of ſitting croſs- 


makes them liable to Coughs and Con- 
tions, more than any other Trade I know. 


ſharp Sight, which is much tryed by work- 
Candle-light, much tryed by wor 


the 


nployed only 7 the Seam, to caſt the But- 
d prepare the Work for the Fi- 

her, Their Wages, by Act of Parliament, is 

enty Pence in one Seaſon of the Year, and Their Wa- 

lf a Crown the other; however, a good Handger. 

: They are 


numerous as Locuſts, are out of Buſineſs a- 


ally as poor as Rats: The Houſe of Call runs 

y with all their Earnings, and keeps them 
lantly in Debt and Want, The Houſe of 
Il is an Ale-houſe, where they generally uſe, Of the 
d them, and Houſe of 
ters go there to enquire when they want Call. 
ind of 


Victuals and Drink, while they are unem- 
fed; this obliges the Journeymen on the 
r Hand, to ſpend all the Money they earn at 


got them in his Debt, is ſure to keep them ſo, 
by that Means binds the poor Wretch to his 


d, always in one Poſture, bending their 


rarely ſee a Taylor live to a great Age; 
fore I think a ſickly tender Conſtitution, or 
Wet the leaſt inclinable to a Conſumption, is 

unfit for a Taylor; be 'vught to have a 


ba miſtaken Notion, that a Boy of a ſickly 252i Con 
Conſtitution is fitteſt for a Taylor ; it is true iur. 


es 


e Maſter's Profit is very conſiderable, a- The Maſ- 
eso much 5 the Price he gets fortersProfir. 
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<4 _ Wool EEx. DRAPER 
: pl | & | 'H men, be by from 
Prices he charges a urtitite'} 
' Goods'he e U F bis C Gif 
"The Article of Bucktam, Stay- tape, 
„With the many Etceteras in 147 
A. 18 much heavier than' the Article of md i 

"They are in this Shape Merchants, and | 

2 1 [ni ta e calted Merchant Taj 

fuch, they furn | Gentlewe not only" 

Trimmings, it with whole uits, and d 1 

ber make à handſome Penny, 5288 woc 

ſtates ſoon, were it not for the Delays in in 10 

ment among the Quality. But Etouph's 
Teyber, let us treat a little of thoſe "BW Ws 

\ who, SL wt waa) or with wh lhe 

. 3 l „ „n 

n 5 03 28 Hal t es 18 

Ster. 235 5 "The benen Di er is «ks an "He fi ll uſe 
Of the | him with Broad Cloths, Linings, E 
Wellen- "Tradeſman buys his Goods from "Blickif hl 
Draper. Factory, or from the Clothiers in the er. 
England, They buy their Cloths of be WP”) 
White from the Hall, in lon fig or ſhort Piat 

© Have them dreſſed and dyed in Fown ; it 

| Colours, or fuch Blues as are dye in iht 
e - "they buy ready dreſſed. They not only | 
Tay lor here in London, by Retail, but th 

. Sof Wholeſale, 3 
oollen-Draper ought to be à Man thx 

30 Senſe, à good Accomptant, and and 

1 able to pen a Letter in a mercantile of J 

ug plain and Conciſe, with ut'a Flow e, 

Hi Cenis Rh toric, or” any needtefs Compliment f cnc 
and Ne- I ſpeak. of mercantile Style, I mean u 
ALAcallon. Henle, but not Wat filly affected Mi 
ing out all Copulatives, and Tpeaking n 
ments ju  Laconic-a Manner, as tote 
obſcure. The Difference between 


* 


Ae ate, but of their 
7 2Jowns a: Practice. A Vouth, Who has ; a large 


ukeepef, in which Station he can expe 415 


| aue e dare N vl 


mo, Babe 


© Þ 
4 


ing uf 
es 
fer} 


ens io, | acquiring te 

"ow? May Induce. a Routing. Ve two or i 

Hundred Pounds to. bind bis 12 > 6 

who bas fes or fix Thouſand Pounds 4 ind 
to ſet up with; there can be none 

oblige ſuch as have no Fur 


nd to'pive'theth$ 
ime; to follow 16 il 


Ready Money and Friends, Ange pen 
employ. his Time better from Haase Fl 
. one, than among thoſe Goods h he 'propoſ 
make a Livelihood by; but the Youth wh $ i 
ſueh Proſpect, may be much 7 9 5 
templayed 3. for when he has ee Bis Tin 
muſt/ expect only to be "EP loyed as 


Twelve to 13 Pounds, a eat wü 
may: have, if he -knows, no more 0000 
. if he 7 — 190 75 in d 

to: and writes àa good 
— 1 pon the 


have made 
reh 


6349. moſt,” 298 
oGourke of this Leatt Fr 


othe: Cautipng I. Id all aye DE; 


vſerye ſeven Years to learn to esfufs 0 
out ode in pl Retail Shop ; V dut that it i 


ent 

pt they! en 
_ belt ab 5 ſer þF6rithem- 
lies. A, Journeyman 1. 12 5 ner, Bleek. 
pith,. or. 190 t er Meehan fine(s;" i nuch 
re certain ee pre d, 1855 oY Je 


joan. in any Shop. London C ncerned o ly/in 
Retail of . ods, — po 0 Ton 


; 95555 60) 3-44 FI 5277 * 
ler ha the L i Blocher of the. W601: ser. 
C4 2 e. as like one nngther 4 0 Of * 
Draper deals chiefly: with Mercer. 
| He ry Animal of the two, 
(th the, See 5 5 cks- moſt with the Ades, 4 
d bas a ſmall all of their ene in n his 
IN e TY pct I, 
The ee "A gi Silks; YVelvets;/ Brozides 
40 i 1 ai, 'of expenhve Trifle, 7” Tas 
the 'Or ramen t of th the Fair Sex: He "muſt be . 
ey polite Man, and Killed in all Tot : 
of Cityzg eee ; he ought, by gg. 
obe ag ab wand dumſcy Ale, ſuch 4 
re would turn the Lady's Stem: ch in a 
fl of when. they g 0% their Neunte, to tum 
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iss th ey have 12 mind to buy.” He muſt 
In Ws neatly, y, and affect àa Court Aft, however on 
50 ant he ina; Rye from St. 

000 6 1 fit for g that Branch of 4152 5 * i 


talkative Nation the French 
cer, mult have a great deal bf the Mes. 5 

Maane rs. 25 well 38 a hirge Paragor 1 
frre far reaper 136h-Ofics achat, 
ern en the neweſt Patterns frem 
* 57 95 MY r Lai | from 
7 „25 | ; Bock?” ] 3 (2 67 of 3 Bee 5 
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Hee and 


Education. «. Gd in the preceding Se * 


LEY 


Wages, 


Tet 


5 | [ rel : 
4 58 o 


* dire. not ncce 
+ bug his For 


fike 5 of 15 ty: c 
ck; Ten i 
4 great d Lat pit ent Management ite ma 
4 ſmall Figure in eir Way or will” 
fits, though reaſonable, 255 gh; Exp 
Nobleman: A City 808 Country? 
Ty 4 of ; binds in the © ir 4-31 4 
4 TOE. = the Town, Chas 8 Hoörfes, 
polite Vibes of St. Fames's; Lal 
1 wh of the Profits vf, Sk apc Ven 
ls not to be-alhar uo er 


19 5 W the Ries, Press and 


wan thrb ve; 4 
Wiſe, are a aſed, to de. 
mere Tradeſman, Ruin an 


a 6uth, (aill e 


ihe aa 
i] may "Wk 
abou four teen or: 2 177 X1 
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1 wax enable Him t 
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HABERD ASHER: 189, 


The N 951 the I. A deals withs Þ when Secr 4. 
* ot Outſide and 1 berda O/7he Ha 


is ag Pie eper br Kin Hh Wi ee 6 


0 3 48 Hair DO 

obair 9 Si 5 7 9 tape, 

ery Article relating to ung „except r 
jd Silver Lacey which the Tay! or Jab” of the 
aceman. 25 OL 
This Tradefman' 8 Knowledge bonlils 1 the 
ices and Pro erties of the above Articles; ahd 
requires no Conjuratioh to be full wy Mair "of 
e whole Miſter of his Tae, 2 buy $from 
; Wholeſale Dealers in the ſeveral 2 
entioned and reaps a moderate Profit; but the 
aflor makes the Cuſtomer pay at Jeaſt Fifty per 
t. though he does not allow the Haberdaſher, 
o is obliged to truſt, near ſo large a Profit; 
weyer, between them the Vearer my an oY on! 


=: Ba: Me >cY 2 


nſcionable Price. ODE 
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be Fige-Drawer 3 is' a Branch o of the : TW lor'sScr. 5. 

ade, calculated to conceal Rents that Kon Of theFine 

the Piece or by Accident to Cloaths made;Drawer. 

omen as well as Men are employed, and if 

jy have à quick neat Hand and a nice Eye, 

by may earn from Half a Crown to Foùt Shit 

bs Day. Tbe whole Miſtery of their Bu“ 

s is to perform it in ſuch Manner as to con 

that the Work was ever in \ Heir Hands or | 

bted their Help. | 200 *Þ. 

"his Tradeſman i is e Sherk 1 Anchor of "7 6: 

700 He is the firſt Man into whoſe Hands Of be 
eker b f our Trade the Wool 700-84. 

it up from the Farmer and pler. 

15 larg ge Wwrewaſe in Town to receive it. 

wks it up into ſeveral Sortments fit for «Mt 

Manufacturers. It is a very profitable Branch, 

04 cannot 


- The Woot is picked and oiled,” and then puty 


nets for the »Cloth:ManufaQuurers, | | 
Maker. by 6 00 ind 


20 WOOLSTAPLE R. 
eceannot be entered upon with little \ Thy 
0 ie Negev e a Stock = wig Guy © 
ede ſed poſleſied of. It requires no great te 
to be Maſter df it, but ast is teckoneſi 
— reputable ne Gs! Vente Lee 
and de genteel. 8 ur 


Ster. )., The Wool- Conber is the next Perſon em 
The UL lope in the Woollen Manufacture: This Inve 
8 tion is but of late Date ; it was found out 
"Biſhop: Wilkins. The Wool formerly _ will 
ended, but now it is combed upon Iron Con Punt. 

which are fixed near a Stove to keep them . 


on the Combe k and drawn out in long Rolls fith 
the Spinners Uſe. Journeymen get from Tuche 
Shillings to a Guinea a Week, and it . 
rexfonable Profit to the Maſter. It requires 
particular Genius, nor much strength 399 Jet 


Szer. 8. 8 i is a W Buſineſs ahey? * nter 


_ Of Hol- from the Spinſter, or employ Women to ſpl. + 
PF cu Men. Woolſted, and keep large ED by bor he 
ready for the Conſumers. They ſell de ot 


. 1 Grewels; which are the Ends of Woolfieds'h 
cut of the Loom and Bet Laces. Their Jourie 

mer are Book-xeepers, and have from Fifteen essor 

＋ wenty Pounds a Vear with! their Bead: Iman 
Trade, like all other retail Branches, is ſo calfcck : 
learned that it is worth no Parent's while toi en. 


an Ap pprentice to it. ER } 
8055 152 e110 Ts qu Arg 07 21 23358 1 540. 5: be! 
Of N Th Tradeſman eus of Wire, n Bale, 


2 ye], D bIe alle o Boards; whichiae il ul 


4.4 


11 
4 


ifferent Buſineſs, t thought few an 


and the Wages earned by a emen WY 7 
than chat ac emmon — vel du 


as 


j * 1 
* 
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The Clothier is properly a Weaver, and there Sg cr. to. 

not many of them about Landen they are Of the 

e in the Country of England but as they; are Clot hier. 
nam Company Lmentian them here, Their 

pptentices aught” to be ſtrong and robuſt, and 

quire no great Share of Ingenuity or Learning. 


rde Buſineſs of the Fuller: is to mill and thicken Sgcr. 11. 
th, lay the Wool one Way, cut it off equal Of che e 
th the Sheers, and ſmooth it with Tazels and Fuliir, 8.4 
m preſs it. t is more uſed in: the Clothing Scourer, 
untries than about Town. It is a laberious Setter. 
hitable Buſineſs every wbere. In the City and 

burbs there is a Species of them called Scourers, 

jo: clean Men's Cloaths, c. Both Branches. 

ire Strength, and Journeymen may earn from 

elve to Fifteen Shillings a Week. Setters are 

ſame with the Fullers, and are called fo only 

auſe they rent Tenter-Grounds and ſtretch 

ths after they are milled, upon Frames called 


. 
9 3... 


Peer. 1 2 
ö 5 ＋ * 4 6 8 J c 3 . = 
. . 


* 


he Hot-Preſſer, by the Means of a Hot - Preſo, Scr. 12. 
de of: a Steel Plate and Screw, preſſes all Sorts O, the 
Woollen Goods fit for the Market, and is the He. -Preſ- 
iſher of all Goods of that Kind. This Buſineſs er. 
eaſonably profitable to the Maſter, and a Jour- 
man earns from Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a 
rek: It requires Strength and a ſound; Conſti- 


» 
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he Buſineſs of a Packer is to pack up all Sorts Ster. 13 
bale Goods inte-ptoper-Paxcels fit for Exporta- Of rb 

i: They are anſwerable to their Employers if Packer. 
Damage happęns to che. 


oods through their 
u rance or Neglect. Whatever mean Idea the 
„ Buſineſs is very reputable in this e $ 

| They 


a 


rr r * 2 „„ * 0 1 — ——ů— CE hon WAPATO LN WEAVES to ft A AY PR Rr er 


2 % 12 EE 8 
lr 1 great Profits their Bades, 


ſomé of then are large Adventurerb in -B 

portation of our Manufactures. The Work 
truly laborious, and Jeurnefimen earn Jrom Ty 
to Fifteen Shillings a Week and their Yate, 


Sir. 14. The Piece-Broker i is a Shop- Keeper very mi 
Of the ſuſpected of corrupting the Taylor's Honeſty. 
Piece- buys from the hong Taylor, Shreds and Ken 
Fi Broter, of all Materials: that go through his 1 F 
1 ſells them again to ſuch as want them for men 
Fi ing, Sc. However, whether he gets it fairly 
1 not, he makes a pretty comfortable Livelihood 
1 his Buſineſs. I do not find that they take A 
1 prentices, or are regularly bred.;. they are f 
= ly decayed Taylors, or ſome cunning Mea 


ior 
il E 
tion, 
apf 
othe 


meme 

have crept into the en af, the Trade. W tut 

| Ake I 
| 1 1 The Saleſmen deal i in Old Cloaths, 1 es ne 
Mt 2 5˙ times in New. They trade very largely, 4 , an 
1 Sal-ſman, ſome of them are —_ ſome Thouſands : IM ia! 
il are moſtly Taylors, at leaſt, muſt have a pere n Pr 
WW kill in that Craft. I do not know they take Me the 
. prentices as Saleſmen, but they keep Joumffm of! 
1 i men, to whom they give common Terre Pie 
"ih | ol ir et nds Was 
n 0 deer 1. The Robe-Maker i is alſo a Taylor, only i iy Pib-t: 


Of the culiarly employed in-making State- Robes for Pe pes, 


Robe. and Parſons, It is a very profitable Branch to! 


r 
2 


| Mater, Maſter, but the Journeymen earn no more . Beaus 
fl! thoſe employed in common len 8 oma 
"+ ms 1 80 18 174 oy 4; 1710 ous 
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il! | 1 EIN is Ia 
hton 1 
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he Na 


PEROKE. MAKER: | 
TOs POLY EIT 
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| 10 Banyan” and Penvke- MAtER, 
E have done with the Taylor and bie L De- 


iter. This is a Branch of Trade but of ſhove. 

Our Forefathers were contented with 

i Polen Hair; and meets, 7 tharching ; 

ir Sculls With falſe urls is à foreign In-, P 
tion, but of What Country 7 , ns 


other. Inventions, it has 'received great Im- Trade. 

ſements. It was originally but rude and ſimn- 

but kept à Hearer Reſemblance to 1 

l * = at — — eſent; the Faſhion was to wear 
bling the natural Colour of cut 

„ 150 ere in ſueh manner as to make the 

deal Locks appear like a natural Produd ion; 

in Proceſs of Time full-bottomed Wiggs be- 

je the Mode; and the Heads of our Beaus and” 

of Faſhion were loaded with Hair: To theſe 

Tie-Wigg ſucceeded, and the Natural Co 

was laid aſide for Silver Locks. The Bobb, 

eta, Tupee, Ramilie,” and a Number or 

bes, thut bear no Relation to the Human 

d, are now beebme the Mode. Sometimes 

Peaus appear plaiſtered all over with Powder” 

fomatum, and their Curls frizzled out with 

nous Nicety; at other Times the Powder 

is laid 3 ey affect to dreſs in * 


orten Ringlets. Qgichaally Wiggs were con- 
„to the Male Part ofthe: ies, but of late, 
aſurping Sex the Ladies, are grown aſhamed 
e Natural Production of their own Heads, 


7 Snares'for our Hearts in artificial Buckles 
an 


Aur — we next employ the Perukes "AG 


I. cannot learn ua¹αα Pro- 
"appeared among us at the Reſtoration. Like greſi of the 
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PERDAE-MABER, 
A Tha: de Nenn Ther Black, the Bra 
and Cueloc hie uppear bw all in bg 
; io no: more judge of your;! 
Bete natural: Comtnplekion-by the Colour, FE 
Hair,” than dy chat of her Ribbons, The xh 
Species of our Modern Beaus an "Betts app 
in a perpetual-Maſqueradejz and erm contend 
with ene another who ſhall deviate moſt (i 
Nature, and the antient Simplicity of theit he per 
fathers! ©: " 19018 1&5 01A 9871 11 > 1 | VI 3190 
Tbe peruke-Maker has his Faſhiongsfſ 
Pati, ke all other Tradeſmen, and there chi 
he can approach to the Patterns of thatnfe 
Tribe, the better Chance he has to ſuceeed i 
his Engliſh Cuſtomers. His Buſimeſs is poveullM:cber: 

| but by a few Rules, and it requires Experiendl 
de Maſter of them; tle continua Flug 
Reflux of Faſhions, obliges him to-Jearn op it:'nd 
thing'\\new'almoſt every Day There Wader 
Hts Craiuedeal of Ingenuity in his Buſineſs as! arWig-l ir 
ker, and à conſiderable Profit attends it] h 
is not only a Wigg-Maker but a Barber 
generally all Shave and Dreſs, though ſome g 
the Branches diftin&- As a Barber, herreck 
himſelf of an old profeſſion, though I bes 
juſtiy ſettle his Chronology: With-this Bri 
of his Trade was — connected that | 
Surgeon; and Numbers of them. an: Londim 
Maſiminſter, let Blood and draw Ligeth, why 
ttmink is the only 18 of ee they on] 
7245 tended to practiſe, 513 i TRROFROTHAN. 17% 61:91 
The Abſur-.- Loon I cannot nk. the: Contes 
dit of Bare there is between a Barber and a Surggon, 
50 prat- can I too much condemm the Follyyot, 
tiſing ur- fe Bun lers to perſoreatoneof.tHeinideſtyl 
Seh. eommon tions in Surgery. Ii never 
good Surge on, but was under ſome ;Appreheil 
"when be was about te let Blood hald 


uh 


HAIR*MERCHANT. 2035 

c for Three-pence; breaki7a Vien at ran- 

„ owithoutithe leaf Heſitation,) ot the fi leſt 

lion of me Danger of à Miſcarriage. They 

0 Lancets,” which dough» more properly to he 
ed Horſe Flimes; and if they, miſs to prick 

LArtery evety T ime they let Blood, it is more 

ing to Chance than any Precaution of theirs. 

Then we conſider that ſuch am Accident may 

ppen to the moſt ſteillful Surgeon, and conſe- 

vently, that the ignorant Barber is much moe 

able; and is utterly'i incapable tu em edyr the 

liſchief when done; I apprehend it -a Degreęcbf 

hineſs. to: truſt then upon any Conſideratiog. 

lobſerved in the Chapter upon Surgery, that the 

ders and Surgeons were one Corporation. 

ile they remained in that Situation they had 

ie ſmall-Pretence to the Practice of Surgery, 

— are ſeparated, and become plain 8 

bers, I beheve that ridieulous andy dangerous 

It of cheir Trade will be laid-afide.. 1 +, 1:44 - 

The Trade bf :a:Barber- and Perube- Maker is 5 

fciently-wprofitabley and their Journeymen 

wh conſtantly employed. They are generally ages. 

ed by the Lear or the Quarter, and are al- 

wed Twelve or Fifteen Pounds a Vear, beſides 

dand Board. It requires no great Strength, 

H Boy may be bound about IwWelve or- Thir- 

e Years of Age, rinnen _ iy tEqueation: but 


it of rand mine A n 


The Hair- Merchant 15 605 line 1 Tradef- 1 
n the Wig-Maker deals with; he is furniſhes by£ 14. DP 
with Hair, read ppinktd Ldrefledicandi curled, T3 Au 
lis renving, The Maire Marchant buys Blais of Maier 

(We who! 3 Country ef Ei 
to procure it, and ĩmports ſomeſtbm abroad; Gez 
then ſorts it into Parc els/ according toit H- 
end F ineneſog employs: Pickets, Wein ye 

ac 
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Fi POS. the Maite, and the Neal frong 
It) Live Hair, and Hands to mix it into ꝓroper S 


e ee en ant e e 5 
\} | on Pipes an baking. it 4 II 2015 
11 | bave a Method of dying Hair blacks, andthe) 


ing other Hair white, of putting off Hork. | 
2 Hair for Human N many di 
Tricks peculiar:to their Trade. There age Ml 
Merchants who: only deal in wholeſale, ande 
cbeir Commodity in he Rough but the gien 
Part of them pfepaxe their Hair in the Mug 
baue mentioned. Country Wig- Makers, auiſg 
ſew in Town, curl and prepare their own I 
lkewiſe; but moſt of them find it more their 
vantage to aun it from the Hait Merchant. 
ON $1 hates vita 
Sxcr. 3. The Wig- Maker employs the Net- Worker! 
Of the \Caulzto his e They are generally mu 
Caul- la- tbe Country by Women, and bought up y 
fer, Faberdaſher, who furniſhes the Wigt Maker 
them, and Silk for weaving his ene 
r Wigs.) s. 0 

from the Turner; but I dal 4. er 
; that Trade, till 15 can ane it aden more f 
ger Ugad./ R413 I | 055 . bi 100 2118 


e 2b (Dol 4 


eke beter och? che Seb 
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? Th n a] 

rey; 015 . of the Mt NER. Dref 

: 7 *. ? or 5 "pt rom 
. Of the - BE Milliger, though no Male, Tra zun 

Mfilliner- Jost Claim to a Place on this Ocga 2 
Bair Sex, Who are generally haund to t 


neſs, may have as much Cutioſity, to knows 
Nature of their Employment — they eng 
in 1 4nd, ſtand as s much in need of ſound. Adn 


MID LINE K. 

the Choice of an Occupation; as the Youth'df 

Wh Sec. 1 „ Xii on ban DAG H i 

wie The Milliner is cone 

ii the Ladies With Linen of all ſorts, fit for eff. 
eating Apparel, from the Holland Smock to 

e Tippet and Commode; but as we are got 

to the Lady's Articles, which are ſo very nu- 

ſerous, the Reader is not to expect that we are 

ge an exact Lift of every thing belonging to 

1; let it ſuffice in general, that the Milhner 

wildes them with Holland; Cambriek, Lawn, 

bd Lace of all forts, and makes theſe” Materials 

ito 'Smocks, "Aprons, Tippits, Handerchiefs, 

eckaties, Ruffles, Mobs, Caps, Dreſſed- Heads, 

ih as many Etceteras as would reach from 

taring-Croſs to the Royal Exchange. 

They make up Cloaks, - Manteels, Mantelets, _ 

| ens and Capucheens, of Silk, Velvet, plain 

WP: brocaded;' and trim them with Silver and Gold 

ace, 'or Black Lace: FTbey make up and fell 

ats, Hoods,' and Caps of all Sorts and Materials; 

hey find them in Gloves, Muffs, and Ribbons; 

hey ſell quinted Petticoats, and Hoops of all 

es, &c, and laſtly, ſome of them deal in Ha- 

its for Riding, and Dreſſes for the Maſquerade: 

na word, they furniſh every thing to the Ladies, 

lat can contribute to ſet off their Beauty, increaſe 

heir Vanity, or render them ridiculous. 

The Milliner muſt be a neat Needle- Woman 


Dreſs and Faſhion: She imports new Whims unte. 
tom Paris every Poſt, and puts the Ladies Heads 

n as many different Shapes in one Month as there 

i different Appearances of the Moon in that 
pace. Phe moôſt noted of them keep an Agent 

t Paris, who have nothing elſe to do but to 

atch the Motions of the Faſhions, and 7 


— EE . F 


erned in making and pro- i Baf- 


n all its Branches, and a perfect Connoiſieur in He- Ta- 
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againſt 
breeding 
Girls to 


Intelligence of their Changes, which ſhe fignite 
an Ambaſſador or Plenipo would the impor 


give but poor, mean Wages to every Perſon 4 
employ under them: Though a young Wag 
can work neatly in all manner of Needle - Wa 
yet ſhe cannot earn more than Five or Six hilly 
a Week, out of which ſhe is to find herſelf 


his Cuſtom, and Reſpect to ſome undeſeryed 
tle of Quality he wears, and is forced to l/ 
this Trade, Commands upon the Apprentice to anſwer all 


' a Language, that by degrees undermines | 
Virtue, deprives her of that modeſt Delicacy 
Thought, which is the conſtant Companion} 
uncorrupted Innocence, and makes Vice | 
come familiar to the” Ear, from whence the 


MILLINE R. 
her Principals, with as much Zeal and Secieſ 


Diſcovery of ſome political Intrigue, They 
vaſt Profits on every Article they deal in; 


Board and Lodging. Therefore, out of Rg 
to the Fair Sex, I muſt caution Parents, nat 


bind their Daughters to this Buſineſs : The! f 
| Reſort of young Beaus and Rakes to Milling wch 
Shops, expoſes young Creatures to many Te t 

tations, and inſenſibly debauches their Mob Po 
fore they are capable of Vice. A young Coxcallif ©"! 
no ſooner is Maſter of an Eſtate, and a ſmall Buf 

of Brains, but he affects to deal with the n Lact 
noted Milliner: If he chances to meet in thei: 
Shop any thing that has the Appearance of You he l 

and the ſimple Behaviour of undeſigning lat if P 
cence, he immediately accoſts the young de of 
ſtreſs with all the little Raillery he is Maſter ge | 
talks looſely, and thinks himſelf moſt witty, ul a fe 
he has cracked ſome obſcene Jeſt upon the yal * 

4 Caution Creature. The Miſtreſs, tho' honeſt, is obli 4 f 


to bear the Wretch's Ribaldry, out of Regul 


Rudeneſs with Civility and Complaiſance. Th 
the young Creature is obliged every Day to 


MILLINER. 


ja ſmall Tranſition to the groſſer Gratification 
the Appetite. ; 


5 
* 
» 


me of Connivance at the Ruin of theix Ap- 
ntices; but fatal Experience muſt convince 
Public, that nine out of ten of the young 
atures that are obliged to ſerve in theſe Shops, 
ruined and undone : Take a Survey of all the 
mon Women of the Town, who take their 
ks between Charing-Croſs and Fleet-Dytch, 
„I am. perſuaded, more than one Half of 


aiched in their Houſes, and are obliged to 


pw themſelves upon the Town for Want of 
ad, after they have left them. Whether then 


owing to the Milliners, or to the Nature of 
Bulineſs, or to whatever Cauſe it is owing, 


their Apprentices ſo manifeſt, that it ought to 
te laſt Shift a young Creature is driven to. 


- 


a few ſelect Cuſtomers, who ſcorn to keep 
Shop, but live in ſome remote Corner: 
ſe are Decoys for the Unwary; they are but 


11 es for Aſſignations, and take the Title of 
ved ner, a more polite Name for a Bawd, a. 
es, a Wretch who lives upon the Spoils of 
rale and ſupports her Pride by obbiog the 


cent of Health, Fame, an 


ie by Luſt, 


— 


| r >. * } 131 
am far from charging all Milliners with the 


have been bred Milliners, have been 


FaQts are ſo clear, and the Misfortunes attend- 


if Farents will needs give their Daughters this E/ecially 
| of Education, let them avoid your private private 
ge Milliners ; thoſe who pretend to deal only Milliners, 


r 
„r Oe MATTY Reputation: J 
ae the Ruin of private Families, Enemies 


Mugal Affection, promote nothing but Vice, | 


— 1 
4 
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Lo Od one dd; cadet . 
 Tire-Woman is another humble Servant Of the 
e Ladies in Matters of Drefs ; She is Prime Tire- Mi- 
| 2 Muiniſter man · 
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Maker at the Toylet, and arms the Ser i 
theſe dangerous Weapons, nice Curls, and) 
* | A ing Ringlets: She cuts their Hair ini 
Shapes, ſuitable to the F aſhion, and is comm 
IV a Judge of Natural and Artificial Complexi 
but mum, that muſt be a Secret, that our fy 
Ladies are aſhamed of their natural Beauty 
owe any of their Conqueſts to Paint or Wal 
This Teade of Tire-Woman is abundantly pr 


ble; and, if ſhe does not carry on the Milla 
8 e Bufineſs, may be conducted very honeſtly; M. 
' Tam ill-natured enough to ſuſpect that m m 
theſe Female Traders, live more by acting o 
Curies, conveying a Meſſage ſlily to a diſeoi ti 
Wife, or a wiſhing Daher, than TY the n, 
h Returns of their Trade. | . F. 
7 ANTE | ban 
er, 3. This Tradeſman's Buſineſs | is : ly 's zit. 
Of the - "4a the Appellation: His Work neither Muef 
Comb- much Labour, Education, or Ingenuity," lrg 
Maker none of the moſt profitable Branches to ib ur 
ſter; they earn an Bosen Subſiſtance, but ard: 
their Buſineſs is but in few Hands, I nevei t to 
of any of them who died remarkably rich. Imp! 
neymen earn the common Wages, from | 
N Fifteen. Shillings a A Week. Aan Jon ns] ban 
Ma 
Sede 4: Caf p-Makers are ard" empheyö lg ee Upo, 
"Of the Ca ps, band Wowen⸗ s Hoods; and a Species fold 
5 1 2 Leatber Caps for Horſemen : © The to 
fer. Ein to the Shoe-Maker, and but few in ar; 
neſs. The others are a kind of Milhneg War 
benerelly ſpeaking, deal in their Commodihf” cma 
ſome kind of Haberdaſhery Warez -andith dg H 
employ, either as Apprentices or ta work Palit 
Work, ate Women; ade earn mee be Wil 
Wo Weeks i * Cogent £107 n this 
JV *** [1.664 fi hav571c150 150 
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FAN- MAKER. 211 
The Fan-Maker is an humble Servant of theS ger. 5. 
adies, and makes Sticks for Fans of Box, Ivory, Of the 
. and puts on the Mounts after they are finiſn- Fax- Ma- 
by the Painter. The few that are Maſters, and ler. 

ep open Shop, earn a pretty Livelihood ; and 
Journey men, who, are Nen paid by the 


f 


zen, may earn from Fifteen Shillings to a 

uinea a Week. e © COTA n DS: 
Fan-Painting is an ingenious. trifling Branch of ggcr. 6. 
Painting Buſineſs. It requires no great Fancy, Of be 
much Skill in Drawing or Painting to make Fan-Pain- 
/orkman ; a Glare of Colours is more neceſ- ter. 
y than a polite Invention: Though now and 

n, if he is able to ſketch out ſome Emblema- 

al Figure, or ſome pretty quaint W him, he has | 
hance to pleaſe better than one who is not ſo "= 
dit. The Italian Mounts are much more in 7, | 
queſt than any thing of our own Manufacture, 
large Prices are given for them, A great Part 

ur common Fan-Mounts are engraved and af- 

ards coloured, which is a great Diſcourage- 

it to any Improvement at home in this flutter- 
Implement of the Ladies, 


lam not miſtaken I placed the Hoqp-Petti- Secr. 7. 
-Maker as an Article in the Milliner's Branch ; Of the 
upon Recollection, I chuſe to afford this ſe- Hoop- 
fold Fence a Section by itſelf, ſince I am Petti- Coat 
d to do Honour to every Thing that concerns Mater. 
ar; and if I had lumped it with the reit of 
Wardrobe,.I might be ſuſpected an Enemy to 
Female Entrenchment. — The Materials are 
d Holland, Silk, or Check, according to 
Quality of the Fair, to be incloſed, and ſup- 
d with Rows of Whale-Bone, or Rattan. 
n this ingenious Contrivance came in Faſhion 
nuch perplexed N ſome will have 

4 | it 


2f5 2 HOOP.PET TICOAT-MAKER; | 


| At that d⸗miramir wore one of them in her ff 
Expedition, and ſome other Atitiquaries will Hf 
us believe the Queen of Sheba was dreſſed inq . 
full five Yards in Circumference at her firſt lg. . 


view with Solomon. How theſe Accounts are! 
teſted 1 leave to the Learned World to ſettle; 
is ſufficient for us to know, that by ſome una 
Accident they came in Diſuſe, and were fen 
again about the Middle of the laſt Century; 
gales, and were leſs in their Dimenſions; 
they now ſeem to have arrived at their pe 
State, and, like all other ſublunary Things, be 
to decreafe in Bulk. As to their Uſe, I det 
divulge the Secrets of the Fair; they have kj 
inviolably, nay, better than we have kept theH 
Maſon's Sign; for 1 defy all the Male Cres 
to diſcover the ſecret Uſe the Ladies del 
them for: Some apparent Advantages ſſo 
them, which every one may ſee, but they I 
cCabaliſtical Meaning, which none but ſuch s 
within the Circle can fathom: We ſee the 
Friends to Men, for they have let us into 
Secrets of the Ladies Legs, which we might 
been ignorant of to Eternity without their H Want 
5 3 to us indeed a Sample of wilt: 
wiſh to purchafe, yet ſerve as a Fence to ir at 
"at an awful Diſtance. They encourage the Wir, 
ſumption of our Manufactures in a prodigiou 
gree, and the great Demand we have for Wi, 
one renders them truly beneficial to our 
Allies the Dutch; in tart, they are 3 | 
- Good, and as ſuch; recommend them. 
They are chiefly made by Women: The 
not be polluted by the unhallowed Hands o. 
Male. Theſe Women make a tolerable 1 
» by-it: The Work is Harder than moſt N 


* 


. 

Vork, and requires Girls of Strength. A Miſtreſs 
aft have a pretty kind of Genius to make them 
t well and adjuſt them to the reigning; Moder; 
t in the main, it is not neceſſary ſhe ſhould 


[ 
+ Ik 


[terials they are made of: They are made moſt- 
by Women, and ſome Men, who are employ- 
by the Shops and earn but little. They quilt 

tewiſe Quilts for Beds for the Upholder. This 
ey make more of than of the Petticoats, but 

t very conſiderable, nothing to get rich by, 
lefs they · are able to purchaſe the Materials and 
[them finiſhed to the Shops, which few of them 
They rarely take Apprentices, and the Wo- 
n they employ to help them, earn Three or 
ur Shillings a Week and their Diet. 


to viioney than Brains; the Trade is ſoon learned, Thread- 

e few of them take Journeymen, except ſuch Man. 

ir want one rather as 2 Book-keeper, to whom ; 
allow from Twelve to Twenty Pounds a 


ar and Board; but a Lad who underſtands Ac- 
ts, in one Month's Time is as capable for the 
tion, as he that has ſerved Jacob's Apprentice- 


A 


$ 
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Snce 1 am ſo bold as to make free with the Scr. 8, 
dies Hoop- Petticoat, I muſt juſt peep; under Of the 
e Quiltted- Petticoat. Every one knows the Quilters, | 


Thread-Shops deal moſtly in that Article. Seer. 2. 
e moſt other retail Branches, it requires more Of the 
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. STOCKING: WEAVER. 
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Of tbe STocx1no-Wrayan.” 


Sect. 1. I. K Stocking-Weaver is but of labs field 
Stocling- found out, as the Story go des, by a Youl 
Wrawr.. Gentleman of Oxfe ord. This Gentleman happd 
ed to fall in Lobe with a young Woman, off 
tune and Family inferior to himſelf, and matfie 
her without the Conſent of his Relations; W 
3 abandoned. him upon this undutiful Step: I 
young Couple were ſoon reduced to Diſc 
and in a little Time had nothing | to ſubſiſt on, N 
a mere Trifle the young Woman earned, by kn 
ting of Stockings, a, this was their main Si 
port, and that one Hand could get very little] 
it, Neceſlity ſet the young Gentlemay upon fin 
The In- ing out a Method more expeditious ; he proyell 
vention of happy in his Enquiry as to fall upon the Invent 
the Stock- of the Stocking-Loom, which he brought do og 
in- Mia Perfection, and by it in a ſhort Time | put himk 
WE Lum in Circumſtances independant, of his, till now, 
exorable arents. by Ts 

3 The Loom has received ſeverdl Improves 
en in fince, till it has arrived at the Perfection of 
the Ar4, Compleat Eng ine, whereon ein of all dg 
can be' wrought with great Art and xpedition 
The Combing of Wool, invented by Bill 
Blaze, added a further Improvement to 
Manufacture, and the eſtabliſhing of the Mill 
Throwing of Silk at Der, by Si Thomas Lon 
has compleated it, and gnabled us not only to 
niſh ourſelves and the Britiſb Plantations with d 
and Worſted Stockings, but many other Fart 

Eur. ape. 4 
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though the, moſt laborious Part lies upon the 


Wine, which requires fome Strength to wörk at: 
Pouth of tolerable Genius may acquire all the 


nowledge neceſſary to make him a tolerable 
orkman in three Years Time. It is abundant- 


; | e Journeymen : for few of them earn above 
oy ne or Ten Shillings a Week, with the cloſeſt 


plication 3 they are paid ſo much every Pair of 


e Uſe of his. 
Knit-Stockin 


profitable to the Maſter,” but not ſo much to 


n, allow the Maſter Two Shillings a Week for 


215 


1 k 4 | of 8 . P99; | BY . . » A 
The Stocking - Weaver requires ſome Ingenui- His Geniut 


—4 


1 7239 
xkings ; and if they have not x Loom of their His agel. 


s are much preferable in Durable- Of Knit- 


„sand Strength to thoſe made in the Loom; but Soclings. 
lis e Time eme e in knitting Stockings of aß 
"i neneſs raiſes their Price too much for common 

180 fear: The Scotch make the beſt Knit- Stockings 


any People in Europe, and ſel} them at exorbi- 


1 a it- Stockings from Aberdeen is a common Price; 

Ns (ſome amount to Four Pounds, = 

rue Hoger buys Stockings, Night-Caps, Socks, Sccr. 2. 
goes, Cc. from the Manufacturer, and ſells Of ze _ 

Wn by Retail: Some of them employ Looms Hofe“: 


hgh eavers, His Judgment confiſts in knowing the 


perty and Prices of thoſe Commodities, which 


t Rates; Thirty Shillings for a Pair of White 


mſelves, and are in that reſpect Stocking: Shop. 


11 be eaſily acquired; and not worth any Per- 
Bü hie to ſerve an Apprenticeſhip meerly for 
ron ledge to be acquired* in Buying and 
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the raus N K* 25 and the Warlen i | 


EF 0 R E. we * Shoes we c muſi prepare 


Ster. 1. 


B 


The Tan- Leather for that purpoſe: Leather is tannei bes 

aer. ter this Manner; the Bullock's Hide is put iu 

The Mare Pit of Lime, hin- ſtrips it of the Hair and I. 

nerof Tan- pares it for the Remainder of the Operations ins 

„ ies ſome time in this Pit, the Workmen ta on 

ber. Care that it does not lie fo long as to burn; ¶Meaſ- 
is afterwards waſhed, the Hair ſcraped off and erab 


pared for the Bark-Pit : The Bark generally uot n 

is Oak Bark, ſtripped from the Timber in dene 

mer, dried in the Sun, and made ſmall in a 

which the Tanners uſe for that purpoſe; but 

veral other Barks will ſerve for the ſame] 

ſuch as Birch, Saly, &c. and Barley is better un- 

any. The — 4 is put into the Pit full of Meir 

Bark, with a ſufficient Quantity of Water, 

remains there till it is ſufficiently-barked; vl 

AL \0-uh6y know. by cutting a Piece of the Hide u 

il the Bark has penetrated quite thiough. 

it is taken out of the Bark-Pit it is dried 

comes under the Dreſſer's Hands, who ſhave d c: 

all the uneven rough Infide, and prepares il 

-_ for the Shoe- Maker's Uſe. Soal-Leatbeore 

ires but little — in compariſon to a! 

ther; and every different Species of Lek 
has a different Method of Drefling 

gots to Tanning, it is . forma, n 

- Country, and the Hides ready tanned are 2 

to London, and bought by the rok Ht 

5 Dreſſers at-Leadenball Market. .. 


Led 


LEATHER-DRESSER. 
Leather-Dreſſers, of all Sorts, have a large Pro?: 

t, require a great Stock; and give large Credit. Wagezof © 
he Journeymen earn from Fifteen to Twenty Leather- 
illings a Werk, require gteat Strength, and Preſſer. 
a nauſeous dirty Buſineſs through all its Branches. 

Youth can do no good at it till he is about Fif- 

en or Sixteen, which is early enough to bind 

im: As to his Education, he requires only Read- 
rand Writing, which he may be en if de 7225 
bes not N be a Maſter. 8 8 K 8 


Nei 
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Wins of all ſorts, ready tanned and dreſſed for the Of the -* 
onſumer. He is a Shop-keeper, and in ſome Leathers 
1 3 Þcaſure a wholeſale Dealer: He requires a conſi- Seller. 


rable Stock of ready Money to ſet him up with; 

t much Ingenuity,” and a little Time and Expe- 
ence teaches him the common Faults, Ps. 
s, and Prices of Leather. It is a very reputa- 

e profitable Buſineſs, and they give their Shop- 
per and Book-keeper from T wenty to Forty 
AT a Year, in N to the Extent of 

ir Trade. 5 


d up between the Leather-Dreſſer and the "Shoe. Of the 
aker, This laſt, till of late Years, bought his Leather- 
rather in Skins or half Hides: from the Dreſſer, Cutter. 
d cut out his Work himſelf; but the Number 

poor Shoe- Makers, who are nat able to lay out 

dre Money at once than the Price of Materials 

a Pair of Shoes, have given Riſe to this Branch. 

They cut out their Leather in Soals and Up- 
Weathers, that is; in Bits that anſwer thoſe 

es, according to the feyeral Sizes, and fell them 

* neceſſitous Shoe - Maker. It is a very prd- 

I Trade, requires a general Knowledge in 
Froperties of Lender, and. and J 3 


The Ledtherifidlesit is he WR, Seals in Hides and Sucx: TY 


The 1 Cutter | is a Tradſeman lately ſtar- Ster. 3. 


* 


x 1 hy their Skins and Hides in ſuch manner a3 


SHOE- MAE E R. 


they ſhall vield moſt Patterns for Pairs of Shoes 
wy "out Waſte, It requires leſs Judgment to mak 

7orkman, and leſs Money to make a Maſtq 
was, the Leather-Dreſſer. The Journeymen, 
who are but few and generally e Shoe 
Makers, have but {mall * ages, 


The Laſt- Maker i is the next- Trsdeſtnaß f meet 


SECT. 4. mpl 
Of the fary to the Shoe- Maker. Laſts are made gener 
— _ E & Birch, or ſome ſoft Wood: It is a ori 0 
Heel-M - Employment to make them, though they A 
er. much affiſted by a kind of Engine, with oli \pl 
they cut them: It is a large Knife, the one Ende vel 
1 Reed to a Block, in fuch manner as it can Me, 
| moved up and down; to the other End is fixa ls 1 
the Handle; they hold the Piece of Wood ip 
the Block, and by railing the Handle apply thi” 
Edge where they deſign to cut, then forcing don. 
with the other Hand it is done with a good dealt en 

Eaſe, They make Wooden-Heels for Men ant r 
Women's Shoes ; but neither Heels or Laſts . 
quire a preat Share of Ingenuity : It is but a pod 0 
HBuſineſs, and the Wages of a Journeragh bu 8 1 
ſmall. 110 ww ther 
887 , "The Shoe. Maker may now go to Wir 28 ng 
Of the Leather is dreſſed and cut, and his Heels mad” K 
Shoe- It is much more ingenious to make a Woman 15 
Maker. Shoe than a Man' s : Few are good at both, the 7 
are frequently two diſtinct Branches; the Wi 1 F 
man's Shoe-Maker requires much neater Seal b. 
as the Materials are much fer. They empl 800 
Women! to bind their Shoes and ſew the Qua ap 
together, when they are made of Silk, Damal 2 

or Callimanco. This Bufineſs affords ' reaſon” * 

Profit to the Maſter; but the Journeymen, erde 


N in the Men's Way, get but ſmall Wl 


BUCKLE-MAKER 2279 


paid fo much a Pair, accordivg to the Work 
J Largeneſs of the Shoes. "The Country Shoe- 
akers ſupply moſt of the Sale- Shops in Town, 
e Price of making being too large here to allow 
eſe Shop-keepers to employ London Workmen: 
he Hands in this Branch are pretty conſtantly 
mployed, except in froſty Weather, when the 


"Wax they uſe upon their Thread hinders them 
"Whom working; or if they do work upon Neceſ- 
"My in Froſt, with the Help of great Fires, their 
wk Fork is good for nothing. It does not require xz;, Ge. 
| 14 uch Strength, nor a mechanic Head; a mode- nius and 
n e Share of Ingenuity goes to the compleating Strengtb. 


is Tradeſman : A Youth may be bound about 
urteen, and at coming out of his Time be ſuf- 
tiently qualified to ſet up for himſelf, or work 
burney-work ; unleſs he has idled his Time, or 
en bound to a very ignorant Maſter, f 


Buckles of Steel, Braſs, and the coarſer Metals Szcr.6. 
e moſtly made in the Country, where Labour Of rhe _ 


handſome Bread made by it. This Trade is Maker. 
ber piddling than laborious, and requires ſome | 
„ec to invent new Faſhions. A Journeyman ; 
a) earn from Fifteen to Twenty Shillings a 
_- eek, if he gives any Application. But the 
mah Branch of Buckle-making is making Silver- 
; 1 N ' 
„ wi ckles, either plain, carved, or ſet with Stones: 
| 5 Branch of the Silver-Smith's Buſineſs, and 
ente! Livelihood is made of it, by working for 
hops. Thoſe ſet with Stones is the Fewellirs 
neſs, and a Journeyman at either may earn 
ia Guinea to Thirty Shillings a Week. ee, 


de Button-Mould-Maker requires as little In- Biston- 
ly as any Mechanic I know ; he has a ſmall Mold. 
dens aa "5 


it above Nine or Ten Shillings a Week: e Hayes 


cheap; however, there are ſome made here, Buckle- ' 
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9 requires neither much Strength nor many Tale 


baer. 10. The, Patten and Clo Maker i 15.4 Speed i 


Patten, rials4 They uſe the beſt of Leather for 
5 4 buy it from the Leather- Cutter. The Pat 
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PA TCT EN-MAK ER. 


N Hand- E ine, which cuts and ſhape es t 
With 2 Head or much of bis Bey 
:oncerried It. is but a poor Buſineſs, a I Y Teqging 
775 little to commence Maſter that there 1 
Journeymen. in the Trade; : but ſuch as are f , 
earn from Two Shillings to Half a Crown a Di 


The laſt Tradeſman formed the Mould, andt 
covers it with Mohair, &c, We have alten 
treated of the Silver and Gold Button-Makg 
Chap. XXX. which is a much more ingeni 
Buſineſs than this; however, this has its Beauti 
but the greateſt Part of the Work is done int 
Country and ſent up to the Shops in Town; 
there are any made here they are chiefly Live 
Buttons, or. ſome particular beſpoke Patte 
Thoſe who work at this Branch are paid by t 
Dozen, according to the Work; but can {cy 
make a Lioclheod, the Country Buttons, e ; 
ally thoſe made on the 1 W ſo beat Hi 
the Prices, WW 5 3 


pk f 


There is haha Species ap Battep- I 
* thoſe who make them of Metal: Theſe are 
wiſe moſtly made in the Country. This Bmy 


nor is there much to be. made of it; thoſe 1 
work Journey-work make little more 0 | 
: bourexs Wages 5 and ſome not ſo much. 


Shoe-Maker; ; they only deal in W | 
9855 


Ring-Maker i is a Claſs of Sm iths hg BY ] 
i" for this Branch, which is bar poor Bread: 

the Clog-making, to a Journeyman, is rather! 
ter than Shoe-making; if he wor confi 
and does not ſpend an unreaſonable Part d 


i 


ime at the Ale-houſe, he may earn Fifteen Shil- agen 
wa Week, It requires more Strength, bit 


ſogenvity han the Shot-Maker, and, if L am 
t much miſtaken, is not near ſo much over- 
xcked. Education to any of the Branches of the 


*Mhoe-Maker is no ways neceſſary to their Buſt- 
act, only Writing and Reading is neceſſary to 
em as to the reſt of Mankind, who can never 
Lime employed in learning *ſuch neceſſary 


aps to domeſtic Life miſapplied, ' * 


ooo ot? bob bcbok ob ee 


F an. 4 


, 1 Feet, let us juſt touch upon the Hatter, that The Hatter 
ah Ir Heads may be ſecured from the Injury of the | 
i" Weather. Hats are made of the Fur of Hairs, 


dneys, and Beavers, and ſome are made of 

fool, The Materials are formed into the Shape His Ba 
Hats by Paſte: They are wrought originally 2%, and 
hite, and afterwards dyed Black. It is a very Genie. 
renious Buſineſs 3 but a very dirty one. It is N 


Ml undantly profitable to the Maſter, and the 

0 Wurneyman earns Fifteen Shillings a Week, and 

112 Wpretty conſtantly employed. It requires no great 

3 9 rength 3 a Youth may be bound at Fourteen, 
his Education may be as mean as he pleaſes, 
rde Hat- Band-Miket-is but a poor obſolete gc, 
4 neſs, though formerly ſaid to be a very re- Of the... 
-1 able and profitable Trade; but I can find no Har- Band 
the! otſteps of their Significance, but in their being Maker, 
"a ce a Company in the Beginning of the Reign © 
Ne King Charles the Firſt. MEN 


Fell 
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. preſent, and only mentioned as it is an old 0 
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222 SKINNER. 
| SecT. 3. — Felt-Mongers are thoſe who buy Skins 
1 Of the ſorts, with the Wool on, from the County y 
$4.4 Feli. Mon- ple, which they take off, and ſell the Skins drel 
I; ger. to the Gloverb, Sc. and the Wool to the Wyy 
$10 Staplers. As they travel much in all Weathe 
[ty and are much among Water, it requires a har 
1 Conſtitution; but the Wages are but little nl 
: | 8 than thoſe of a common mee 0 H 
14 1 f 
1 ll SECT. 4. - The Perce Leaks; in all manner of Skins dnl c 2 
1 Of the with the Fur on, and ſells Hair and Beaver- W tt 
Skinner to Hatters. There are Shop- keepers - who: oi: m 
and employ others to dreſs the Skins, and Women aden 
Furrier. cut off the Hair; but theſe, though incorpom in 
with the Furriers, are not properly Skinners; Wack 
I mention are the working Tradeſmen who m. | (Fl 
facture this rich Commodity. We have very iter 
Furs of our own Growth, except we call Ni 
Skins by that Name: We are chiefly  ſapplifid © 
from North America and Rufſia with — d! 
want of this Commodity, which, in this ClinaliÞc 
. is more for Ornament. than Uſe. The work tc 
Furrier earns from Fifteen to Twenty Shilling i m. 
Week, and Clerks or Shop- keepers to this Bra 
may have Fifteen | or Twenty Pounds a Wang 5 
S ECT. 5. The Girdler i is a Tradeſman ieee i 
Of the king Belts and other Accoutrements ſor M 
Girdier. Army, Cc. but is of very little -Importance be 
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athe Of the GLoveR. F 


har 
& IN 

* f E Glover deals in a Species of Leather dif- 

ferent from the Shoe- Maker: The Skins he 

| are not tanned; but allum'd; for which Rea- 
W that Kind is generally called Allum- Leather, © 
10! of neal Gloves of Sheep, Kid, and Doe Skins, 
mend makes Breeches of Shamy (a Species of Sheep 
poraiWin differently dreſſed from the other) and of 
uck Skin. The Glover and Breeches- Maker 
man: ſometimes ſeparate Trades; but they are of- 


dreſſ 


ery ner together. The Glover lines Gloves with Eis Bufe- 
R ers and Rabbit Skins, and. ſometimes ſells Muffs / neſt. 
upp Tippets of Fur and Ermine. Both Glover 

hat d Breeches- Maker are a Species of the Taylor; 


eir chief Inſtruments being the Sheers and Needle. 

$ to the Glover, the Hands employed in London 

making them are but few, and a good many of 

em Women: The Glover cuts them out into 

cir ſeveral Sizes, and gives them out to be ſewed 

Jo much a Pair: A good Hand may get Ten or gs 

in 0 welve Shillings a Week. The Shops are moſtly 

for M pplied from the Country, the beſt from Scotland. 
ance Wi he 1ri/þ excel in Kid-Skin ; but the Duty makes 

m come dear, This Art requires neither much 

rength nor Ingenuity ; ; only as it is a ſedentary | 

voping Buſineſs, it Cifagrees with a contumptive 

'pthyſicky 8 es 
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% Zn. HE Stay-Maker is employed in making dg 
N 

— — * | =o and Bodice for the Lodins bg 

and Gee. td be a very polite Tradeſman, as he appro: 

nin. the Ladies ſo nearly; and poſſeſſed of a talen 

Share of Aſſurance and Command of Temp 

approach their delicate Perſons in fitting on 

_ Stays, without being moved or put out of Cy 

tenance. He is obliged to inviolable Secreq 

many Inſtances, where he is obliged by An 

mend a crooked Shape, to bolſter up a fallen 

or diſtorted Shoulder: The delicate eaſy: Shag 

ſo much admire in Miranda is entirely the Wi 

mimanſhip of the Stay-Maker; to bim ſhe re 

"I all her natural Deformity, which ſhe induſti 

C.onceals from the fond Lord, who was caught 

her ſlender Waiſt: Her Shape ſhe owes to! 

„and Whalebone, her black Locks to the 

Woman, and her florid Complexion to Paint 

Pomatum : She is like the Jack-Daw in thek 

<drefled out in borrowed Plumes, and herinat 

Self, when depoſited in the Bridal-Bed, is at 

| Lump of animated. Deformity, fitter far / fot 

. Undertaker than to be initiated in the MAI 

of Connubial Joy. How neceſſary a Qual 

tion is it in that kind of Tradeſmen to key 

Deformed ſecret? and how dangerous to die 

poſe of the Fair Sex would it be to blab the 

ſhapen” Truth ? Lam ſurpriſed the Ladies hilt 

found out a W ay to:employ Women Sta 

rather than. truſt our Sex with; what thous 

kept as_inviolably as Free: Maſopry : Bu 
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xk is too hard for Women, it requires mare 

Defence about a Lady's Shape, which is liable + 

be ſpoiled by. ſo many Accidents. 3 5 

he Materials in Stays are Tabby, Canvaſs, and The Mate- 
hale-Fin, commonly called Whale-Bone : Therialt and 
Maker takes the Lady's Shape as nicely as he PEI, of 
z if i/is natural, and where it is not, he ſup- making a 
the Deficiency, then he cuts out the Tabby n 
Canvaſs by the Shape in Quarters, which 18 . . 
n out to Women to be ſtitched, at ſo much _ 
Pair of Stays : This Part of the Stay-making yy... 
de is but poor Bread; a Woman cannot earn _ 
ea Crown 'or Six Shillings a Week, let her 
cloſe as ſhe pleaſes, e 


he Whale-Fin we have moſtly from Holland, Scr. 1. 
the preparing it for Uſe was till of late a Se- Of the 
in a few Hands; though, like Calumbus's # bale- 
there appears little in it, now it is diſcover- bone Preſ- 
Thoſe who cut it and prepare it for the Shops{*”” and 
a long, ſquare Copper, about the Length“ Man- 
Fin; in theſe the Fins are boiled till they?“ of pro: 
| (oft : They are taken out while hot, and“ 1 2 
d in a Vice to ſupport them, while the 
kman euts them, or rather ſplits them into 
ſquare Pieces, ſuch as they are ſold in the 
; it requires no other Dexterity but to fol- 
he Grain of the Fin with the Knife, in the 
manner as a Cooper ſplits a Hoop for a Caſk. 
edtay-Maker buys it from the Haberdaſhers 
ar Branch in Lengths, and cuts it in thin 
fit for their own Uſe. © After the Stays are 
and the Boge cut ints thin Slices of 
oreadths and roper Lengths, it is thruſt 
ween the Rows o Sücching: Thi requires 
deal of Strength, and is by much the niceſt 
Stay Work; there is not above one Man 
0p who can execute this Work, and he is 
& either 
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BODICB- M. AKE R. 
either 1. or Kong and has the beſt Way 
ays are boned, th e loofy, Y 
„And tg Fa 10 to be fliß 
if the anſwer according to ExpeQation they; 
dan the Braiding laid along the Seam 10 
Lacing down the Stomacher, and are then fl 
the Lady's UC: 
This is a Species of the Taylor! 8 Buſinek; 
rather the moſt ingenious Art belonging v 
Late Pott of the Needle. The Maſters. 
large 


PUN ofits when they are paid, and the 
Wages... veymen's Wages are the ſame with the Taj 
and regulated by AS of Parliament + They 
like them, much oyerſtocked ; though the 
for the War about a Year ago has thinned i 
They are three or four Months of the Yearq 
Buſineſs, and are not over-and-above 10 0 
nomiſts of the Time they may exp 
ployed. Their Education has nv 8 
their Buſineſs, and a Boy may * bound 
fourteen . of A. 112 5 


Sxer. 2. There are a Sp ecies of Tradeſmen who 
Of the. nothing elſe but 'Bodice, which every. | 
Bodice- knows differ from Stays ; but Women are ; 
Maier, emplo They are made, if 1: miſtaken 
PR Thicad bo! is d of Whale-Bone 3, a0d 
employ ed, either as Maſters or Journey | 

Earn a bor: Subſtance : Women that 

"ly themſelves, and' refrain from Gin, 


oP Five to Eight WR a Week. 


Ster. 3. "Child's: Cost: Wake d another A 
Of the pH lor 77 Stay- making Buſineſs, chiefly, 
Childs Jed” by. Women, who e a good HY | 
Coat - ou * r a ee eu Iu. 0 
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HE Mantua Maker, a8 ſhe is a Servant of 

the Ladies, may take it nll if the is not 

red a Place among the matiy Arts and ww 

s we are treating of, Her Bufineſs is to make Hir Bu. 
lit-Gowns, Mane and Petticoats, Rob de neſs. 


de) Wires, &c. for the Ladies. She is Sifter to HerGenivs 
ne A lor. and, like him, muſt be a perfect Con- and Qua- 
0 rin Dreſs 755 Faſhions ; and, like the Stay- /;fcations. 


fr, ſhe mu np Secrets the is eritrulfeq 


e much as a Woman can: For, though 
o ty Maker does his Buſinefs as nicely as poſ- 
hay and conceals alt Deformities with the great- 


rt, yet the Mantua-Maker muft diſcover 
at ſome times; ſhe muſt ſee them, and pre- 
o be blind, and at all times ſhe muſt ſwear 
to an inviolable Secrecy : She muſt learn 
er all Complexions, praiſe all Shapes, and, 
ord, ought to be oy yt Miftreſs of the 
f Difcndation. It requires a vaſt Stock of 
to bear the Tempers of moſt of their 
mers, and no ſmall Sbare of Inge enuity to 
that! their innumerable Whims. Their Profits Wager 
in; "I inconfiderable,' and the Wages they 

omeywomen fmall in proportion; 25 
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ake a Shift with great Sobriety and Oeco- 
to live upon het ee but their 

of Pradenesi” and general Poverty, hits 

(the Buſineis into f all Reputation: Fa 
Creature, when out of her ime, has no 
de adviſe with, or be a Check upon her 
it is more than ten to one but ſhe takes 
2 ſome 


a 


ſome idle, if not vicious Courſe, by the my 
Temptations to which her Sex and narrow 
cumſtances ſubject her. It is a Misfortune tot 
Fair Sex, when they are left young to their o 
Management, that they can ſcarce avoid fall 
into the many Snares laid for them by'defigni 
Men: Even their Virtues contribute to their 
doing; Men pride themſelves in debauching 

| as betray any Marks of modeſt Virtue ;_ ther 
0 tural Innocence and Good-nature make them 
dulous, and too ſoon yields them a Prey taj 
affected Sighs and perjured Oaths of thoſe y 
have no other View but their Ruin. In f 
nothing can properly ſave them from fallin 
their Pride, which the ſervile Condition of « F 
neywoman too often humbles: I would, conc} 
from this, that Parents, who bind their Daug 
to this Buſineſs, muſt not think [they have, 
their Duty, when, according to, the Phraſe, 
have put a Trade into their Hands; they 
inſtil into them early Principles of Piety, and 
ſpire them with a virtuous Pride, and a: def 
Concern for their Reputation: They guy 
watch their Motions, and aſſiſt their unexpt 
ced Years with good. Advice; and never 
themſelves diſcharged of their Parental Duty, 
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they have ſettled them in the World, under N tw 
Protedtꝭ ion of ſome Man of Sagacity, Ina, N 4 


and Good-nature : A Woman is always, 

Age till ſhe comes (in the Law Phraſe), fo b 

der Cover. A Youth:may be, ſet a-Hoat.n 
World as ſoon. as he has got a Trade-in his 
uch a tender, tickliſn Plant to rears that th 
na permitting her out of Leadingeſt f 
is bound to a Huſ banda 
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2 Conem Max zu, and thoſe he 
. employs. 17 


IE have Oe a Survey of moſt of: the Crafis 
concerned in building, finiſhing, and fur- 
king our ' Houfe ; of all the Tradeſmen and 
omen employed in Dreſs or Wearing Apparel; 
| have ſupplied ourſelves with Houſe, Furni- 
te, and Dreſs ; we muſt next ſet up an Equi- 
be, not only out of Oftentation, and to gratify 

Ir Pride, but out of Regard to the Public Good; 
Ice a great Number of Hands are profitably em- 
2 by this Degree of Vanity. 

ow long Coaches and Chariots have Been in 
hion in this Ifland, T am at a loſs to find; 
wuph T am apt to conjecture we knew very little 
them till after the Norman Conqueſt. Chariots 
War are of an old Invention; the moſt an- 
it Hiſtorians make mention of them; but 
aches, or, as the Quaker affects to call them, 

ge Leathern Conveniencies, I believe have been 

ta few Centuries in common Uſe in Great 
lain, We have now got ſeveral Sorts,” Shapes, 
| Figures of them, and the Art of Coach- 

King is arrived to the utmoſt Perfection. 
The Coach-Maker's proper Buſinefs is to make SECT. 1. 
Body of the Coach, and all the Carriage ex- Of the 
It the Wheels; bis Trade is compounded of the Coach- 
Ihenter, Taylor, and Shoe-Maker he finiſhes 9Hater's 
Work by the Aﬀiſtance of the Founder, Tire- wer 
lth, Wheeler, Carver, and Painter: He is a Buſintſs, 
enter, as he frames the Body and Carriage of 
od; a Taylor, as he lines the Inſide with 
Q 3 Cloth, 
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[COACH-CARVER, 
Cloth; Silk, Velvet, or other Materials, to wü 
A, he is obliged to uſe his Needle and he is $g 
+ Maker, as he covers the Top and Sides with le 
ther, in which he is ſometimes dbliged to uſe] 
: Awl. This is a Coach-Maker's proper Buſine 
as to the reſt of the Work, it is finiſhed by Trad 
men who know nothing of his Art, and ay 
themſelves only to particular Articles. 
The Coach- Maker is a genteel profitable By 
neſs both to Maſter and Jeurneyman; but 
Auires a great Stock of ready Money to ſet up. 
continue Trade; they deal with none but! 
1 and Quality, and according to their M. 
muft truſt a long Time, and ſometimes may h 
pen never to be paid. I cannot apprehend thi 
Eli, Ge- tequires any notable Genius to form à C 
Ain and ier, ordinary Talents will do the Buſineſo 
Wages, requires Strength, and a Vouth can be of. 
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Service to himſelf or Maſter till he has are int 

the Age of Fiftcen ; unleſs he is of a mob aſtet a 

ordinary robuſt Make. The Wages of a Jou ech tlie 

man Coach-Maker, if good for any thing; te- M. 

Crown a Day; nor is the Trade over. and- ee requ 
ſtocked with good Hands. . 

Szer, 2, In finiſhing the Wood Part of the Coach; Of tis Ca. 

Of the tiot, Landau, &c, the Coach-Maker employ deals 

Coach. -Coach-Carver ; That is, a Claſs of Carver er Ute. 


inner c 
05 and 
 Iubſta; 


Carver, apply particularly to this Branch, and no an 
they know nothing elſe of Coach- making but 
of Carving, and are as ignorant of any othes 


of Carving-as they are of that, |. Jt:requitgl Sins f 
nice Hand, nor a very penetrating Head, bis 


Kers Or 
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1 is ge 


? ny Ame ra they may make Thirtys 
lngs a Week, if they are employed. 
SECT. 3 Nin 10 neee e | 192 : 5 #74 187 £088 A 
Of the Ide Wheeler is e 

„ach. for all manner of Carriages; I mean the . 
Fla, ber il manner of Carriages 3 Ie tho 
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COACH-FOUNDER -2gr 
Work, This Buſſneſs requires more Labour than 
zenuity; 2 Boy of à weakly Conſtitution can 
ike no Hand at this Trade. It is abundantly 
whitable to the Maſter, and a Journeyman earns 
om Fiſteeh to Twenty Shillings a Week. A 
Youth may be bound about Fifteen. | 


There is a Claſs of Founders 525 only work Si cr 4. 
vw Coach-Makers, in caſting the Braſſes for the OF the 
body, the Hinges for the Doors,” the Buckles for Coach- 

e Harneſs; and all the other Decorations uſed Founder. 
bout Coaches that are made of - Braſs, or any 
ther caſt Metal: He is furnifhed with Moulds 
x every Sort of Work commonly uſed in Coach- 
aking ; knows how to make Moulds for new 
terns when required and well paid for them; 

d works in every reſpe& upon the fame Prin- 
ples-with other Founders, only differing from 
em in the particular Works eat : His Profits as 
laſtet-and the Wages of his Journeymen are 

ich the fame with the Founder for the Stove- 

tite-Maker, c. and the Genius, Strength, and 

ze fequired are alike in both Claſſes. N 


The Coach-Maker, having prepared the Body S Er. 5. 
bis Carriage, muſt cover it with Leather, and Of tbe 
deals with a Currier who dreffes Leather for no Coach: 
her Ufe. There is no material Difference in the Leather 
mer of_drefling Coach-Leather and that for Currier. 
des and Boots; but the chief Difference lies in 

$ ubſtance of the Leather. This Currier buys 

kins fit for this Purpoſe and no other; and 

ds his Account in dealing with the | Coach- 

&ers only, who allow him a pretty large Pro- 

3 though of late Years it has hee but tick- 

Dealing with this Trade, on account of many / 
Weed Failures z/ the Currier on ſuch -Occa- + 


b generally pretty deep in, and truſts the 


4 Coach- 
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2 
" Coach:-Mater more than any other of bis Trade Tbis 5 
mem mem. T his Claſs of Leather-Dreſſers requizMiorſs: 
7 Sen th; is a greaſy ſtinking Buſineſs; 2 vou Ing 
: = mY 6 bound about Fourteen or Fifteen; wh; be W. 
When out of his Time may earn from Fifteen e has n 
Tuenty Shillings a Week. oumeyr 
Fifteen te 
Scr. 6. The Tyre- Smith is 2 Claſs 1 the Lani onftant] 
Of the "Trade, employed only in making the Iron-Wol au in 
Tyre- g to a Coach- C E. It eis A Very out Fit 
Smith. 05 us profitable Branch of rade, and the nicetie Ul 
dieces of Work is Springs for Spring- Coache benius, 
They had formerly large Prices for that Inventia Maker, 
but of late Years they are made to much ff le, 
Perſection and more than Cent. per Cent. cheape 
There is great Variety in their Buſineſs, and the | Theſe 
PLE employ the beſt Hands in the Sni y the 
rade: They give ſome of their JourneymMoollen 
Two and Twenty Shillings a Week z. but; com u- 
common Wages of an ordinary Workman, W pplied 
is not a mere Hammer- Man, is Fifteen or dit Nom w 
Shillings. As to his Genius, 2 Se. Il 
the Reader to the Section on the > Jack-Sini Eee 
Page 180. g | 
Sect. 7. The Coach-Buckle- Maker i is 3 Species 
Of the the Smith, employed only in making Iron- Buch 0 the 
Coach. for the Harneſs of Coaches: He forges them wi 
Bucili- the Hammer, and beſtows little or no filing up -H E 
Maker. them, then lacquers them with Braſs Lacquer, MW K ale 
required, or blacks them. This is but a pete with 
Trade; I think it cannot afford to keep Joumeer-Caſ 
men z-every Man is his own Maſter, and ma Jes, Bri 
without being much; of-a Conjurer; à ey 1 
Practice and cloſe Application may bring related 
"Fifteen or Sixteen Shillings a Week:- be ule 
re few ol kin 
A 875 78 1 N $ | 5 { F Ness e bariſons, 


HARNESS-MAKER. 2 

.'This Tradeſman makes the Harneſs. for: theSecr.8, 
gorſes: His Buſineſs requires more Strength OF the 
han Jugenuity ; be is of kin to the Shoe- Maker, Coach- 
«© he works with Awl and. waxed- Thread; but Harneſi- 
e has much W ee as Maſter . and Maker. 
ourneyman : The Journeyman may earn from 
Fifteen to Twenty Shillings a Week, and is pretty 

onſtantly employed, but more in the Winter 

n in the Summer. A Youth, may be bound 
bout Fifteen; younger than that he gan be ef 
tte Uſe to himſelf, or his Maſter: As to bis 
genius, he requires rather leſs. than the Shoe- 
Maker, and his Education may be as ſimple as 
oſtble, : EY EE WS >= 46h 5 . : 15 
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Theſe are the chief of the Tradeſmen employed 
the Coach- Maker, unleſs we mention the 
{oollen-Draper, Mercer, or Coach- Painter, of 
hom we have treated under other Heads, He is 
upplied with Glaſſes from the Glaſs-Grinder, of 
mom we have likewiſe treated under that Head, 


bitrobobobobohb okiob obo on cb db ok 
CH AP. M 
0f the Sa br ER, and thoſe emplayed by him. 


FT HE Sadler is the next Perſon we muſt em- Sgcr. r. 
- ploy, to compleat our Equipage. He furniſhes Of the 
$ with Saddles of all ſorts, Houſings, Caps, Hol- Saddler. 
er-Caſes,, Bridles, Capariſons, Girths, Surſin- 

les, Bruſhes, Spunges, and Curry Combs 3 with 

ner Thing elſe relating to Horſe- Furniture: He 
related in his proper Branch to the Shoe - Maker, 

he uſes Leather, Awl, and waxed Thread he 

b of kin to the Taylor, as he ſews Houſings, Ca- 

fuiſons, and Horſe-Body-Cloths. He fande 

is 
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His Genius It requites 2 large Share of Ingenuity and 


and Coats of Arms, Sec. in Gold; Silver, or We 


Silver, Orrice, and Livery Lace from the Lace 


- 


AB BEBER T 


his Work by the Help of ſeveral diſtinct Tale 1 f 
men; ſuch as the Tee- Maker, who makes Work f. 


Houſes, 


wooden Part of the Saddle z the Rive tter, wh covering 


makes the Iron Work of the Tree; the Fountg ſing, G. 
who caſts Buckles, Bars, Studs, Braſſes, Ec. M grezg 
his Bridles; Bit- Maker ; the Bridle- Cutter, wh 


Bread ; 

2s the 
and obli, 
daddler 
mnch o. 


The 
of the d 
flepends 
addles ! 
and by t 
no grea 
ſoiner: 
ade at 
baly Ad 


cuts out Leather in Patterns for Saddles, Bridle 
Ec. the Embroiderer; who works Devices, Cre 


ſteds upon his Houſings. He buys Broad - Co 
from the Woollen- Draper, coarſe Linen from th 
Linen- Draper, Velvet from the Mercer, Gol 


Man, Buckram, Silk, and Thread from h 
Haberdaſher ; ſo that, conſidering the Varietyq 
Craftſmen he employs, the Saddler is a very c 
fiderable and ufeful Tradeſman. 1 1 


tion to eompleat a Saddler; he muſt be à Jag 


of every Article he uſes, though performed ot larg 
Tradeſmen different from his own Occupation de Cre: 
He muſt be quick at inventing new Patterns Merable. 
Furniture, and decorating them with Lace i . 

- other Ornaments, to give them a grand and gen The! 
teel Appearance. It requires a large Stock Meploye 
ready Money to deal conſiderably, as the Mat on-Pla 
* rials he uſes are high- priced, and the Gentry AMrree an 
no more ſollicitous about pay ing their -vaddMuires n. 
than any other Tradeſmen. It does not requilfſis atter 
extraordinary Strength: A Youth may be boulMaſter : 

to it about Fourteen or Fifteen Years of Al YM 

3 having the common Education of 4 Tradeſſadt The } 
Journeymen of this Branch of Trade are genowwWniths ; 
mes dif 


per Annnni, Bed and Boar 


< ps, an 


: They are rarely of 
F Was 


plpyed by the Week; ſuch, as cahnot, fot Wü is an 
f Stork er Acquaintanee, ſet up for hem dle 
+... Commence Piece- Workers; that is, the Arn Fit 

1551f 1 10 53191 tods 3013431594 ba boun 
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TREE-MAKER. 235 


Work from the Maſters, work it at theif own 
Houſes, and are paid by the Piece, ſo much for 
covering, or ſeating a Saddle, ſo much for a Hou- 
ſing, Cc. and of this they make tolerable good 
Bread ; for though their Profits are not fo large 

x the Maſter-Saddler, yet they are better paid 
and obliged to no Out-layings : In a word, the 
idler is a profitable-enough Trade, and not 
mach over-ſtocked with Hande. 


The Tree-Maker makes only the wooden Patt Sect. 2. 
of the Saddle: Much of the fitting of the Saddle Of the 
depends upon bim; generally, for Gentlemen's Tee- 


Maker. 


addles he takes the Meaſure of the Horſe's Back, 


and by that Means fits him exactly. It requires 


o great Ingenuity, or more Strength than a 


ot large, their Materials are not -coftly, nor 


Joiner: There is not over- and- above much to be 
ade at it, either by Maſter or Journeyman; the © © 
ly Advantage attending it is, if their Profits are 


he Credit they give or their Out-layings conſt- 
lerable. 1 . 

The Rivetter is a Species of the Smiths, and Secr. 3. 
mployed only by the Saddler in putting on the Of the 
on -Plates for ſtrengthening and fecuring the Rivetter. 


tee and the Stays for the Styrups, &c, It re- 


Wires neither Riches nor Ingenuity, and the Pro- 


10 
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if 
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is attending it are equally inconſiderable to both 


laſter and Journeyman. | 5 


The Bit and Styrup- Maker is another Claſs of Sger. 4. 
miths ; the firſt is called a Lorimer, and is ſome- Of be 
mes diſtinct from the other; they make Bits, Sty= Bie- Ma- 


ps, and all the Iron Werk belonging to x Bridfe. fer or Lo- 
s an ingenious kind of Trade, and affords rea- e 
able Profits to the Maſter: The Journeyman be Fay 
uns Fifteen or Sixteen Shillings a Week; and may 5 
bound Apprentice about Fourteen or F _ 
| : ears 
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Years of Age; he requires as much Streng 
the ordinary Smiths, but his Skill conſiſts mot 
15 being a good Vice- Man than any thing elle. 
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In Class of Founders differs nothing from thi 
others already mentioned, exceptin that they att 
chiefly employed by the Saddlet, ad are 1 

with Moulds for caſting Buckles, Studs, Ba 
Boſſets, c. for his Bridles, and ſome times Brif 
or Silver Creſts for Houſings and Caps. As Ii 
Works by the ſame Principles with the othe 
|  . Founders, I need only refer the Reader to Chy 
XVXXIII. Sect. 2. Chap. XLVI. Sect. 4. where 
have taken notice of their Age, Genius, Conſl 


tution, Profits, Wages, Sc. 


er z. 

O the 
Sadlers- 
Founder, 


Ster. 6. The Bridle- Cutter has ſet himſelf up veil 
Of the the Saddler and the Leather-Drefler, in the fan 
The Bridle Manner as the Leather-Cutter has done betwel 


Cutter. the Leather- Dreiſer and the Shoe-Maker; He di 
fers in no other Shape from the Leather-Cutte 
mentioned in Chap. XLI. Sect. 2. but that th 

one cuts Patterns for Shoes, Cc. and the othe 

for Saddles and Bridles, and ſells them fo cut 

the Saddler, whoſe. Buſineſs it is to make thei 

into their. Works, ” 

Sect. 5. The Saddler emplo a tte Holter. Ci 
Of the Maker; which is a Branch of Buſineſs abundat 
Holſter- ly 1 He is of kin to the Shoe- Make 
C Ma- and only deals in ſtronger Leather. It requires 
her, extraordinary Genius, and a moderate Degree 


Strength; a Youth may be bound about F ourtee | 


and when out of his Time may earn F ifteen 
8. Fightzrs Shillings a Week. * 


Sacr. 
* the 


dler's Buſineſs. Whips are made of a wood 


7 0 | a Handl 


, The Whip- Maker 3 is a Biest on \ the 0 85 
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andle and Whale - Bone, covered with Cat- Gut; 
hey have the Lops from the Kon- Manger or 
Fidler's Founder: They are a, Set of ingenious 
Workmen. Their Trade does not require much 
irength 3 a Youth may be bound about fourteen 

r fifteen Years of Age, and when out of his 
Time, if a good Hand, may earn Eighteen Shil- 
nos a Week, — The Thong- Maker is a different 
ranch from a Whip-Maker, but remarkable 
either for P rofit or Ingenuity. . 3 | 


ſeaſes incident to that uſeful Animal, and poſ- 
ſed of the Method of Cure: He has a certain 
Yateria Medica of his own adapted to the Con- 
Ftution of his Patient, and adminiſters. to the 
lorſe without conſulting the Faculty of Phyſi- 

ans, or underſtanding one Word of their Diſpen- 
ry: He has particular Terms of Art peculiar to 
mſelf, affects Myſtery in his Profeſſion as much 


5 the Graduate of the College; and, to do him 
Juſtice, is juſt as certain of Succeſs as they are. 
we conſider him as a Smith, or a Surgeon, he 
quires no very delicate Hands, bis Work is 
carſe, and as clumſily performed; if we conſi- 
ler him as a Doctor, alias Farrier, he requires 

ut as much Judgment and Sagacity, though not 
uite ſo much Learning, as his Brethren of the 
aculty, He requires Strength and reaps moderate 


* - 
: 'S 


jean the Stuff of which they are made, 


The Farrier is a Compound of the Smith andSecr.9. 
JoRor : He makes Shoes for Horſes, and puts Of the 
m on; he is ſuppoſed acquainted with all the Ferrier. 


mployed in making Girths and F les I Of the'' 
Saddler Veaver. 


| QUTLER 


| 8 
Saddler ey cuts them in Lengths, ſews on Ae fo 
Feather” Straps and Buckles — them. Tris More expe 
— — profitable either to Maſter or Jau Sdops 
neyman, which laſt may earn from Ten to H have * 
tern Shillings a Week at moſt. The Genius of fade in tk 
Lad for this Branch may be as dull as poſſible, Mm, and 
he muſt have a tolerable Share of Strength, The T. 
may be bound about Fourteen Years of | Age, e 2 * 
on VV at 
As to the other Trades-People the Saddler te ſeek, 4 
Z with, we have treated of them under” their prop egree 0 
| Heads : He employs the Embroiderer, and par ordina! 
_ cular Hands apply themſelves to his Buſineſs atoneMſcars of 
but we refer the Reader to their Proper Seio ju pleaſe 
Chap. XXX. Sect. 10, ear, an 
hho hook ? coho chock n 
od me 
CC HAF. XIVIL. 3 
07 be CurLER, and all concerned in nalin oftly fre 
EF: and vending Edged- Tools. Ide 83 
15 ls, and 
HE Cutler makes Knives of ali ſorts, Fork he Han 
| Razors, Sciſſars, Lancets, F leems, and 4 yerſmi 
forts of cutting Inſtruments, It is a very inge e caſt | 
nious Buſineſs; the chief Difficulty lies in ethin 
juſt Temper of the Steel, for which no geneli le and 
Rule can be laid down, and is only to be acquird{iſÞ* Sboe 
by lang Experience: 'Fhe juſt po iſhing of the & Seaba 
Inftruments i is the next Difficulty in his Buſineh ls are \ 
_ which is likewiſe to be acquired by Practice. IM e). 
_ Goods of this kind made in Town come to a 1 ext 26 
great Price, yet do not excel in Goodneſs the ſin ineſs 
kind done at Sheffield and Birmingham at a muy outh m. 
lower Price; they are indeed neatly finiſhed 08, _ 
turned out in a workman like Manner, but Thee 
e Goods, though not ſo taking to the yen fre 


proVi 


SWORD-CUTLER. 


we ſometimes' as good in the Metal as thoſe... 
e expenſwe, and from theſe: Places moſt 
» Shops are furniſhed, and frequently Cutlers, 
50 have a great Demand for Goods, have them 
ade in the Country, put their own Marks upon 
em, and ſell them for London made. 


* 
* 


The Trade of a Cutler affords large Profits to 
e Maſter, and the Journeymen earn the com- 
on Wages of Twelve or Fifteen Shillings a 
ſeek. As it does not require any extraordinary 
egree of Strength, a Youth may be bound, if 
ordinary Growth, about thirteen or fourteen 
ears of Age: His Education may be as mean as 
u pleaſe. They are generally employed all the 
ear, and the Trade not much over- ſtocked. 


Mages. 


The Sword-Cutler, frequently, deals in theSecr. 2. 
oods mentioned in the laſt Section; but we con- Of the 
fer him here only as concerned in mounting Swvord- 
words, making Scabards, &c. The Blades come Cutler, 
pſtly from abroad, and none of them are made 

the Sword-Cutler: He buys them up in Par- 

ls, and is only employed in mounting them. 

he Handles, if of Plate, are made by a Claſs of 
werſmiths who make nothing elſe; if of Braſs, 

ecaſt by the Founder. The Sword- Cutler is 

mething related to the Smith, as he uſes the 

le and Hammer in putting on his Hilts; and to 

be Shoe- Maker, as he uſes the Awl in finiſhing 

k dcabards, The Profits ariſing from this Buſi- 

ls are very conſiderable to the Maſter; and his 

urney men earn the common Wages. It requires 

8 extraordinary Judgment to be Maſter of this 

neſs ; nor much Strength to execute it: A 

uth may be bound about fourteen Years of Age. 


The Chir urgical Inſtrument-Maker differs no- Ser. 3 
ing from the Cutler, mentioned in the firſt Sec- O the 
5 1 tion Chirur- 
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Wages. ing theſe nice Inſtruments, may earn 


200 INSTRUMENT-MAKER 
gal In- tion of this Chapter; except that. he deal. ng buntry 
em in 
ters o 


Maker. ſuppoſed the better Tra eſman, uſes better & ” 
and finiſhes his Inſtruments with a neater Pg} 
than the mere Cutler, The French, as they g 
duce better Surgeons than we, ſo they are allo 
ed to excel us in Inſtrument- making; but of h 
| Years we have made conſiderable Improves 
in this Art; and perhaps there may be more 
Fancy than real Excellence in the French Gu 
of this ſort : If once the Public takes a Noi 
that one particular Place and. Perſon: excels in 
Art, it requires long Time to beat them out 
the Notion, and perſuade them that any oth 
People equal thoſe favourite Artiſts, — Hel 


R 


es 
the 4 


HE ] 
mere 
ed in 
relt of 
at pref 
n to er 
tie, tl 
elmer 
Puſhes 
of 1 
urers, « 


ſtruments made by this Tradeſman are, Knit 
Lancets, Trepans, Biſtoras, Sciſfars, Cupyin 
_ Caſes, Spatulas, and ſeveral other Inftrumg 
culiar to the Surgean. This Trade yields g 
Profit to the Maſter, and a Journeyman f 
eſteemed a good Hand, either in forging or fini 
Pitten 
Twenty Shillings a Week: They generally u. 
by the Piece, and conſequently their Earn 


* 


srcr. 4 There are peculiar Tradeſmen who make E. 
Of the Tools for Tradeſmen of all forts ; ſuch as Pla 
Makers of Saws, Furmers, Axes, Adzes, Hatchets, G 


greateſt Part of theſe Inſtruments are made i 
& + 1 2 N + _ 0 "ug 1 2 a Count 
N | | | wry”: oo , op 


Wage, 
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buntry : However, thoſe who : are smployed on e 
em in Town make 1 | as 
lers or Journeymen..” . 
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CHAP. XIIX. 46 


the ARMOURER, and thoſe employed in 
OO Implements of Var. 


AE Buſineſs of 3g A Armourer is at this Day "TEN " 
merely nominal: THF were formerly em- Of he 
yed in making Coats of Mail, Helmets, and Armourer. 
reſt of the . Furniture of antient War; 
at preſent, as we Moderns have more Courage 
n to encaſe ourſelves in Steel when we go to 
tle, there is no Demand for this Claſs of 
eſmen, I only mention the Name as it di- 
quiſhes a very conſiderable Company of the 
of London, but made. up, inſtead of Ar- 
ers, of Braſiers, Founders, Copper-omiths, 


| Wi than. Makers is a Class like the former, Seer. 2. 
| 2 nominal Diſtinction for a City Fraternity, Of ib 
e up of various Trades, who have no Connec- Bowyer, 
with the Trade of Bow-making, an Arti- 9” B. 
for which there is little or no Demand, ex- Sing- 
Toys for Children, and made by ſuch Maker. 
* as are webt in . in 
be 3 Maker i is e sn 3. 
kd-Fraternity of the City, and it may be eaſi- Of the 
lled that however conſiderable this Trade Long bows 
t have been five Hundred Years 2805 it at pre- fringe 
only confiſts | in Name, Mater. 

R | The 


242 GUN- SMITH. 
rer. 4 Nh Gans pa 8 of the Join 
Smit or in Wood and h 
Gun- E Ful 8 Fa Barrel is none of his makiq bk 
Smith, they are made at the Foundery, and he buys H 

in Parcels, makes Locks for them and mqy 
them. It is a very ingenious Buſineſs, requi 

Skill in the Lempering of Sprin 9 5 A nice H 

at forming a Joint to make his Work cloſe, ; 
a good Hand at the File to polifh it handfomj 
r Fire-Arms is but of late Iny 
__*>,, tion,” and has been gradually improved to they 
ſent Perfection: 


| / the 
and 
Turn 


PE Upon the Invention of G | broy 
3 "Powder we only uſed Match-Locks,' which wiif* mak 
able to à great man Accidents, and not ſo WA 
Endbecr 25 0 our Fire Lede now are. I think Stri 
Fire-Lock is à Spaniſh Improvement, and Marr 
Nation is ſap Med to make the beſt Fite- A Wc! to 
ir Fürepe. de Highlanders in Scat land mas of 1 
Beſt Piel and Fete when armed, poſlelle reof t 
the beſt Fire-Arms and Swords, all, of their y | agree 
Manufacture: Their Piſtols are made all d 1 Turne 
neatly poliſhed and beautifully inlaid with Mate 
Plates of Silver; and their Locks fo cloſe e, ] 
have ſeen a Piſtol, charged and primed, pla. v Br 
into Water, yet Bred upon nf the with e profit 
"fame Ceorttinty as if it bal d been ay The 1h 3 
n. them ha ſo b Nature, f g ſerve 00d 
Ahpprenticeſhip, yet finiſh, their 155 in (of... 
150 1 Aer g. few regular - bred Gun-Sfolfss caug | Ss 
1 up, to, and none can excel. #55 
2955 Ws, Trade of a Gun- Smith,” in this fight ; | 
ße is tolerably beneficial; The Trade 's ou 
meg when employ with Hands; and the Jour wy : 
Wat, hen employed earn Tyeſe ag Fifteen d 24 
12 an a Week. A Boy may be boynd at Four my 2 
„ requires no extraordinary ee [ hy Turn 
lres a 
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Turner's Shop. 


HE Turner is a very ingenious Buſineſs, and Scer, 1. 
brought to great Perfection in this Kingdom, Of 1he 
e makes uſe of an Engine called a Lathe ; bis Turner. 
ork is fixed in it upon a Center, and is turned 
a String, which either goes round the Work, 

it turns upon two Pivots, or round a Wheel, 

xed to the moving Center. There are ſeveral 

ts of Lathes, which differ according to the Na- 

re of the Work they are to perform; but they 
[agree in common Principle. 88 
Turners differ among themſelves according to 

e Materials they uſe; ſome turn Wood, others 

ory, Tortoiſe-Shell, &c. and others Metal, 

on, Braſs, Gold, or Silver. All the Branches 

e profitable; but thoſe who work in Toys made 

rich Materials, earn more than thoſe who work 
Wood, and form more neceſſary Utenſils, 


The common Turner is generally a Cooper, Szcr. 2. 
makes Waſhing-Tubs, Bathing-Tubs, Caſks, Of tbe 
e. Theſe generally keep Shops, where all kind Goper 
turned Utenſils and thoſe made by the Cooper 
e fold, Journeymen either in the Cooper or : 
uner Way earn Fifteen or Sixteen Shillings a 
tk, and the Workers in Toys and Snuff-Boxes 
uch more. The Engines uſed in the nicer ſort 
Turning are very expenſive, therefore it re- 
res a good Stock to ſet up with, and a natural 
emus for this Art to become eminent in it: 


R 2 There 


Ps 


BASKET-MAKER. 
There is an infinite Variety ih their Work, 
they mult be learning all their Liſe. A Boy m 


be be 6 about Fourteen or Fifteen, ought to *p 

& ptetty robuſt in his Conſtitution, and his Eden. 

tion that of a common Tradeſman. 17 8 

Sxcr. 3: There are ſeveral forts of Baſket- Malen IK 

Of the bone who make Baſkets of Green-Willows f Neem 

Baſtet- coarſe Uſes, others that make yet a fine ( 1 in 

Maker, that are ſtript, ſplit, ſhaved and died: TU endete 

who make the coarſer ſort for the Gardener oe in 

carry on the moſt conſiderable Trade, and the men 
Apprentices, muſt have ſome Robuſtneſs but Meek. 

re Ingenuity; and the Workers in the fue the! 

rt of Baſkets to be met with in the Tune merou. 

Shops requires leſs Strength but a better Genind for 


There are Numbers of Women employed in 
the Claſſes, and all things conſidered earn as mu 
Money as at Trades that make a greater Figur 


ner, 
the World: Journeymen have rom Pligg to. "ah 


deals i 11 


teen Shillings a Week. none 
f uſefu 
Ever Body knows pry is meant TE the B th 
+ A Rog : It has a mean Sound and Appallih. Fi 
Ils. 11575 yet is A very neceſſary Handicraft, and Lown 
Maker, 60555 y profitable to the Maſfer; who has no ng 
Occalion for a ſhining Genius, or a very libe 


be b 
n out 
dteen 8 


Education: He is a Compoſition of 3 

Turner, and the Bellows he makes for dome 

Dſe are generally ſold at the Turner's Shop. 

he deals in Leather, he has ſome Relation tot 
Shoe: Maker, and he cannot compleat his A 

: 1 without the, Smith and Braſier. He gives 
nil ſcurneymen Ten ve c Twelve Shillings a Wes 

ang if ke takes an ebf dasg be ſhould. be abl 

urteen” Veste of Age,. and have a moderate] ) 
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bolt of his Cages have ſome Turned-Work in Of rhe 


s F ien 1001 1e 5 
ny other, There are ſome of them who make Maler. 


merous a Tribe, that there is a pretty good De- 


1 a * r +£5 | | 5 „ | 
The Horner is likewiſe of Kindred to che Ser. 6. 


the Turner's Shop we generally meet withSecr. 7, - 
r-Cloths, painted in Oil Colours, which is / tb. 


quires no great Ingenuity, Jod the VV age of Painter. 8 


ing, 1700 f 
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the Journeymen| earn from Fifteen Shillings g 


FTurner's Shop are made of L 


Sect. 9. 
Of the 


T apeftey- 


ca r,. 


the Halians. It is an ingenious Branch, requi 


ed in. 


TAPESTRY-WEAVER. 


a Ee: NVilton, and are oftener bought ; at the Carpe, nodera 


Warehouſes and Upholders. It is a very inge, 
mous and profitable Branch of Weaving, when 


unprof 
earns fi 
accordl 
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lorſe E 
og-Bi 
5 keep 
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a Guinea a Week. Thoſe ny fold at th 
2 iſt, by Peogl 
who do nothing elſe; It is but of late Conti 
vance, and the Work moſtly performed by We 
8 earn from Five to Eight Shilling 
VY eeK, 5.344 AFL Y | +4533 0? tick» 
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| Though the Tapeſtry-W eaver has no Depm 
dance on the Turner, yet as there is ſome Am 
logy between his Work and Carpet-makizg, 
mention it here. We have arrived but at ſn 
Perfection in this Art, which we borrowed fru ;. 
2 LEPC 

Strength and a thorough Knowledge in Deſ 
ing, and the Doctrines of Light and Shade, Jou 
neymen, who know any thing of their Bulj 
neſs, earn from a Guinea to Three Pounds 
Week, according to the Branch they are employ bs: 
Bs oO e 7 SGP HK 
Pur 
Vater f 
ump cc 
andle: 
nftrud 
theſe 
(thirt! 
ſcight 
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„„ "CHAP. ii: 3 
Of the Cart-Wheeler and Collar-Maks! 


* 
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5 HE Cart-Wheeler differs nothing from 
Coach-Wheeler, but that he makes Wh 
for Carts only; and is not obliged to turn out mmon 
Work ſo neatly finiſhed as the other. K eine-! 
deſigned for this Trade, requires to be of a Had. 


| robuſt Conſtitution, and ought not to be bei The ! 


till the. Age of Fifteen or Sixteen, when: 
Joints. begin to knit, and he has ron 
„ mover 


Hand 
Trac 


'\ 


UN- MAKER. 
moderate. Degree of Strengti. The Trade is:not | 
unprofitable to the Maſter, and the Journeyman 
ens from Twelve to Fifteen Shillings a Wee; 
according as he is reputed a good Hand. 


wo 
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hips, Traces, and other Harneſs. He uſes Car- 
lorſe Hides for moſt of his Work. He is a kinckof Maker. 
og-Butcher, by ſelling the Horſe- Fleſh to ſuch 
5 keep Dogs in Town. The Journey men earn 
ttle more than common Labourers Wages; A 
oy deſigned for this Buſineſs ought to be ſtrong. 
nd healthy; and of no delicate ſqueamiſh Sto- 
JJC... i 


te kek ker hook eek 
„ 0 Re 
Of the Pu ur-MAk R R. 


PHE Pump-Maker is employed in making Of the 
Pumps and. Pipes, for the Conveyance of -. 

[ater from one Place to another. The common Mater 

ump conſiſts of a Pipe or Cylinder, a Sucker, and 

andle : It is an Hydroſtatic Inſtrument, and 

ſtructed upon the Principles of that Science. 

theſe Pumps Water will not riſe above two 

(thirty Feet: A Phœnomenon explained by the 


l 
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The Pump- Maker. requires more Strength in 
Hands than Judgment in his Head: However, 
e Trade affords him "reaſonable. Proſits, and bẽ 

372 R 4 ; pays 
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The Collar-Maker is but an indifferent Trade; SECT, 2. 
e makes Collars for Carriage-Horſes, Waggoners Of the 


tight of the Atmoſphere... There are-ſeveral :; - --> 
ts of Pumps; but moſt of them, except tie 
. : meer or i 
Ene Maker, and ſhall be ſpoke of under! tut 
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Veel neymen from Twelve to Fifteen gui 
Weck: A Youth may be boufid abgy 
rsgof Age, if of a robuſt Conſtitution 
ahd his Education - may be confined to Reading 
Writing, Accounts, and ſome Knowledge 
Menſuration, in regard he buys Timber by Mer E. 
Meaſure, and makes up his Accounts at ſo mud per. 
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Segct.1, N Engineer 1 do not mean the Military Eng 
Of the neer, but that Tradeſman who is employed! 
Engineer. making Engines for raiſing of Water, Oc 
have improved much of late Years in this ui 

Art, and haye now Engines moved both by res a 

and Water, which our Forefathers knew nothi 

of. This has been owing to the Labour off 

Royal Society, and the Progreſs we. haye-madel 


N Exgerimental Philoſop ß. 
His Bufi- 1 Engnieer makes Engines for raiſigg 


Wineſs 1 
ble of x 
Youth 
| be 
neſs. 268 by Fire, either for ſupplying ; Re ern | wp tio: 
1 | or,draining Mines: He makes Engines, to fee of 
Water to any Height for extinguiſhing: Fire; 8 


* 


= Pumps; variouſly conſtructed for raiſing Wat 
Beſides the common Pump, mentioned in 
1 foregging Chapter, he makes Chain-Pumps, ii 
differ fta the other in this, that the Water 
| | farced,pp without any Dependance'upor:them 
| and. pay; ba raiſed. higher than bythe: cm 
| Pimp % but requires greater Strengtli to workil 
| He, makes; che Screw- Pump, by. fome-calledd 
P;chagorean-Pugnp,- as ſuppoſed to be inventrl 
that Phuloſophgs ; it conſiſts of a Pipe toi 
wv : | : C- 3 10 { 
8: 3: 
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und a wooden Cylinder; it is placed upon an 

lined Plain, the one End of it in the Watef to 

niſed, and tHe other turned bund by à Handle, 

hich moves both the Pipe and Cylinder: J ke” 

Vater is raiſed by its own Preffure upon the 

wer End of the Pipe, and thrown 'out at the. 

An Engineer requires a very mechanically turn- Hi; Genius 

| Head, and ſhould be verſed in all the Laws and 

finciples of Mechanics, and what is called the 

lechanic Powers, as he is employed in making 

Engines of Force. The Mechanic Powers are 

e; the Wedge, the Lever, the Wheel, the 

rew, and the Pully; and on the Combination 

theſe Powers depends the Conſtruction of all 

eing Engines whatever. He employs Smiths 

tarious forts, Founders for his Braſs- work, 

übers for Lead- work, and a Claſs of Shoe- 

ikers' for making his Leather Pipes. He re- 

Ires a large Stock to ſet up with, and a conſi- 

able Acquaintance among the Gentry. The 

ſineſs is at preſent in few Hands, nor is it ca- 

ble of maintaining a great Number of Maſters, 

Youth, whoſe Genius is turned to Mechanics, 
be put to this Trade about. Fifteen : His 

ration as to Letters may conſiſt in the Know- 

ge of the Exgiſh Tongue; but he ought to 

m Mathematics and Deſigning, of which laſt 

abſolutely neceſſary he ſhould be perfect Ma- 

: He ought to have a I Head, 

erwiſe his Buſineſs will tempt him to many 

leſs and expenſive Projects: The Theory of 

chanics is ſoon learned, but a Man whoſe 

dd can execute what his Head invents, is likely . 


prove a much better Engineer, than he who 
oh the Theory: Theory and Practice joined 


Ke the compleat Workman in this and all other 
Mches of Trade, The Workmen in this * 
[OY * | | ne 8 | 
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SecT.t. 
Of the 
Watch- 
Matter. 


ae eee che et oth d 


to the higheſt Perfection; we beat all Hure! 


World. 


WATCH- MAK E R. 


neſs are paid according to the Branches they a 
employ ed in z but in * earn from F iften 
to Sent Sbillings a 3. and the Fore-M, 
of a Shop, ho erftznds finiſhing of the con 
mon Engines, may earn much more: © |, 
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PHE Watch-Maker' s Buſineſs is but of hols 
Invention, and of late improved in Englt 


Clocks — Watches of all ſorts, and export tho 
uſeful Engines to all the Farts of the Eno 


At the firſt Appearance of Watches they wh 


A but rude to what they are now; they werk bey 3g 
and ended by one Man, who was called a Watd ha 


was moral] 


rey 3 Watches are reduced to certain Pri ncipłæs uf 


per] fo called, ſcarce makes any thing belongi 


men among whom de rt is divided, ant puts | 
ſeveral Pieces of the Movement together, and x 


can have no Effect. ne 


Maker ; but of late Years the Watch Maker, pr Fer b 


Uuires 
latch-C 
0 fend 
e wou 


There 
t the C 
liths w 
{the I 
deco 


When 
Wemer 
ts of 1 


toa 


atch ; he only employs the different. Tradd 


juſts and finiſhes it. Watches about fixty Let 
ago went upon Cat-Gut inſtead of a Chain, a 
were affected by every Change of Weather; 
Hy wmpo inifoſlible to adjuſt them to any fixt 
2 Bat fince the Invention of the Chal 
iprovernent in the T emper " of Sprite 


on which the fe at, leaſt in our Co 4 
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WATCH MAKER. 951 

The next Improvement Watches and Clocks 
ceived, was the Invention of Engines for cutting 

; Teeth in the ſeveral Parts af dne Morenitne 

uch were formerly cut by Hande This has re- 

iced the Expence of Workmanſhip andi Fime to 

Trifle, in Compariſon to what it was before, 

xd brought the Work: to ſuch an Exactneſs that 

Hand can imitate it. LS fe f 


The Movement -Maker forges his Wheels of Secr. 2. 
ps to the juſt Dimenſions; ſends them ta the Of the 
utter, and has them cut at a trifling Expence: Move 

e has nothing to do when he takes them from ment Ma- 
Cutter but to. finiſh them and turn the Cor- er. 
zof the Teeth. The Pinions made of Steel! 
e drawn at the Mill, ſo that the Watch-Maker 
s only. to file down the Pivots, and fix them to 


1 


Ide Springs are made by a Tradeſman who Scr. 3. 
es nothing elſe, and the Chains by another : Of the 
ele laſt, are frequently made by Women, in Spring 
Country about London, and ſold to the Watch- a bain- 
ker by the Dozen for a very ſmall Price. It Maler. 
uires ao great Ingenuity to learn to make 
latch-Chains, the Inſtruments. made for that 

{ renders the Work quite eaſy, which ; to. the 


F 
ki 1 
, 


There are Workmen who make nothing elſe Secr. 4. 
t the Caps and Studs for Watches, and ver- Of the 
Iiths who only make Caſes, and Workmen who Cap, Stud. 
the Dial-Plates, or enamel them, which, i of and Caſe- 
Hbecame much the affen. Flle. 


When the Watch-Maker has got a all;the Sgr. 5. 
Wements of the Watch, and the other different Of the 

u of which it conſiſts, he gives the whole to Finiſber. 
a Finiſher, 
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Journeyman has as much as he can earn, fort 
are generally paid by the Piece; a Finiſher 


Wages, earn Thirty or Forty Shillings a Week, if & 
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ducation, nor much Education to make à practical Wat 
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szer. 6. 
Of the 


Clock «n4 every thing that can be ſaid of the Clock-Mik 


Orrery- 


Maker, 


the Theory ought to have a tolerable Educati 
and ſhould have ſome Smattering of -Mechat 
and Mathematics. He may be bound about Fo 
teen, or ſooner if he is tolerably acute. 

Trade is not much over-ftocked in Town, and 


INS 


king a 
Me. 7090 
the 812 
upon 
0 unde 
mot be 
t; but 
j, are 
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eſore ! 
ch · m 
ther, 


© CLOCK-MAKER. 
2 Fipiſher,” who puts the whole Machine ty 
ther having. ſt had the Braſs- Wheels gilded 
Wach- Maker puts his Name upon the Plate, 
is eſteemed the Maker, though he has not mad 

his Shop the ſmalleſt Wheel belonging to-it. | 
ſuppoſed, however, that he can make all the Mg 
ments, and Apprentices are learned ſtill to eutth 
by Hand: He muſt be a Judge of the Goodnel 
Work at firſt Sight, and put his Name! to.noth 
but what will fand the ſevereſt Trial; fort 
Price of a Watch depends upon the Reputation 
the Maker only,. . a 55 


All the Branches require a Mechanic Head, ali 
nice Hand, to touch thoſe delicate Inftrumentsy 
which they make Pivots almoſt imperceptiblM: 
and a ſtrong Sight, there being ſcarce any; Ty be M. 
which requires a quicker Eye or ſteadier H . 
The Profit of the Maſter is conſiderable, an: . 

E M 
all Kind 
atical . 
ment 
rants, 
lions, 
Fongir 
to hay 
Juaints 
Ich his 
as w 
ys ſev 
antes, 
I the * 
hich tl 
Ire the 
in gen 


ſtantly employed: It requires no great Streny 


Maker; but a Man who intends to be Mate 


Trade has better Encouragement in our Plat 
tions, or in any other Part of Europe. If be 
derſtands bis Buſineſs, he may have Bread All 

+4 EY : 1 41 % * 5 1 1 
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In treating of the Watch-Maker, 1 have | 


or any7other Branch of Tradeſmen concern 


INSTRUMEN T-MAKER. 


ing any Inſtruments for the Menſuratięn of 
ne. They differ only from the Watch: Maker 
he Size of their Work, the Principles they 
ypon are conſtantly the fame, and à Perſon 
underſtands the "Theory of Watch- making 
mot be ignorant of any other Movement what- 
; but ſuch as are uſed to one fort of Work 
V are certainly better than he who rambles 
many, though the Principles of all are alike ;. 
fore I wiſh the Articles of Clock-making and; 
cch-making were kept more diſtin from one 


N £ TAX . LY. | 15 


* : 


Mathematical and Optical Inſtrument, 


/ 
| 


- 
a 


E and Spectacle-Maker. F 


IE Mathematical-Inftrument-Maker makes 


| 


tical Principles, and uſed in Philoſophical Marbena- 


ants, Sectors, Sun-Diak of all Sorts and frument- 
mlons, Air- Pumps, and the whole Appara- Maker. 
clonging to Experimental Philoſophy, He His Ba, 
to have a Mathematically turned Head, and 2%, and 
painted with the Theory and Principles up- Genius. 
ch his ſeveral Inſtruments are conſtructed, 

las with the practical Uſe of them. He 

ys ſeveral. Fi eG: Hands, who are mere 

mies, and Know no more of the Uſe-or De- 

the Work they make, than the Engines 

Mich the greateſt Part of them are executed; 3 Tag 
re the Maſter muſt be a thorough Judge o ß 
in general. To JE ( in. 
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Math ger. r;.. 
al kind of Inſtruments conſtrued upon Ma- 1 0 


ments: He makes Globes, Orrerys, Scales, tical &r- - 
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INSTRUMENT ARER 


Srcr. 2. The Optical-Inſtrument-Maker is employed 


Of the | We id ſortsd of Teleſcopes” 8 
Optical- ſcopes of different Structures, Spectacles, and WI - 
iſtrument other Inſtruments invented for the Help or H 
and Spec- ſervation of the Sigbt, and in which Glaſſes 
zacle Ma- uſed. He himſelf executes very little of the Mo jhe « 
ker. except the grinding the Glaſſes: He grind 
Convex-Glaſſes in a Braſs Concave Sphere, fl _ 
Diameter large in proportion to the Glaſs ine HE f 
ec, and his Concave- Glaſſes upon a Comen d maki 
of the ſame: Metal: His Plane-Glaſſes he g, Se. 
upon a juſt Plane, in the ſame Manner as the uty in 


mon Glaſs-Grinder, mentioned Chap. Xi to 
Sect. 4. He grinds them all with Sand and een o 
liſhes them with Emery and Putty. The 0 
and Machinery of his Inſtruments are made 
different Workmen, according to their Nati 
and he adjuſts the Glaſſes to them. 


It is a very ingenious and profitable Buſin 
_ -- and employs but a few Hands as Maſters.” 
Wages. Journeymen earn a Guinea a Week, and { 

. more „ àaccor ding as they are accurate in 
Trade. Such a Tradeſman deſigned for a Mi 


L ought to have a pretty good Education, and ai: for. tl 
: netrating Judgment, to apprehend the Theo! muſt b 


the ſeveral Inſtruments he is obliged to mi 
and muſt be a thorough Judge of ſuch Work 
employs others to execute. A Youth mij 
bound to either of theſe Trades any time bet! 
thirteen and fifteen Years of Age, and doe 
require much Strength. 33 
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TRUN'K»>MAKER: 255 I 
CHAP. LV. [! 
the Shagreen-Caſe-Maker, and Trunk- il 
| Maker . - Jag [i g 
HE firſt of theſe Tradeſmen is employed inSgcy r. | 
making Shagreen Caſes for Watches, Lwee- Of the it 
. 5c. and Cheſts for Plate. There is ſome In- Shapreen- 1 
wity in the Buſineſs, and it affords reaſonable Caſe-Ma- | 
fits to the | Maſter : - The . Journeymen earn ter. | iþ 
een or Sixteen Shillings a Week, and are 1 
Witty. conſtantly employed. It requires neither 1 
ch Strength, nor any previous Education; a "| 
uth may be bound to it about Fourteen Years x 
ſhe Trunk-Maker is a very noiſy Trade: Be- ger, 2. ll | 
Trunks,  Portmanteaus, -&c. they generally Of be 14 
e Leather- Buckets; and between both return Trunk- 1 
ſnable Profits, The Genius required to fit a Mater. 1 
| for. this Trade has nothing particular in it: Fi 
muſt be a mere Dunce: who cannot acquire it 1 
es than ſeven Years. A moderate Share of 14 
«th is neceſſary: A Lad may be bound about 1 
teen or fifteen Years of Age, and when out 1 
Time may earn from Twelve to Fifteen 10 
Y ings a Week. 3 5 „„ 55 if 
ie Box-Maker is no more than a bungling$ecr. 3. 1 
er: He is employed chiefly in making Boxes Of the | 


Caſes for packing up all manner of dry Goods. Box-- Ma- 
equires more Strength than Brains; and a#r. 


me) man earns the common Joiner's Wages, 


t Fifteen Shillings a Week. | | i | 
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CHAM AI. 
Of the NeepLe and Pix-MAk z. 


Sect, 1. PHIS Tradeſman does not require to be 
Of the acute as the Inſtruments he mak. 


es; t 

Needle- Needle-Maker's Skill conſiſts in the juſt Tem 
Maker. of his Steel; the mechanical Part requires | 
ther much Strength nor Skill. The Steel is du 

in Wire to the Fineneſs of the Needle deſgi is e 

cut into Lengths, then the Eye is ſtruck wb Trade 

| Inftrument proper for that Uſe and the Pon Bruſſ 

filed down. 7 OT Brit 

T Lengt! 


Scr. 2. The Pin-Maker makes his Fins of Brak W makes 
Of the drawn by the Wire-Drawers, and imported de Br 


 Pin-Ma- Abroad; one Hand is employed in cutting iti ure o 
Aer. different Lengths according to the, Size of es no 


Pins, another in making the Heads, a fouri bis M. 
putting them on, and a fifth in Pointing; th: 
Jumber of different Hands employed, this W Maſt: 
is quickly diſpatched, otherwiſe it could ee te 
afford a living Profit; as it is, it turns out Me is 
poor Buſineſs, and a Journeyman earns. no d is n. 
than a common Labourer. * 
SASSY , 5 1 1 ee om V 
cke Std bb bd 2 7 
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CHAP. LVIII. KL 

f red rs Me RS 7 
Of tbe Cork-CurTER..... oe 

n . | 8% e mr 4 l ma 
Cori. Cut· HIS Tradeſman's Name implies be fold 


ter. L ſineſs; the Cork is the Bark of a Tief * in 


that Name of the Product of Spain; it req theſ: 
no great Head-piece, but a ſharp Knife 0 , 


4 


BRUSH MAKER. 


ge this Buſineſs, Women arg. moſtly, qmplgy- 
and earn Seven or Eight "Week at 


5 much a Dozen of Corks. -It is ſoon acquired, 
1d worth no Boy's While to ſerve an Appren- 
ceſhip to learn the Miſter x. 
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is eaſy to comprehend the Nature of this Ser. 1. 
Tradeſman's Buſineſs; he makes Hair Brooms 2% Bruſb- 
{Bruſhes of all Sorts : His chief Materials are Maler. 
vs Briftles, which he combs, picks, and cuts 
Lengths fit for the various Sorts of. Bruſhes _ - 
makes; he cuts and forms the wooden Part 
the Bruſh, with an Inſtrument much of the - _- 
ture of that uſed by the Laſt- Maker. It re- 

s no great Genius to become fully Maſter 
this Miſtery, and but a moderate Degree of. 
ngth : It is not over and above profitable to 
Maſter, and the Journeyman earns from 
tle to Fifteen Shillings a Week. The 


fe is pretty much overſtocked with Hands, 
cu is no great Encouragement for Apprentices. 
ind, The Age fit for binding to the Trade, 
im Twelve 3 of Age and upwards, and 
Education has no Influence upon their Art, 
ner Liberal or not. ww. 


we are upon the Article of Bruſhes and gg c. 2, 


Brooms, F muſt not forg t Birch Brooms, TheBroom- 
make no inconſiderable Figure in Trade; aer. 
| told ſome employ Four or Five Hundre a 


19 


* 

WY . 
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in this Article; however I do not find 
i theſe great Maſters take Apprentices, or 
| 8 2 ” 8 x | 8 9 that X 
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258 WEAVER. 


© that their Miſtery 7 Woe great Talents : The 
generally ter Work: omen and common Ladoy 
fen to do their e 

I : 179 £ 474; 


SECT. 3. bed are 7 Sort of Mops 8 wy 0 the Big 
Mop- Ma- Broom- Makers, of Woollen Rags, and a Cl 
ter, of People who live by picking up and {eli 
Rags for this Purpoſe ; and another Sort of * 
made of woollen Thrumbs. This laſt is a9 
fitable Branch; thoſe who make them may/ea l 
Twelve or Fiſteen Shillings a Week. As Ih 
mentioned Rags; I muſt here take notice, f 

Rag- Men. theſe Rag- Men who buy up Linnen Rags for 
| Paper Mills, employ ſome Thouſands, and m 
a very genteel Living by it, e 


oboocbchetohobobetobr bh 
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T H E Weaving, Buſcneſs is very etal 
| and divided into innumerable Branches; 
many as there are different Fabrick of tro 
Goods: They may be divided into he Nat 
and Broad Weavers, ard again into Silk, Cl 
and Linnen Weavers, and each of theſe inten 1s 
Sxcr. 1. many Branches as there are different Sorts 
Of Nar- Commodities made of theſe Materials. 
row-WWea- Narrow Weavers are fuch as are etnployed 
ves, VIZ. weaving Livery Laces for Beds, ' Ribbons, pl 
Ribbon, flowered and brocaded, Tapes, Incles, Ge, 
Livey- There are En ine Looms for making owe 
LAs theſe Narrow Goods, wherein Ten 8 a De 
| 8 of Pieces can be made at once, but Goods , 


See on "thoſe Looms : are not fo Soo as thoſe mad 
" wrt aon Th en 


1 


Rand; the Reaſon is, it is impoſſible | to find 
hread of any Sort, every way equal. Theſe 
Engines beſtow an equal Preſſure upon all 
Threads alike, whereas the Workman when 
reaving by Hand, increaſes or diminiſhes the 
rength of his Pull, according to the Coarſeneſs 
r Fineneſs of the Thread; and by that Means 
Wonceals all Difference in the Waft or Warp. 
We have treated of ſome'of the Narrow Wea. 
rs elſewhere, \/as of the Orrice- Weaver ſee 
hapter XX Xth, Sect. 5th. | The whole Itibe 
Narrow Weavers make but poor Bread, and 
kin Proportion to the Coarſeneſs of the Ma- 
las they uſe, The common Run of them Their Wa- 
earn about Nine Shillings a Week; theges, 
les moſt employed in London, are the Livery- 
ce-Weavers, and the Ribbon-Weaver. The 
ateſt Number employed in the other Articles 
rk in the Country, and ſend up their Goods 
the London Market, at a much cheaper Rat 

they can 'be afforded to be manuel 


k. | 2 | Et fs © 
s to thoſe in the Broad Way, the Silk Wea- SgcT. 2. 
is moſt employed in . Stuffs, Broad The /eve- 


7 ths and Woollen Goods are chiefly made in ral Tribes 
a Cloathing Counties of England, and the Broad 
alen is the Manufacture of Scotland, Ireland, l ea vers. 


re and Germany, The Spittlefield Weavers, 

all work in the Silk Manufacture, are a nu- 

dus Body, The plain Silk Weaver requires $i/#-Wen- 

lttle Ingenuity, but the Weavers of flower-wer, his 

„, Damaſks,  Brocades and Velvets are Genius ard- 

mal pgcnious Tradeſmen: Theſe ought to learn Education. 

Dow's to e their own Patterns; the 1 

of which gives the French Workmen the 

ad 78 over us. Were our Weavers 

Het at deſigning as their Rivals, the Wea- - 

n Sp:ttlefrelds 1 not be obliged to ſend 
2 | to 
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The Silk that Purpoſe, throws the Silk, and prepares! 


to Paris for new Patterns: A Man acuteyij 

bis Pen in Drawing, could ftrike out new Fa 

cies as well as the Frenchman ; for 1 cannot y 

prehend there can be any general natural Dif 

rence between Workmen, if they have equi 

Advantages of Education and Experience in thei 
BART oi i EE 

As to the Conſtruction of a Loom for the 

rich Manufactures, it is the ſame with that d 

ſigned for coarſer Goods; all Looms have ſa 

Principles common to them, but it is im 

ſible to give the Reader an Idea of that whi 

conſtitutes the Difference among them without 

I. ot 1 

Wagesof a The Journeyman Weaver in moſt Branches 

Silk Mea. the Silk Way may earn a Guinea or Eights 

ver. Shillings a Week, if conſtantly employed; itt 

quires moderate Strength: A Boy may be boi 

about Eleven or Twelve Years of Age. Tl 

are employed younger, but more for the Ad 

tage of the Maſter, than any thing they 

learn of their Trade in ſuch Infant Years. 0 

referal 

oe, 

ay It 

te. col 


Lhe Si! 


Secr.4. This Tradeſman buys raw Silk from the! 
Of the porter, and ſometimes imports it himſelf 
Silk-Man, ſells it to the Manufacturer. If we con 
bim as a Ware-Houſe-Keeper and Retailer, 
requires no great Genius to acquire the Mil 

of his Trade; if as a Merchant, we refer 
to that Chapter where his Qualifications are c 

Ke Mente under the general Deſcription 6 
/ GE or 


Throwfler. the various Uſes of the Weaver; he ec 

9 ; | £4 34 1 © Pe 10 | oſs, 

moſtly Women, to whom he gives but n Eno 
Mages: It is a very profitable Buſinels i w 


* 


after, and requires but a ſmall Share of Inge- 
uity. Spinding_ e hard Silk and winding it 
uploys a great Number of Female Hands, who 
ay make good Bread of it, if they refrain from 
: common Vice of Drinking and Sotting away 
ir Time and Senſes, 6 £8 | 


bode ob bob bbgh dt tb hk 
CHAP: 
Of Dy ERS of all Sorts. 


N London there are Dyers of all Sorts ; ſomeg, cx, 1. 
dye only Wool, others Silk; ſome confine Dyers of 
bemſelves to particular Colours, ſuch as Scarlet a/7 Sorts. 
nd Blues; the Scarlet Dyer is by much the ; 
voſt ingenious and profitable Branch of the Dy- 
ug Buſineſs; the beſt Dyes that are ſtruck of 
at Colour are done upon the River Severn ; 
be Water of that River has ſome Influence upon 
e Operation, which renders Cloths finiſhed there 
referable to thoſe made any where elſe in Eu- 
pe. The Buſineſs of a Dyer in the Woollen 
Nay in general is very laborious and chilly ; they 
e conſtantly dabbling in Water hot and cold. 
Lhe Silk Dyers have not ſo much Labour as the 
ther, but all Claſſes require a moderate Degree 
i dtrength 3 a Youth ought not to be bound 
til Fourteen or Fifteen Years of Age. The 
eneral Wages among Dyers is Half a Crown ages. 
nd Three Hillings a Day. F 
The Woollen-Dyers beſides Copperas and the Inflru- 
uling Mill, which is an Engine moved by a Horſe menti«/ed. 
vr milling the Cloth, have a Hot-Preſs to give it 
Gloſs. The Silk-Dyers, inſtead of Prefs, uſe 
u Engine called a Mangle or Calendar. The 5 
lk when dyed and dry is rolled round a Roller, 

—_—_ and 
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BLUE-MAKER, 


and put upon a ſmooth Plain, under a * 
Mg ht moved backward and forwa ward by. 8h 
terpoſition of a Wheel and 4 Horſe,” . 


Ster. 2. Theſe Tradefmen keep Calendars or Mangle 
Of Calen-being heavy Engines moved by Horſes, or Mer 
dars. for preſſing chiefly Linnen Cloths of all Sori 

It requires more Strength than Ingenuity, an 
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93 


do not underſtand that they take Apprentice WY 
the few that are Maſters about Town emp tab 
Labourers, who earn from Nine to Twelve $a | 45 

dea 


lings a Week, and by Degrees learn to beg 
pert in the Buſineſs, ſo as to confine themlel 
to that Work alone, 


5 


Aſhes 
vant! 
ſtood | 
halts fr 
put in 
lif for 
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Lee, 7 
z then 
Cheſts 
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SECT. 3. bis is" Sbeß keepitg Buſineſs who deb 
Of Dry Dyes or Colours for the Dyers moſtly, The 
Salters. Petite differ little from the Oil-Shop, and 
no Caſe it requires much Ingenuity. to acqui 

their Miſtery. f 


Sgr. 4. Starch is moſtly madè in the Cobb, it 

Of Starch-made of the fineſt Flour ſoaked in Water 2 

Makers. afterwards dried; we make very good here, by 
they eſteem tlie Poland Starch beſt. It is a lab 
rious Buſineſs enough, and tolerably profitably 
Lage Werl earn from Nine to Fifteen Wk 
Ungs a E.. | 


Srer. 5. This T e FOO a abel of Blue. 5 

Of Blues moſtly uſed by the Callico-Printers, and genen 

Makers, ly keeps a Shop ſomething like a Dry- alt, 
where he ſells Dyes and Starch, but they gen 
rally uſe Labourers and ſeldom take Abb r 
for the making of Blue. Such Apptentices 
they take are in the Sacre 7 
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{7 345 "8 3. ( 
Of the Soa v-BotLen, 


COAP is compoſed of Lime, Salt of Vege- 7, Soap 


WD tables, and the Fat of Animals; a Lee or goiter. 
l Lixivium is made of Kelp, that is, the Salt of 


dea Weed obtained by burning, or of the white 7 Com- 


k Aſhes of other Vegetables, into which is added a potion of 
Wouantity of Lime-water. When the Lee has Soap. 


ood long enough in the Fatts to extract all the 
delts from the Aſhes, it is then drained off and 


into a Boiler, with a Proportion of Talloõ w. 
bor hard Soap) or of Oil (if for ſoft Soap, 
bere it is allowed to boil until the Tallow or 

il is ſufficiently incorporated with the ſtrong 


Lee, and is become of one thick Conſiſtence; it 
b then taken out with Ladles and poured into 
Cheſts; before it is cool they pour over it ſome 
Blue, which penetrates through the Maſs ; when 
t is cold, it is taken out of the Cheſts, and cut 
hto Lengths with a Wire, and laid up to dry; 
it is a laborious naſty Buſineſs, but mm 0 4 
rofitable, and requires no great Share of Inge- 


+ SWuicy ; if the Maſter and one Man in the Houſe 
je underſtands the Buſineſs, the whole Work may 
performed by Labourers. The Wages given 


lch a Foreman depends upon the Buſineſs of the 
boiler, and is in proportion to the Largeneſs of 
ys Dealing 3, the others concerned are paid as 
Wi labourers, from Nine to Twelve, Shilling 
p ee : N. 85 140 py i 1991 7 ; ; i. 1 i L : ; þ 
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Of the Brewer and DST ILIE. “* 


= | The 
Sect. 1. T HE Brewers in London, as far as I can leam eat Pe 
Brewer. * ſeldom take Apprentices ; his Work is cali to be 
tried on by Labourers, who have acquired thelWuantit 
Knowledge by Experience; and thoſe who intealfiſhe Cor 

to ſet up the Haines have either been acquaint believ 

with it, by being Son or Relation to ſome M ceivec 

in the Trade, or take their Chance, by depen eenu. 

ing on the Skill and Honeſty of the Clerks u tates, 
Servants: The Buſineſs of a Brewer require bauch 

large Stock of Ready Money to ſet up with, an{frengt! 

the Profits returned are proportionably conſidenfW Hom 

Ea | „ 25414 06 won alive nc 

SzxcT,2, The Copper-Smith makes Coppers, Boilehon th. 
Of the for the Brewers, and all Manner of large Vellecreaſe: 


Copper- of Copper. This differs only from the Brazie 
Smith, who likewiſe makes Copper Utenſils, . that 
Work is the largeſt and the moſt laborioy 
Their Journeymen and Apprentices ought 

have as much Strength as any Mechanic I kngj 

and he and they ought to live by themſelves, i 

they are very noiſy bows, The Wages 

: Journeyman is from Twelve to Twenty dul 

ings a Week, _ 01 40123637 % 
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Secr.3. This Tradeſman makes Backs for the Brews 
Of the to cool his Liquors. in, is ſomething. between 
Back-Ma- Cooper and the Carpenter, and requires mot 
fer. Strength than Ingenuity, and their Wages is fi0l 

I'welve to Fifteen Shillings a Week. 00 


| 'Th 
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This is a Claſs, of Smiths employed in makingSecr. 4. 


on Hoops for the large Veſlels belonging to Of the 
ewers and Diſtillers, is a laborious and not very {ron Coo- 
cofitable Branch of that numerous Craft. Their Per. 


ages is like that of the other Claſſes. 


The London Diſtillery is now arrived at a verySgcr.;. 
zeat Perfection, though not near ſo much as it Difti/ling 
to be hoped it may, We make ten times the in general. 
)uantity of Spirits we made Forty Years ago; 

de Conſumption has increaſed prodigioufly and 

believe the Goodneſs of the Commodity has 

ceived ſome Improvement. It brings in a large 

venue to the Crown; the Dealers get great 

ſtates, but I am afraid it has contributed to 
bauching the Morals, and debilitating the 

trength of the common People. The Cheapneſs 
Home-made Spirits encourages the Vulgar to 

ink. It lays a Temptation in their Way; they 

we now got the Habit, which daily increaſes 

jon them with ſuch Rapidity, that if the Evil 
reaſes in the next ten Years as it has done in 4 

e laſt, Drunkenneſs muſt become the Charac .) 
nſtick of the People, they muſt live upon Spi- YR 
s, and forget Labour and Sobriety. The Chil- 

en muſt be born in Gin, brought up in a Gin- 

op, live in Drunkenneſs, and kick out of the 

orld without having enjoyed one ſober 

bought; but private Vices are public Benefits, 

d while they continue ſuch, we have no great 

opes of redreſſing thoſe many Calamities that 

tend national Drunkennelſs, = 


The Malt Diſtiller is the Father of all the 'o-Szcr.6 || 
jr Claſſes, as he furniſhes them with the Chief The Mal: Wl 
their Materials. To diſtil Malt, the Proceſs Diſfiller. Wn | 
s follows; the Malt is grinded and maſhed in . | } 
ſame Manner as if you intended to brew 
ong Beer; the Worts are taken off without li 

mixing [08 | 


— — 72 — — —— — — a * — 
— - * £ * 


the Still is put on, and luted to the Wo! 
the Worm- tub; then the Fire is allowed to! 
_ereaſe until the Still begins to run; it is k 


led. The firft Production is called Low Wig 
and are diſtilled a ſecond Time, and are 


Sec. 7. 
The Com- ſells his Malt Spirits to the Compound Diſtillg 
pound Dif- They put a Quantity of Juniper Berries, AI 
feed, or other Materials, with which they ml 


lier. 


SE CT. 8. 


Molaſſes 
Spirits. Sud; 


warmed, ſermented 8 in the | 
Manner as the Malt Waſh, © Wh ö 
fermented, it is ſingled into Low Wines 


BIS TILLER. 


mixing any Hops, and put to Cool in Bech Th 


hen cold, they are drawn out of the B t! 
into working Fatts, and fomented with Vea ge! 
they keep conſtantly ſtirring about the Wort eren 
the Fatts until they are thoroughly fermentei ce 
and the Barm begins to fall to the Bottor 
they are then ready for ſingling, and are eil 
Waſh. They are put into a Still about thi 
Parts full; the Fire is kept pretty briſk till 
Waſh is near upon the boil ; when the Heat! 


in a conſtant flow Heat until the Whole'is ff 


Theſe Low Wines are again put into the Kt 
which with the Worm ought to be'well cleing 


” — — 


pure Spirits of Malt. — 
The Malt Diſtiller proceeds no farther, | 


to flavour their Spirits, into a Still, with a Qu 
tity of Malt Spirit, lowered with Water, 
proceed to diſtill as before. This produces tl 
bewitching Liquors called Gin, Annifeed, 9 


Molaſſes Spirits are diſtilled from Treack, 
the Compound Diſtillers; the Molaſſes are 
luted with Water to a proper Thinneſs, 


hen thoroW 


re-drawn into Spirits in the ſame Mandi 


MALTST ER. 267 
The ſeveral Claſſes of Diſtillers, notwithſtand- 
g the high Duty, have a Seeret of making 

ive Profits: How, they can pretend to pay the 

venue, and ſell ſound Spirits for ſo ſmall a 

ice as they do, I own is a Miſtery paſt finding 

t by my ſhallow Apprehenſion; but the Fact 

true, that they all get Eſtates, and yet the 

or Man may get drunk for 'T'wo-pence, It is 

n enough to bind a Lad Apprentice to a Difs 

er at Fifteen; but I believe it is not very 

mmon to take Apprentices. in that Branch 

does it require much Ingenuity, I wiſh they 

all of them more Conſcience and Honeſty, 
believed, that they were anſwerable to God 

their Country for the Miſchief they do by 

lng diſtilled Poiſon under the fictitious Names 

Gin, Anniſeed, Fc. The Diſtiller, no doubt, 

reaſes the Revenue, and vends the Farmers 

duct, and in that Reſpe may be looked upon 

a beneficial Member of the Bee ; but the 
lariſing from his Trade to Individuals, in my 

I over-balances all the Good he does the 

could wiſh either that he diſtilled none but INS, 
Spirits, and took a high Price for them; or. 
there were as few Diſtillers in our Days as 

oſe of Queen Elizabeth, when our Country- 

| had Spirits without. Gin, and the Expence 

be Publick was defrayed without debauching 

Morals of the People. 2 ate $i] 


lalt is made of Barley, Oats, R e, PeaſeSecr.g. : 
Beans, but for the moſt Part of Barley, ; Of the 
z the other Grains may be malted, they Malter. 
ot ſo commonly uſed. 10 make Malt of 9 ; 
% the Maltſter ſteeps in a Steep-full of 
er, large in Proportion to his Malt Barn; it 
ſteep till the whole Grain is equally grey 

| 5 an 


g 
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and that you may. bruiſe it, by holding the Gra 


turning it every five or fix Hours, until the Gn 
is perfectly dry. When it is put upon the K 


properly, and is attended with reaſonable Proh 


Country, ſhipped for London and ſold at By 


The Wines TB E Trade of a Wine-Cooper is all a 


Cooper, 


. Growths, to anſwer the Flavour and Taſte 


them when on. the Fret ; to renew their FA 


oneſt 
late 

"me f 
one 2 
0MpoL 
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between your Finger and Thumb end-ways; 
is then taken out of the Steep and laid in t 
rot Heap until it begins to put forth a Spire ; 
one End. When it has ſpir'd enough, the He; 
is ſpread every Day larger, until it is ſpread in 
2 Floor, and covers all the Malt Barn; they keg 


and dried by a flow conſtant Fire, it is, th 
taken off and is ready for the Market, It 
quires great Care and Judgment to make M 


ut little Malt is made in London in proportion 
the Conſumption; the moſt of it is made in 


Key. | | 
cbobobobobob bob? doo ch boobed 
SE CHA P. LXIV. 1; 

Of the Winz-CooPgR and V INTNEE 


tery, his original Buſineſs was to take e 
of the Wine-Cellar, to mix Wines of dific 


quired by the different Palates of his Cuſtom 
to fine them down, purge them from f 
Lees, and render them fit for Drinking; to 
the ſeveral Diſeaſes to which Wines are la 
to recover them when pricked, and prel 


and Colour when loft -by Age or any Acid 
He taſtes the Wine at the Keys, ' knows 
Products of different Countries, and the f 
Qualities of particular Vineyards: This 1 


8 hs : 
_— r . — 


l 


nf 
ed 


neſt Part of his Buſineſs, and requires a nice 
late and great Labour and Experience to be- 
me fully Maſter of, but of late Years he has 
one a Step farther, he is not contented” with 
mpounding Wine with Wine to produce'diffe- 
nt Flavour, Taſte and Body; to cure the 
"mmon Faults of real Wine and prepare them 
Sr Uſe ; but he attempts to perform the Mira- 
| of turning Water into Wine; he converts 
der and ſeveral more noxious Materials to a 
leſemblance of Port, Sack, Canary, and other 
ul Products of the Vine, and is become fo 
ert at deceiving, that few People know when 
ey drink the true Juice of the Grape, or ſome 
phiſticated Stuff brewed by the Wine-Cooper. 
5 to the Honeſty of this "Trade, according to 
te preſent Practice, I believe few will be an 
dvocate for it; but the Profits ariſing from the 
nowledge and Practice of theſe Miſteries are 
large, that it is in vain for Conſcience to in- 
poſe or perſwade the Dealers to leave it off, or 


thers not to learn the pernicious Art. A Lad His Ge- 
elgned for a Wine- Cooper, muſt have naturally nias. 
nice diſtinguiſhing Palate z if he has naturally 
Taſte, Experience teaches him the peculiar 
roperties and Flavour of Wine, but without 
all the Experience on Earth cannot make a 
ine-Cooper of him, He may be bound about 
ourteen or Fifteen, having only the common 
cation of a middling Tradeſman. A Wine- 
voper, in the Employ of a Wine-Merchant, has 
erally a Guinea a Week beſides Perquiſites, . 
4 E WY . | ages. 
lich are very large. | Crag) aft. 
The Vintner every Body knows, if he deals Scr. 1. 
neltly, buys neat Wines, and his Profits ariſe che Vi- 
om the Difference between buying and ſelling, er. 
it jew of them are contented with that reaſon- 
able 


— — w ——————— — — — 


20 WAX- CHANPDLER. 7 
ij able Profit. They for the moſt Part dabble F bo 
i the Buſineſs of the Wine-Cooper, and Re. bre ij col 
5 in their Cellars what had been before Brew , the 
4 in the Wine-Vaults. A Lad, who is to ſer out 


bis Time to a Vintner, muſt be an acute, 2 

tive Fellow, quick of Apprehenſion, nimble j 
in his Heels, ready handed and complaiſant dles 

his Diſpoſition ; he ought to read and uff. ,. 

and may be bound about Twelve Years of Ape le c 
ſome of them even as Drawers make very god Ty 

Bread of it. The Trade of the Maſter, by th 7 F « 

general bad Repute he has brought upon Wine Tis 

is neither ſo large nor fo certain as former ed 
Tradeſmen are now gat more into the Taſte " i 

1 Malt Liquor, and we find our Taverns eithe f ;; 

1 ſhut up or converted into Alehouſes; fo that I atto 

; cannot think there is much Encouragement fiic.«c: 

ſerve Seven Years Apprenticeſhip to this Trade. Wh: ; 
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V3 1 1 W 

Tally FALLOW Candles are made two Ways, r, th 

and Pax. I in order to make the common Store Candle roll 
Cbaad ler. the Tallow is firſt rendered and ſtrained from ti 

Skin and all Impurities in the Fat. The Wick 

| are made of Cotton ſpun for that Uſe; tie 
{ | Workmen cut them into proper Lengths ; tg 
| De Man. Tallow is melted and put into a Fat of, boiling 
ner of Water, which keeps it in conſtant Flow.; the 

| making Wicks are Tanged five or ſix upon a long {mal 
Store Can- Stick, and placed upon Stands near the Fat; tit 

ales, Candle-Maker takes one of theſe Sticks by both 

Ends, plunges it into the Fat and takes it out 

again; this he lays down upon the Stands, 20 


takes 


WAX-CHANDELER. 271 
les up another, until he has dipped them all; | 
ten he begins with the firſt and dips. i it again; 

d continues dipping them one a ter another 

Il they are of the Thickneſs. wanted. 

Mould Candles are made thus; "they, have Mould 
foulds made of Lead, Tin, or Glass, of dif- Canales. 
nent Siz es, according as they intend to make 

andles; the Wick is ere of Cotton, the 

me as for Store-Candles, and fixed in the 

iddle of the Mould, When all the Moulds are. 

ick'd, the Tallow Alread rendered, is melted 

kd poured into the ML and. is allowed to 

and Foie: time till the Tallow i is perfectly can- 

aled and cold, and then the Candle i drawn, 

ut, tu 

It is a . greaſy Buſineſs, but the Pros 

z attone for that Inconvenience; it is a healthy 

Uineſs enough, few of them die of Conſump- 

ons; yet pthiſicky People, not uſed to it, find 

uch Difficulty to breathe, near the Scent. of a 
llow-Chandler's Work-Houſe. Journeymen Wages: 
un the common Wages. A Youth may be : 
und about Thirteen or Fourteen . of Age 

tout any ae Education, 8. DF. 
micular Genius. 

Wax Candles are made after a different Man- s- 
r, they are neither caſt in Moulds n dipped 

t rolled and drawn, They make Se: is War Wants \.. 
Wafers, and Flambeaus, Links, 9925 "The. | 
neſs is ſtill more profitable than that of the. 
alow-Chandler, anc reckoned A more enteel , 

ade. Journeymen earn the comn oh ack 

im Twelve to Fifteen Shillings. e's Youth; 

iy be bound about Fourteen, Piet of Age, 4 
out any particular, Genius or Education, Au 
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: 5 U. E 1 of \Supar-Baker i is but of late du 


Scr. 1 + y bel! 
Of the 4 inp in this Iſland: He is become conſideri r Pu! 
— only ſince we became poſſeſſed of the Iſan be / 
Baker. 


L= 3 a Core we owe to Oliver Cry 
20 8 TS. 
— , though. an Article of 13 1000 | 
Ife to this Iſland, as our Sugat-Coloniest 
— infinite Number of Hands at Home; 
ſupply ly them with all manner of Neceffaries, wh 
pay for extravagantly, and ſome hundred? 
H Shipping are annually, freighted to carry th 
Ponte and import us their Sugars. 
ar is the Juice of a Reed expreſſed by t 
Ws ron-Rollers, turned by Negroes. "The Ju 
is FT eckivig into a Boiler, where it is boiled ff 
conſiderable Time, and is made to granulate 
1 it with Lime. This dry Powder is 
p in Caſks, in which there is a Hole left to 
3 the Molaſſes to drain from it, and is in 
Ae ſent to Market and called Muſcorac 
When it comes to the Sugar-Baker he dilutz) 
Raw Sugars with Water, boils them and m 
them 505 Lime ſeveral Times. Till after ſev 
Dilutiggs and Boiling they become fit to be 
into Earthern Moulds of the Shape of a va 
Loaf, and are baked in an Oven and clayed. 
are dayed in this manner, a Quantity of Wat 
mixed with Clay till it is thicker than Starch, and 
pubnpen the Sugar, in the Mould upon the by 
Pat, on: The j ſtands uppermoſt in this part of the d 
he 
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TOBACCONIST. 
nes with it all Impurities, which they have not 
en able to take away in boiling, and the Clay re- 
ins a dry Subſtance on the Top. If they were 
pour on Water without Clay, it would run too 
ckly through the Loaf and only moiſten it, 
out carrying off the Impurities; whereas the 


purpoſme. | | 
he Dutch are better Boilers than we, and we 
a great Number of working Boilers from 


rrentices, but the Labourers they employ, by 
res, learn the different Branches of it. The 
kr is the chief Workman in a Sugar-Houſe, 
earns from Thirty to Fifty Pounds a Lear; 
reſt are only Labourers. | : 


booobdb took obeboboboboc 
CHAP, LXVIL 


'to | 
in er, him J ſpeak of as a Merchant; but the Of the 
kr, who buys from the Importer, and keeps Tobac- 


rad 
£39 


Tobacco for ſmoaking ; in which he employs 


ſenders, at Twelve Shillings a Week, who cut 


be bu Engine for that Purpoſe, and prepare 
Tobacconiſt's Skill conſiſts in the Proper- 
Wat Tobacco, and his Profit ariſes from the 


h nor Ingenuity, The Trade is reputable 
. SE and 


being mixed, it falls by degrees and anſwers | 


ice and Hamburgh. I do not find they take 


be TOBACcoN1ST and Sxurr-MAk ER. 


ace between buying and ſelling, If they 
ly Apprentices they are taught to cut, are 
ed in ſtripping the Leaf off the Stems, and 
ming the Pig- Tail: It requires neither much 


the Tobacconiſt, I do not mean the Impor- Ss er. i. 


Shop, The greateſt Article he deals in is </- 
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NIA- an Apprentice, but employs Labourers, Ne 


. Secr. 2. Tube Fruiterer is a Shopk ecping Branch: 
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274 G ARDENER. 
(and ecke, and ee a mn ce 
p with. | 1 11 _ Ta mY * 0 
Srer. 2. The Snuff-Man dag 5 eee the 7 


Of the © bacconiſt, and makes 1 into the ſeveral gart 
Sun. Snuff, by cutting it ſmall with an Engine, 
"Man, mentioned in the laſt Section, drying it beſon 

Fire, and grinding it in a Mill. He ſeldomt 


at ſo much a Pound. This Trade 4s 4 
profitable, but now 1 over-ſiorked, 210 


See bee eker oooh bot 


CHAP. LXVIIL. 
Of theGanyenns, G.. | 


r . HE Gardener i is a Countr ry Buſes but 
Of the © tioned here as it is a ity Company 
Gardener, is a healthful, laborious, ingenious, and pia 
Trade. A Gatdener ought to have a-good 

tion of laying out Grounds 1 
this I rather -chuſe: to treat under the tl 
Land- Surveyor, which many of them are; | 
London their Skill lies in — — Gazdy 
their Dexterity in bringing the beſt and þ 
Garden Products to Market. ax oe Ra 
Journeymen have from Nine to Fits 
lings a Week, according to their Skill; andi 
are employed as Maſters in Gentlemen's G 
they have from Ten to an Hundred Pound 


Of the + fell Fruits of all ſorts, both of our own U 
Frunerer, und that of Forei ien Countries, ſuch as L 
n Ec. 15 take; 89. An 


ww 4% +» S% 
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LAND- S URVETOR. 95 
ow of, nor is their Myſtery. worth ſerving an 
pprenticeſhip to; though many of them make 

ood Bread of their Branch. 2 
The Seed - Shopkeeper ſells all manner of Gar- Sgr. 3. 
en and Graſs Seeds, Gardener's Tools, Matts, Of. he - 
e. and ſome of them are Nurſery-Men, and Seed-Shep 
miſn Gentlemen with young Trees, both Fruit and Nur- 
nd Foreſt, with Flower-Roots, &c. It is a very ſery-Man. 
rofitable Branch and in few Hands; requires no 
jore Skill than other Retail Trades, if they are 

t in the Nurſery-Way; but if they are, they 

uſt be compleat Gardeners. Their Journey- 

n, as Shopkeepers, have from Ten to Twenty 

unds a Lear with Bed and Board, and as 

urſery- Men, the Wages given is like other 

ardeners. . | 


he Land-Surveyor is employed in meaſuring Scr. 4. 
uid, and laying it out in Gardens and other Of the. 
nds of Policy about Gentlemen's Seats. . To Land- Sur- 
i: a good Taſte this Way he ought to travel to v9. 
unce and Italy, and to have a Liberal Education; 

t eſpecially a thorough Knowledge of Geome- 

and Deſigning, They may earn a Guinea a 

when employed in laying out, and are always 

emed above a Mechanic. | 


ob obooobohgoob boob bobob decked 
- Of VaorenttanetDaabes > 
nch HE Baker is none of the moſt! profitable Ser. 1. 
v Trades 5 he is ſo much under the Dired ion Of the 
» Magiſtrate; that he has no great Oppor- Balir. 


ty of making himſelf immenſely rich; how- 
ö ever, 


MA * 
1 * 


* 
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. he his Ang bent l b via * 
and as his Commodity is ſo neceſfh bor Lie | 
feldom wants Cuſtomers the Poor are morel 
his Mercy than the Rich; ſmall Families un 
than great; for in Rolls, Two- penny and Th 
penn Loaves, there is no Check upon him; 
the Quartern and Peck Loaves, and ſuch Fu 
ties as take in the ſmall Bread, are the chlef $ 
port of the Baker, The Bakers have otic [Phi 
to themſelves; to be met with in-no'o 
Trade; they eſteem a Cuflomer who runs 1 
ly with them, more than the Ready-Money Ct 
tomer; though they confume an equal Quail 
of his Bread, I have heard them own the 5a 
but could never procure from them any fatih 
tory Reaſon: for the ſtrange Diſſike of Rl 
Money, a Thing all other W bor 
The nature Part of the World alle 
they take Opportnnity of making Dead res, 
thin: phraſe it) that is, of cutting double St 
on their Tally, which makes a _arge amen or ar 
the lying out of their Money. 
This Buſineſs requires as much: Se 
moſt Trades : They are generally 
Men, and feem to have plenty in môſt of f 
Faces. Journeymen have Five or Six Shillinf 
Week, Bed and Board. A Lad may be be 
about Fourteen or F ifteen, earlier he can 
no Service; the great Burthens they are ob 
to carry out in ſerving their Cuſtomers, 'req 
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more Strength than is ordinarily to be met F tho! 
nn in younger Vears. 1 Kin Hunt Ao 119bom 1 = mo 
RD Hum 30 119112 995 8 ic! 6 5 5 8 1 la d 


1 | Sker, 2. la the Davs of good 8 Blizhbethym 
b: Of the mighty Roaft Beef was the Eng Human 

CI. our 'Cuokery wis plain and ſimp Per 
ners, it was nut then Selanes er Miſtery, 
required no Conjuration to pleaſe the Palat 


. * 


COOK. 


wr greateſt Men. But we have of late Years 
ned ourſelves: out of that ſimple Taſte, and 
nformed-our: Falates to Meats and Drinks dreſ- 
after the French Faſhion: The natural Taſte 
Fiſn or Fleſh is become nauſeous to our faſhi - 
ble Stomach; we abhor that an _ thing ere 
pear at our Tables in its native roperties; all 

e Earth, from both the Poles, the moſt diftant 


ices, Pickles and Sauces, not to reliſn but to 
guiſe our Food. Fiſh, when it has paſſed the 
aids of a French Cook, is no more Fiſh; it 
s neither the Taſte, Smell, nor Appearance of 
ſh, It, and every Thing elſe, is dreſſed in 
ſaſquerade, ſeaſoned with flow Poiſons, and 
ery Diſh pregnant with nothing, but the Seeds 
Diſeaſes both chronick and acute. This de- 
wed Taſte of ſpoiling wholeſome Dyet, by 
ly and pernicious Sauces, and abſurd. Mix- 
res, does not confine itſelf to the Tables of the 


ecies of Beings from their Anceſtors, and ob- 


e Wants of Nature, but to oppreſs her Facul- 
„ diſturb-ber Operations, and load her with, 


poſe to preach againſt Luxury and French 
okery ; they have too powerful a Party in the 
ition : We muſt take the Cooks as they are, 
thoſe thas employ: them, nett. 

u a diſtinguiſhing Palate; then he muſt learn 
p that comes under his Hand according to the 


0 iö under the Dominion of a French Cook, 
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d different. Climates, muſt be ranſacked for 


teat ; but the Contagion is become epidemical: 
jor and Rich live as if they were of a different 


ie a Regimen of Diet, calculated not to ſupply 


now; unheard- of Maladies. But it is to ns 
tas they ought to be; they are not to Dun : 
whole Myſtery of Ker and diſguiſing every 


te and Humour of his Patient; for I think he 


13. may 


A modern Cook muſt firſt be ak aaturally His Genius 
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_ Of the 


Confec-. 


tioner. 


8 x 6 termed a Patient, a8 e. 
Me 2 8 Wit 


ugh 5 be of a cleanly Diſpoſrtion: meh 
bound about Thirteen or Fourteen, If he arti 
at the Perfection of a French Cook, he may hay 
a Hundred a, Year from many Noble Patient 


of Paſte, and judicious at charging his 2008 
all manner of Sculpture and Slatary* e 
in Jellies and Preſerves, and in ſome few G 


Years of Age, and generally ſets up for hi 


Arangement of his Pyramids as the Taſte wil 


conFEcTIoNER. 


of Phyft ylic. . A Lad defjpnediy 
Luſt be early inured to bear the Pic, 


and if his Skill arrives no higher than that of pli 
Paier, he may expect from Five to 

Mater a Year, according to _ Rank of 
a 12800 | 0 154 
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The Paſtry-Cook | is a very „ profitable Bufind 
requires a good Palate and a diſginkng Genii 
He is nice at making all manner of Pyes, Paſt 
Tarts, Cuſtards, &c. is ſkilled in the Architech 


fections. A Lad may be bound about Fort 


ſelf, or enters into the Service of ſome Geil 
man, in Quality of Tor of his Pal 
Vork. = 1 

7 (3733 a ii} 

The DFO FR is a weet-tooth'd Tnl 
man : He makes all manner of Sweect- Meat 
ſerves all manner of Fruits, and jis the Arch 
of a Deſert: He builds Walls, Caſtles, and 
mids of Sweet-Meats and Sugar-Plumbs : Hel 
Proteus in his kind; he diſguiſes many a 
he makes ſour Thing ſweet, and ſweet 
ſour ; he covers the Products of Summer, 
Botteſt Seaſon of the Year, with Artificill 
and Snow, and delights the Eye as much wit 


"delicious Flavour of his wet and dry Sweet. 


t requires no {mall Knowled to compł 
Fr — Confecdio 
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 FISHMON GER, S. 
ConfeAioner 3, though, I gev «hom him 006 of 


the mo uſeful Members 61 Go ety 
profitable to 15 Maſter, and ge fuel 


˖ io from f en to Twenty Sh il Pings. a Week. 


The Poulterer i is Purveyor for the Great; "TR ger. 5. 
urniſhes their Tables with F owl and Game of all Of be 
ts; and has the Secret of them pay very, Poulterer. 
er for what they have of him: If fey ＋ their 


llls, the Nobleman is bit ; 5 ru if th To $ 


8 happens, the OO is 1 . — 4 

hole Myſtery of this Trade lies in buying c 

id ſelling dear; a Secret which may be þ —_ 8 
leſs than ſeven N & 
The Fiſhmong er is 'Ykewile a \ Tradeſman . 6 . 

lated for. the — and W 55 Bis Profits Of the 

e rithout any. Bounds, an roportipn Fi. 

bis Out- layings. His — OR ger, Fi- 

ding out the cheapeſt Market, and ſelling at. db ge Men 
atelt Price: This and the Properties of the T Hool, 

bods he deals in may be learned in leſs than 97 "os 

en Years without any notable Genius. | Maker. 

The Fiſherman is a laborious uſeful Trade, per- 

ly well underſtood, * is 1 aa for e. | 


0 b 
iat in 


Phe ebe 


IF 12 all "0 
ods, F 1 SY 


ly ingeniqug, 7 triling; the chief J 
7 ay & Lemper. Journe 2 earn rom 
9 — 1 hy ee „oel 
Ihe Pierre er Branch dependant 
the. F (ee La. whole, Uſe Uſe: chil thy * 
e Nets; but they make ſome alſo. for th 
hoy and for other Purpoſes. It requires 
her much Strength nor Ingenuity, and, the 
T4 ' Wages 


—— 


t& CHOCOLATE-MAKER. 


>: ,T2ac MW ke no more than Nine or Twelve Wi 
AY! 1 mr M3 to Rom 10d 500 3 ＋ * 
* 161 Rot S218 ASt VA. > ix Io ceioup quor 
Secs. Tunis Tradeſman makes Vnegar of White. 15 C 
Of the Wine that is ſpoiled, or brews it of Raiſins. The 
Finzgar-' laſt Method is the cheapeſt and moſt common. IT 
Maße. Some have made Eſtates by it; but I 10 r. leart 
1 eee they take Apprentices. Bran 

181 RIC WOE, Rig on] 
SECT. 11. - The Chatdlers-Shop dials f in all-Phingz my Fel 
Of the firy for the Kitchen in ſmall Quantities: He h bee 
Chandler partly Cheeſemonger, Oil- Man, Grocer; Di Wei 
Shop. fer, &c This laſt Article brings him the greteſi long 
Profit, and at the ſame time renders him the moſti both 
obnoxious Dealer in and about London. In theſe the! 
Shops 'Maid-Servants and the lower Claſs of Wo- It x 
men learn the firſt Rudiments of 'Gin-Drinking WM no 
a Practice in which they ſoon become proficient {MW may 
and load themſelves with Diſeaſes, (thelp Fami Wat 
with Poverty, and their Poſterity with Want nd ider 
Infamy. The Chandler-Man takes no ApprevY , 
tices, and I could with there u were yo e oo 1 
| Miſtreſſes,” | | RY e Bb Nan 
4 Eggs 
* 12. Chocolate is n of „Gee * Fooabd 0 the . 
Of the the Weſt- Indies. It is ſtripped: of its Shell, or l. theſe 
Checolate-"ther Huſk, and 'wrought upon à Stone over "ai Jiabl 
Maker, 'Chareoal Fire till it is equally mellow; and tha loſe 
put into Moulds, which ſhapes it into Cakes," their 


Levee it they mix it with Venelloꝛ: "I they 

It is a hot laborious Buſineſs, but does not l 
quite much Ingenuity. Journeymen's Wages 
from Twelye to F ifteen Shillings a Week, butar 


1 oe employ much in Summer I r 
Heat to N but cold Weattierivectlia ob 


761} . EA Chet oh G10 me 0 | Prof 
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ye Coffce-Houſe-Man is a kind of Publicans Scr. 10. mi 
be ſells Coffee, but moſt of them ebe ger Of the 110 
quors, of which they make large Profits: For Coffee- 
his Qualifications I refer to the: Vintnet's Seton, Man. 
ia belicel ei ech end SENG 
n. The Butchers generally require more Skill to SRT. 18. 
kern their Trade than any other of the Victualing Of be 
Branches we have mentioned. They muſt not Butcher. 
only know how to kill, cut up, and dreſs their 
Meat to Advantage, but how to buy a Bullock, -- ---* 
Sheep, or Calf, ſtanding : They muſt judge of his 
Weight and Fatneſa by the Eye; and without 
long Experience are often liable to be deceived in 
both. Butchers are neceſſary; yet it is almoſt 
the laſt Trade J ſhould chuſe to bind a Lad to. 
It! requires, great Strength, and a Diſpoſition 
no ways inclinable to the Coward: A Lad 
may be bound about Fourteen or Fifteen. The 
Wages of a Journeyman is not much more con- 
ſderable than that of a common Labourer. 


322 wb 
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The Cheeſemonger's Buſineſs is implied in his gr. 12 1 
Name; he is only a Retailer of Cheeſe, Butter, Of a Wl | 
Eggs, Bacon, and Hams: His Skill conſiſts in Cheeje- 1 
e Knowledge of the Prices and Properties of nonger. Wn 
theſe kind of Goods. It is pretty precarious, ane 

lable to a great many Accidents; their Cheeſe | 
ſe in their Weight, their Hams ſtink, and li 
their Bacon ruſts, notwithſtanding all the Care | 44 
they are able to take; were it not for ſuch Ac- 10 
cidents as theſe, their Trade would be very pro- 1 
fable. enen of 711185 I. SEL. end | | 
W115 233 Ve eacubiide gf of 2view D moni 

95 The il Shop is furniſhed with Oils, Pickles, SECT. 13. . 
Soap, Salt, Name, and ſeyeral other Family Ne- Oy 7h. 1 
ceſſaries; he is a mere Retailer, has large enough O11 Shop. al 
Profits, but it is worth no Lad's While to ſlave ; 1 
1 ſeven 
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ve den ren from his Maſter or his Practice, Win 

hs bare ſaid on another Occafion is applicable ben 
and to all ether [Retail Shops; if a Lad has Stock 

to ſet up with, he cannot beſtow ſeven Years of 


ties of the Linens of all differgnt 9 : 


men. A Youth Wo Al 
tween | Fourteen and 


AA; oo 


LINEN=DRAPER: 
even Years'in this dirty Shop for any Know ge 


His Nenage better” than among thoſe kind of 
Goods he reſolves to deal in when fettled; but! 
a Lad has no ſuch Proſpect, ſome Mechanic Pro 
feſſion muſt turn out to much more certain reid 
than being rene to ene er ort 


115 ie 5 he 
6 * nei 


ace dhe Nec 


+ Had E 
o the Livzw-Daaves, and dee, el 
_ Retail Shops.” rs CEO. c 
1 T Linen- Diapet is 4 Tabeſpe of ei ated 
derable Stock, and a very uſeful Member " f 
Society; by his retailing of Linen Cloth of lM * 
forts, he employs a vaſt Number of Hands oj Trad, 


in Scotland an Treland. and vends the Lines! 0 
German g France, and Holland, Which. we receß 
in, eturn for our Woollen ManufaQut es EX 

o ſome of theſe Countries. Bees mag; 

" Us Skill conſiſts in a perfect Knowledge” of i; 
Linen Manufacture in general, the 'Differen 
between the different Fabricks, and the Prop 


. "£0 


ufineſs, as he is a mere Buyer and Seffer o 
particular Commodity, is eaſily acquired?" 
his Education ought to be genteél, as His Stack 
Buſineſs entitles 4 t TH firſt Rank of Tre 

* ound to this Trade be 
WW. Years of Age. 


| i 1 | | | | | The 


RETALL-SHOPS, 


arious Articles they trade in: Buying at one 
price, ſelling at another, weighing and meaſuring, 
the whole Myſtery of the Retailers in general: 
her greater Number of Articles they fell, the 
rater Memory and AGuteneſs is required; but a 
noderate Share of Wit ſerves their Turn in ge- 
feral 13 dagacity and Oe economy, ref raining 0 
Lunch out of the Depth of their Stock and 
Knowledge, are all the Secrets neceſſary to pre- 
erve their Credit, and give them a Chance for 


er, and often before, I now repeat once for all, 
ted, that unleſs a Lad has a rational ProſpeR of 
be Retail Buſineſs, it is more than Madneſs to 


[rader may find his Account in taking a Lad who 
ws nothing for ſeven Years, as he ſaves him the 
xpence of a Servant ; but when that Youth is 
ut of his Time, and ſpent the moſt precious Part 
Life, in learning to weigh and meaſure out a 
ound of Sugar or a Yard of Ribbon, he is as 
nuch to ſeek for Bread, or an Way of earning 
t, as ever. A Lad in ſuch ircumſtances had 
nuch better have been bred a Mechanic, which 
yould have given him a Chance of Living, if he 
kd no more than his Coat to his Back, © 
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. There are various ſorts of Retail Shops, \differ-Secr. 2. 
ing in nothing but in the Names of the Goods O / Various 
they ſell“ | Their Skill conſiſts in the Knowlede e Netail 

K the Prices, Properties, the Mackets for, ſuch Sep:. 


pread. What have ſaid in the preceeding Chap- 
5a Caution that can never be too much incul- 
ating up for himſelf in any of theſe Branches of 


ve an Apprenticeſhip of ſeven Years: The 


rer. . 
Of 7 res 


i» general one upon, another, we come now to Aa: larger Fel ( 


ED NEED ae cba 


MERCHANT: 


% 

#- + L 
N 
* by [1 
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WW; 
Fi 


ts 


hs 01 gi 


f e 


Hie gone through the ſeveral Arti 
Trades, and diſcovered their Dependay 


to the Lite, Spring, and Motion of the; Trady 
World. The Trades we have been hither 


EY 

ſpeaking of, are confined to one Place, one Ci cit 

} 

Or Country; but Commerce, the Sphere of th Wan 

Merchant, extends itſelf to all the known Wall ben 
© 


them all, ſets the whoſe Society at work, ſuppl 


and gives FI and Vigour to the whole Machiny 


ners of the Globe. Other Arts, Crafts and My 


tional Riches and Capital Stock of the Kin 02 


tages of Commerce. i is evident to all Mankind; b 


Some Tradeſmen we have treated of employ. ſey 
ral. different Branches, ſome particular Crafts 4 
pendant on them; but the Merchant emplq 


them with Materials to fabricate their Goods, al 
vends their Manufactures in the moſt diſtant Ca 


ſteries live upon one another, and never add d 
Sixpence to the aggregate Wealth of the Kingdon 
but the Merchant draws his honeſt Gain from 
difta at Poles, and every Shilling he returns md 
than he carried out, adds ſo much to the 1 


Wherever he comes, wherever he lives, 

and Plenty follow him: The Poor is ſet. 
work, Manufactures flouriſh, Poverty. is bamil 
ed, and Public Credit increaſes. The Adu 


wiſeſt,' the politeſt Nations on Earth now 
her to their Dominions: The Dutch 65. 
ire two pregnant Proofs of the Power and A 
valitages of Traffic, Before We were #. Tio 
Feog 


> 4s 
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* 
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ojle; we were; itis/trac, fübfffted by the" tin- 

ral Produce 9h, the Iſland; but we lived in a 

ind of Penury, a- traltzer to Money or Afflu- 

ce, inconſiderable in ourſelves, and of no Con- 

quence to our Neighbours : Our Manners were 

de, our Knowledge of the World triſſing; Po- 

eneſs was à Stranger at our Courts; Ignorance 


© whole "Iſfand * But we no ſooner became a 
ding People, than the Arts and Sciences began 
revive, ard poliſhed us out of oiut ruſtic Sim : 
city and Ignorance 3; the People found out ne, 
leans of ſupplying their Wants, and the Nation 
general accumulated Riches at Home, and com- 
inded Reſpect abroad; a new Scene of Power 
ted out of Commerce, and the wide Ocean 
fred the Sovereignty of Imperial Britain ; x Do- 
den which eme ſew Years ago was not purely 
ymerical. There was a Time when our Superi- 
ity at Sea was unconteſtable, and the Influence 
at had upon the other Powers of Europe very 
nſptcuons. "The Dutch is another Inſtance of 
mighty Power of Traffic ; they poſſeſo a Con- 
not much larger than Nork/bire, of a Soil na- 
ally barten: The Number of People in the 
Med Provences ate not one Fifth of the Number 
the Inhabitants of Great Britain; and yet this 
tle State, but a few Years ago a petty Province 
the Crown of Spain, can maintain Armies and 
ects capable of checking the Power of the great- 
Monarchs on Earth ; they ſet themſelves upon 
el with Crownec Heads, and many private 
nd; iro- Maſters can raife as much Money upon. 
ir own Credit, as the Amount of the Reyenues 
ſome Kingdoms in W. We have had but 
ty Days ago a flagrant Inſtance of the vaſt In- 
ence of Commerce, when Six Millions Sterling 
$ {ubſcribed for the Uſe of the Government by 
h private 


id barbarous Simplicity ſpread their Empire over 


private Merchants in leſs than four Hours. Th, 
.Spain; is poſſeffed of the rich Gold and Site 
Mmes of Adtxito and Peru, and the French Kin 
governs a large, populous, and rich Kingdom, | 
neither the Kings of theſe two potent Monarchj 
nor all their Subjects put together, could raiſe ſu 


Three or Four Million Sterling, and raiſe it wil 


thought Arrogance and Folly even in wa 


who never could be ſecure of Univerſal Sway t 
Cart hage was laid in Ruins, The Venetian, 


into their preſent Inſignificancy. 


ccial Branches of Commerce: The Public 


— 


* 


F 


a Sum on private Subfcription. An Alderman 
Landon can undertake for ſupplying the State wi 


in the Circle of his own Acquaintance;z:a-Thiz 
unheard-of in former Ages, and would have be 
* 


Queen Elizabeth, to have ſuppoſed ſuch a 
practicable. x | 05 b 

All States and Kingdoms have flouriſned, x 
made a Figure in proportion to the Extent of the 
Commerce. The Cartbaginians, though but. 
Society of Merchants, were able to diſpute 
Empire of the World with All- conquering R 


„ 


* 
. 
. 


being poſſeſſed of the Trade of the Eaſt, we 
able to give Laws to Italy, and diſpute ConquaiiWen te 


with the mighty Ottoman Port; but as ſoon Tra 
they were deprived of that lucrative Branches in 


Commerce, by the Diſcovery of a Paſſage to and 
Eaſt by the Cape of Good Hope, they d wind 3 
125% e or 


The Trade of England has been much n | 
-conliderable than at preſent, occaſioned by van 


*Accidents : The Dutch are our Rivals in Tra 
and have run away with ſome of the moſt bene 


pence, occaſioned by two long Land Wargini 
-Reigns of King William and Queen Aung 
loaded Trade with many heavy Taxes, and 


ccouraged the heneſt Merchant : Bad Policy, ing 
the Peace that ſucceeded the Queen's * Ned 
BS ena 


enabled France to rob us of a large Share of our 
Trade: She has ſet up her Eaſt- India Companies, 


1 . 1 
* 
— — eaten rar" oa — —œ — 


[71 

"i | by various Schemes has poſlelied herſelf of the Wi! 
ommerce of the Spaniſb MWaſt Indies, which we 1 
armerly enjoyed. The Danes, Swedes, and Rnſ- , Fl 
115 have put in for their Share of Traffic, and | 
re making large Advances in the Knowledge 1 
nd Practice of Trade and Navigation. In a word, ut | 
ye have but the Shadow of what we had forty I 
Vears ago. And to compleat our Trading Miſ- Wl 
tunes, we {ſcarce enjoy one Branch of Trade Wl | 
rherein the Ballance is not againſt us. Portugal 1 
the only Kingdom we deal with upon a Par, 1 th | 
nd that is dwindling daily; and were it not for Til 
ur Plantations, the Ballance againſt us with other ; i 

ingdoms, and the Remittance we are obliged 


make to ſupport our Armies and Alliances, 
zould long before now have {tripped us of every 


Yon Junce of ullion. 8 Ls * | 

% The Trade of Britain may be divided into In- Of our In- 

„ad and Foreign: Inland Trade is the tranſport- land Trade 

ve of the Commodities of one Part of the King 15 
wem to another, and eſpecially to the grand Mart ' 11 

don Trade, the City. of London. The chief Arti- Wh i! 


ices imported to: London from other Parts of the Wi 0 
to:land are Corn, Coals, Hops, W oollen and Linen Wl 
jods, Corn and Hops are fold at Bear- Key by 
\*;MWeftors, termed Corn or Hop Factors; Coals are 
i at the Pool; Woollen Goods are ſent up b 
e Clothiers, and ſold by the Factors of Black: it 
all Factory; and Linen Cloth from Ireland . 
d Scotland to the Factors for that Commodity. ov 
Theſe Factors are a Species of Merchants, who Of Fac. | 
Aby Commiſſion and ſell the Goods of other zors. 
ole conſigned to them, for a Cuſtomary Pre- 


and am; ſometimes Two per Cent, or more, ac- 

ey ing to the Nature of the Trade they are con- 1 
Far, ned in. A Farmer in the Country has two or | Dil 
ena” 


three Wl || 


* 
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three Hundred Quarters of Wheat, or a Mau 

as much Malt, to fell at the London Mae i 

neither Maltfter nor Farmer can convenie * \ 

come up to Town, therefore they ' ſhip: thalli' * *© 

Goods and conſign them to a Corn-FaQor, M0 

fells them to the beſt Advantage, receives ti App 

Money, remits it to the Farmer, with an ) 

count of the Sales; from whence he deducts I ele 

and a Half per Cent. or the ordinary Comm 

| fion, for Trouble and Expence. There are hs 0 

| tors who deal in Foreign Commodities in the ſan” 

i Manner; that is, have Goods conſigned them and 
1 Merchants in Foreign Countries, to be ſold q butt 
i their Account: Theſe Factors are ' diftingulhi” | 
; | ed either by the Countries they deal with, of Wi 50 
| j | the Goods moſt commonly conſigned to the © 
- 4 Moſt Merchants are Factors for one another il © © 
"of this Shape, and reckon it the moſt certain, tho“. 
718 not the moſt profitable Part of their Buſineß. ne 
| Of the The Foreign Merchant exports the Goods « Wore 
iN Frein the Growth or Manufacture of this Kingdom! ron 
. Merchant. the proper Markets, and imports the Comme : 
13 ties of other Countries in Exchange. The Me dern 
1 chants are diſtinguiſhed one from another eit 
if by the Goods they traffic in, or by the Count 
18 wherewith they have the greateſt Correſpondeneali*** 
138 Thus a Merchant dealing in Tobacco is terme 
ö "ih Tobacco-Merchant, or a Virgina-Merchant: Men 
1 Dealer in Wines is termed a French or Por 
= Merchant, or a Wine- Merchant ; and fo of 1 Reac 
i others. Some Merchants deal to all the Kiny the 
K daoms on Earth, and import and export Good "<< 
4 and from the moſt diſtant Nations; others conſiſſñ, 
118 themſelves to ſome few particular Commoditie 1 
=: Some import Wines, others Tobacco, other Wi" i 
iN gars, ſome Timber, Iron, Copper, Flax, Hen 
4 c. and export Goods proper for the Markets 8nd 
. thefe Countries from whence they have their p. the 


ticu 


* 
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ur Returns. — The beſt Way then to di- 

iſh the ſeveral Claſſes of Merchants, is to 

View of our Imports and Exports. 

Ve export to Jamaica, and the reft of the Su- Our Ex- 
Colonies, all manner of Materials for Wear - ports ro, 
Appearel, Houſhold Furniture of all forts, and Im- 
ry and Haberdaſhery Wares, Watches, 1 from 
els and Toys, Eaſt-India Goods of all forts, Jamaica, 
French Wines, Engliſh Malt Liquor, Linen 

hs of the Growth of Scotland, Ireland, and 

wy, and our Ships generally touch in [re-_ 

and take in Proviſions, fuch as Beef, Pork, 

Butter. The Returns from thence are Rums, 

s, Cotton, Indigo, ſome fine Woods, ſuch 
I:hogany, Lignum Vitæ, Cc, and ſome. Dy- 

oods, particularly Logwood, Y 

e export to New England, New York, Pen- The Nor- 
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"ic, and the reſt of our Northern Colonies, ther» Co. 
ne Articles mentioned in the laſt Paragraph; lonies. 
Jord, every Article for the Uſe of Life, ex- 


Proviſions: We have in return, Wood for 

ping, Corn and other Proviſions for the 

tern Colonies ; Some Furs and Skins, Flax, 

and Flax-Seed from the Provinces of Georgia 
mſuvena, and Fiſh from New England, for 

Lwant Market. 0 EE; 
e export to Virginia and Maryland every Ar- Virginia 


and Pig-Iron. From all the Colonies we land. 
af 4 Ready Money, belides the Goods ſent them, 
King they procure by the Illicite Trade carried 


een our Iſland and the Spaniſb Main. 

6 export to Ireland the Growth of our Plan- Ireland. 

| „Sugar and Tobacco, Eaft- India Goods f 

ts, dilks of the Manufacture of England, 

w. Silk, the Product of Itah; Broad-Cloths, 

and Stockings, Gold and Silver Lace, and 

ether Articles of the Product of this Coun- : 
ng © © ; I 


1 * — - 
_ — Ü ˙¹ä¹ü⏑ Ä A ER 
RY * 2 6 
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mentioned before, and have in return To- and Mary- 
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Merchant. the proper Markets, and imports the Comma 


ad nd from the moſt diſtant Nations; others con 
themſelves to ſome few particular Commoditi 
Some import Wines, others Tobacco, other 
gars, ſome Timber, Irons Copper, Flax, He 
Oc. and export Goods proper for the Market 
thefe Countries from whence they have their g 


— 


tors who deal in Foreign Commodities in the {aj 


ed either by the Countries they deal with, or! 


this Shape, and reckon it the moſt certain, thou 


by the Goods they traffic in, or by the Count 


Thus a Merchant dealing in Tobacco is termed 
Tobacco-Merchant, or \ Virgina-Metchant! Ti 
Dealer in Wines is termed a French or Portup 
Merchant, or a Wine- Merchant ; and fo of 


5 MERCHANT. 
three Hundred Quarters of Wheat, or a Mah 
as much Malt, to fell at the London Marks 
neither Maltfter nor Farmer can convenienf 
come up to Town, therefore the hip Ned 
Goods and confign them to a Corn-Factor, wii 
fells them to the beſt Advantage, receives i 
Money, remits it to the Farmer, with an 
count of the Sales; from whence he deducts Ty 
and a Half per Cent. or the ordinary Comm 
fion, for Trouble and Expence. There are i 


Manner; that is, have Goods conſigned them 
Merchants in Foreign Countries, to be ſold 
their Account: Theſe Factors are ' diſtinguil 


the Goods moſt commonly conſigned to they 
Moſt Merchants are Factors for one another 


not the moſt profitable Part of their Buſineß. 
The Foreign Merchant exports the Goods 
the Growth or Manufacture of this Kingdom 


ties of other Countries in Exchange, The Ma 
chants are diſtinguiſhed one from another eich 


wherewith they have the greateſt Correſpondemſ 


others. Some Merchants deal to all the Kin 
doms on Earth, and import and export Goods! 


ticu 


ur Returns. The beſt Wa 


bg 
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wiſh the ſevetal Claſſes of Merchants, is to 
a View of our Inpofts and Exports. 
Ve export to Jamaica, and the reſt of the Su- Our Ex- 
Colonies, all manner of Materials for Wear - port, to, 
Appearel, Houſhold Furniture of all forts, and Im- 
ery and Haberdaſhery Wares, Watches, 2% from 
es and Toys, 8 7 Goods of all forts, Jamaica. 
French Wines, Engli/h Mate Liquor, Linen. 

hs of the Growth of Scotland, Ireland, and 

jon, and_our Ships' generally touch, in Ire" 

and take in Proviſions, fuch as Beef, Pork, 

Butter, The Returns from thence are Rums, . 

s, Cotton, Indigo, ſome fine Woods, ſuch 


* 


:hogany, Lignum Vitæ, Ce, and ſome Dy- 


oods, particularly D 
ſe export to New England, New York, Pen- The Mor- 
me, and the xeſt of our Northern Colonies, ther» Co- 
ame Articles mentioned in the laſt Paragraph; lenies. 
word, every Article for the Uſe of Life, ex- 
Proviſions : We have in return, Wood for 
ing, Corn and other Proviſions for the 
tern Colonies : Some Furs and Skins, Flax, 
and Flax-Seed from the Provinces of Georgia 
[//vana, and Fiſh from New England, for 


want Market. 


x % 5 N 


le export to Virginia and Maryland every Ar- Virginia 
mentioned before, and have in return To- and Mary- 
D and Pig-Iron, From all the Colonies we land. 
Ready Money, beſides the Goods ſent them, 

they procure by the Illicite Trade carried 

Ween our Iſland and the Spanih Main. 

export to Ireland the Growth of our Plan- Ireland. 
b, ougar and Tobacco, Haſt- India Goods of 

ſs, Silks of the Manufacture of England, 

W. Silk, the Product of Italy; Broad-Cloths, 

Dad Stockings, Gold and Silver Lace, and 

0ther Articles of the Product of this Coun-— 

| W * try ; 
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1 try; for which we take nothing from them 
return but Ready Money, except ſome I. 

"i | Cloth, and Proviſions for our Southern Colon 
1 The Ballance paid by Ireland in Exchanee 
N Goods, and the Money ſpent by their Gen 

and Nobility in England, amount at leaſt ta- 

f Million Sterling per Annum, which is a on 
; Advantage than we reap irom all our 9 
Branches of Commerce; yet we grudee f 

People the common Privileges of Subjects 
ſpiſe their Perſons, and condemn their Count 
as if it was a Crime to be born in that Kin 


from whence we derive the greateſt Part Ito. 
io Wealth, - 
M Holland We export to Holland and Flanders ſome N We 
4t and Flan- len Goods, Bir ningbam and Sheffield Goods, C Gc 
i ders, Lead, Tin, and Lead-Oar ; fometimes Of 
AF | Butter, Cheeſe, and Hides from Treland; He ſe 


Leather, Tobacco, and Sugars, From thenct 
1 have Holland, Cambrick, Paper, W hale-Fin, 
14 Whale- Oil, Delft and Earthen- Ware, Th 
. and Thread - Laces, and a monſtrous Quant 


Eaſt-Andia Goods run in upon our Coaſt b We 

Smugglers, The Dutch have ſcarce any Expo 
Commodities peculiar to themſelves; ther No 
; of their Commerce is Eaft- India Goods and E 
5 catched upon the Coaſt of Britain; with Vugh 
5 two Articles they purchaſe all the Product oil. © 
4 Earth, and are more Maſters of the An * 
| Wealth than the proud Monarch, whote che 
0 perty it is. ; Line 
b Germany. We fend to Germany, ſome Woollen Ge 40 
1 but fewer of late Years than formerly ; “ 
| Lead, Leather, and Tin: And in returi 1 
5 Linen Cloths, for our Home Conſumpting. ©" 
j 1 the Uſe of our Plantations ; and pay a large By 0 
| tance in Ready Money, | be 
"BY 
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We export to France ſcarce any thing but France. 
ed and Tin, ſome Tobacco to Dunkirk, and 
mm: Salmon from Scotland; but we import 
Fine, Brandy, Silks of various Sorts, Cambricks, 
ices of Thread and of Gold and Silver, Paper, 
ids, and an innumerable Quantity of trifling 
ewels and Toys; for all which we pay an annu- 
Bliance of One Million and an Half. In rec- 
mins up the Imports from France, I ſhould have 
entioned Pride, Vanity, Luxury, and Corrup- 
n; but as I could make no Eſtimate by the 
utom-Houſe Books of the Quantity of theſe 
ods entered, I choſe to leave them out. 1 
We export to Sweden and Denmark ſome Wool- Sweden 


dos; but this laſt Article is daily decaying : mark. 
e ſent them Soap and Salt, and fome 1 iſn; 

the Dutch monopolize that Branch. We re- 

ve in return Deal, Iron, Copper, and Oaken- 

ns; and pay them a great Ballance in Ready 

Mey . 


NU..." | | 

| ih © end to the Za Country much the ſame Ruſſia, 
Fes [iff mentioned, and receive in return Na- and the 
deres of all forts, fome Linen Cloth, and Eaſt 


Goods of the Growth of Perſia, brought Guntry, 
wh Ne by Land. 


i oil © ied to fend to Spain Woollen Goods of Spain. 
An Ws Fabrics, and furniſhed their Plantations 
boſe tte fame Articles we ſend to our own; we 


ined them with Negros from the Coaft of 
a. For all which we had in return, ſome 
it of the Growth of Spain, Fruits, Oil, and 
turn s, and 2 large Remittance in Gold and Sil- 
bon bat this Trade has now dwindled to no- 
large the French have engroſſed it wholly to 


8. 
Melves. 5 


118 


„ *:0900s for their Plantations in the Bra- 
U 2 Zziles, 


Goods, Tobacco, Sugar, and a few Eaſ- India and Den; 


e ſend to Poriuga! Lead, 'in, Woollen Portugal. 


re i 
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Italy. 


Ea“. 
Indies. 


Guinea, 


Turkey. 


peGenius From this ſhort View of our Commer 
 & Alen may conceive the Employment of our Met 


chant, 


z⁊iles, and have our Returns in Wines, 0 


Goods; and have, in return, ſome rich W. 
Currants, Silks wrought and raw, Oils, Ol 


Goods, Lead, Watches, Clocks, Fire- Ar 
Hats; but our chief Export is Silver Bullion: 


Countries of Europe; the Return of which mi 


Imports and Exports being near upon a Fat, 


Man of an extenſive Genius, and his Lu 
genteel; he muſt underſtand not only Goc 


M ERCH AN T. 

and Ready Money. YN. 
We ſend to taly, Fiſh from New Enola 

and Newfoundland, Lead, Tin, ſome Wool 
Goods, Leather, Tobacco, Sugars, and Ea/l-l 


and FISK. i... 5. 
To the Eofi-Indizs we ſend out forne Wed 


which we receive in Exchange, Gold, Diamo 
Spices, Drugs, "Teas, Porcelain or China-. 
Silk wrought and raw, Cotton-Cloths of difte 
kinds, Salt-Petre, c. A great Part of t| 
Goods are conſumed at Home and in our Þ 
tations, and the Remainder is exported to 9 


Amends for the Bullion exported. 

To Guiena we ſend ſome Woollen and Li 
Goods, Cutlery Ware, Fire-Arms, Sword, 
laſſes, Toys of Glaſs and Metal, Sc. and re 
in return Negroes for the Uſe of our Plantat 
Gold Duſt, and Elephant's Teeth, 

To Turkey we ſend Woollen Goods of all 
Lead, Tin, Zaft-India Goods, Sugars, &c 
receive in return, Coffee, Silks, Mohair, Car 
Se. This is a beneficial Branch of Trade 


of different Claſſes; A Merchant ought t 


and Merchandize in general, and be a Jul 
every particular Commodity he deals in, bit 
know Mankind and be acquainted with the 


MERCHAN T. 


it Manners and Cuſtoms of all the Trading Na- 
15; he muſt know their different Products, the 
erties of their Staple Commodities, their 
ifs in the ſeveral Sorts of Goods they want, 
ir principal Marts and Markets, the Seaſons 
mer for buying and ſelling,” the Character and 
umour of their Traders, their Coins, Weights, 
Meaſures, their particular Manner of keep- 
Accompts, the Courſe of their Exchange, 
the Duties chargeable at their ſeveral Ports, 
tr Methods of Soy and Clearance ; their pe- 


ll: TY : | : 
ar Mercantile Cuſtoms and Uſages, relatin 


my 


W. het to Payments, Or Buying and Selling - the 
ien mon Arts, Tricks, and Frauds, put ia prac- 
F the Dealers: In a word, he muſt be as 


i acquainted with the Manners and Cuſtoms 


ur Þ | . 
Uthe Nations he trades with as his own; all 


to9 


h wit 


| Lin 
( 


ence, 


j Iv. 13 . . © | . 8 1 
1, ber {ongue perfectly, write it gramatically, 
Languages, French, Dutch, and Portugueze, 


ntati | a 
be able to write them acurately; he has no 


. Necellity for Greek and Latin, but a ſuper- 
ro WW >nowledge of them is ſoon acquired, and 
Ca be uſcful to him in obtaining the other Lan- 

ade er. He mutt underftand Geography and 


e Navigation, muſt write a fair legible Hand, 
ought to be a compleat Maſter of Figures 
Merchants Accompts. 


Par, 


meld ; . 

Nec 1 0th educated in this manner, is fit for 
ht 09 Compting-Houſe of any Merchant; and 
408" de has ſerved his Time to any eminent 
(3000 Ker, May earn his Bread in a gentcel Manner 
a Juli” Part of the World. He may ferve as 
„buß many Compting-Houſe at Home, may 
x the i! bt Supercargo 5 any Port, and may ſettle 


3 22 
—— 


c requires an extenſive Genius and great Ex- 


reich Judgment 3 be muſt learn all the Trad- 
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\s to his Education, he muſt underſtand his Education. 
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Of a Ban- are ſo connected with Commerce, that we g 
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as Factor in any of our Plantations, or 9g, 
Trading Cities in Europe, if he underſtand; 
practical Part,of Commerce, writes a good Han 
_ underſtands Accompts, and the trading Langy 
ges, and has the Character of Integrity and 4 
plication z whether he has Money or not he m 
live, not only in the Employ of others, but m 
in time deal for himſelf to any Extent, 


Srcr. 2 Bankers, though not properly Merchants, 


ker. wich Propriety enough treat of them under g 
Head, The Banker is but a 'Truflee, and 

Houſe the Repolitory of other People's Mong 

A. Merchant, or any other Gentleman poſle 

of a large Sum of Money, does not chuſe to ke 

it in his own Hands, but places it for Secu 

ty in the Cuſtody of ſome Banker, from why 


he draws it at ſuch Times and in ſuch Sui 77 
as he has daily occaſion for, The Banker, He 
. is ſuppoſed a Man of a real Foundation of Mum 
own, knows that in the Courſe of Bulinels, un 
the different Perſons who have lodged Mone ne, 


his Hands, cannot have occaſion to demand it 


once, therefore he ventures to lend out uM; 
undoubted Securities, ſuch Sums as he thinks 

can ſpare from his current Demands, lng 
whence ariſe the Profits of Banking: As Mat 


Example, I have Five Thouſand Pounds in Ui 


rt 
by me; for the Convenience of Payment Wt. 
Security I lodge this Money in the Hands Hood 
ſome noted Banker, who gives me a Receipt Mu 
it; ſeveral, others are in the ſame Circumſia "oY 
with me, and the Banker finds himſelf poſſaſe 
of ſeveral, Thouſands more, than will. anſwer Mg. 
common and daily Draughts made on him, than; 
fore he ventures.to lend out Four or Five IM 


ſand Pound upon the Security of Hate, 0 
1 2 


nds, or Public Stock, at Five per Nent, In- 
ef, and thus makes Profit of other People's 


La lone /. 1 

ge ike viſe in E hat is, in re- { 
88 He deals likewiſe in Exchange, t > be. xchanze. 
4 Ay ting Money from one Place to another ; as as } 


Example, I owe a Man in Holland One 
heulend Guilders, which I have promiſed to 
nit on a certain Day, In Money | cannot | 
ke Payments, becauſe of the Riſk by Sea, 0 
erefore I apply to a Banker, to whom I pay [/ 
den the Value of the Thouſand Guilders in 


erung Money, and he gives me a Draught for | 
nd t Sum upon his Correſpondent in Holland, | 
dann 1 remit to my Creditor. The Banker's [ 
01-5: ariſes from the Price of Exchange, that is, q 
0 kee price of the Guilders here, which riſes and i 
Sccußhs according to the Demand for Bills. If a 
wWücheter Number of People want to remit Money — 
ul Lieland than there are who want to draw 16 
i, p Loney out of Holland, then the Banker has a Pre- 3} 
0 15 


um for drawing; if not, he draws upon Par it 
under Par, which is called the Courſe of Ex- 1 


Ine ge; out the Banker never will draw for | 
10 Uters, except when he is to have a Premium for | 
© U doing. N j 
1NKs | | | ö 
„ laſorcrs, commonly called Underwriters, are ger 3. i 
a 4 85 | | 
is of Merchants who inſure Goods from one Inſurers 
in Mit to another for a certain Premium. Sup- ; 
cut Mie 1 have a Ship loaded in the River, with 

anch dods bound for Spain, I am under ſome Appre- 4 
ell aon that the Ship may be loſt or taken by the ; 
nitan im, therefore I go to an Inſurer, and allow Mi 
poſla Ve pen Cent. or what we can agree upon, for } | 
wel i ging himfelf to pay me as inany Hundred 4; 
„ Minis as 1 have inſured, in Caſe the Veſſel | 1 
Iod be loſt or taken by the Enemy. 4} 
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SECT. 4. 
Change 


Brohers. 


SEKT. 5. 


EXC HANGE- BROKER 
The Inſtrument containing this Obli gation, 
called a Policy, and thoſe who ſign tet; Nm 


to it, are in the Merchant-Style called Un; 


writers. 


Brokers are another, dependant on the * 
chants ; there are Brokers of various Sorts 
tinguiſhed by the Goods they moſtly deal. I 


Their Buſineſs is to tranſact. Buſineſs for 
Merchant; buy up Goods for him; procure hi 


Bills of Exchange, for which he has a Premin 
called Brokerage. In the City of Londen x 
Perſon can act as a Broker but he that is ſwor 


and has given Security to the Lord- Mayor; the 


are a very conſiderable Body of Men and of u 


Credit; the Word of ſonic of theſe Brokers wi 
paſs upon *Change for ſome Hundreds of Thu 


ſands 3 though the Perſons who deal with the 
know them not to be worth as many Hundreds 


The Pawn- Broker is a Kind of Send f 


Te Paaur- the Poor, and though efteemed by ſome not de 


Broker, 


Tradeſman in this Metropolis, I cannot comyrt 
hend almoſt how they can live without the Fay 
broker: He is reckoned an Uſurer, that | 


As to his being an Uſurer, if we confider || 


reputable, yet I muſt do theſe People that Ju 
tice, they are ſo neceſſary to the poor labour 


takes too much for the Loan of ſmall Sums, at 
encourages Thieving; but I apprehend ti 
may be ſuch a Thing as a Pawn-broker, wit 
out being chargeable with any of theſe Crime 


merely as a Lender of Money the Charge is trit 
but we mull {tate it in a different Light : Fu 
he muſt ſerve a Seven Years Apprenticeſhip 
learn his Buſineſs, and that is rather too little! 
become Judge of the almoſt infinite Numb 


Goods he is obliged to receive as Pledges: © 
ml 


PAWN-BROKER. 
muſt have a large Stock of Ready-Money, pay 
Shop and Warehouſe Rent, maintain a Journey- 
man and Apprentices, employ his. whole Time 
in attending his Buſineſs and Cuſtomers. Now 
will any Man in his Senſes contend, that a Man 
| in this Situation ought to have no more than le- 
Jl Wa [titereſt for his Money ? Does not he employ 
| in Skill, Time, and neceflary Expence, beſides his 
i Money ? and is it not reaſonable he ſhould be 
e h. paid for that, as well as any other Tradeſman? 


mi} oppoſe any Tradeſman employs One Thouſand 


n or Fifteen Hundred Pounds in Trade, befſtows his 
word Skill, Labour, and Atiendance, will he be con- 
te tent with Five or Fifteen per Cent. at the Year's 


End? No, he expects Twenty, or perhaps Twen- 


ty-five per Cent; at leaſt, he would not think him- 
ſelf an Uſurer could he procure it: And I take 
him and a Pawnbroker of the fame Stock to be in 
fimilar Circumſtances. As to Encouragement of 
Thieves, a Pawnbroker of Credit is as cautious as 
any other Man; it is much his Intereſt to be ſo, 
and 1 co not apprehend that he is liable to more 
Miſtakes than others who have a more reputable 
Name, The Trade is undoubtedly profitable, ard 
requires a great deal of Judgment and Acuteneſs 
to become thoroughly Maſter of it: He muſt write 
a plain quick Hand, and ought to be Maſter of 
Figures. A Lad may be bound about Fourteen 
or Fifteen, and when out of his 1ime may have 
Twenty Pounds a Year, Bed and Board, 


CHAP, 
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Of ihe SaurPp-BurLDuR, and thoſe en. 


ployed under him. 0 
Ster 1. HE Ship-Builder is like the Architect in A 
9 Of the | Houſe- building, but a much more ingenious Wl © 
Shiß-Buil- Buſineſs: The Principles of this Art are much mo; 8 
dier. complicated, and the Execution infinitely mote 


difficult. A Ship-Builder, whether he undertakes 
a Merchant-Man or Man of War, firſt draws a Ml * 
Plan of the Hulk of the Ship, which Plan mult IM ” 
be her true Dimenſions every way; and from Ml © 


* * * : 
4 — ICS As * — s 
r 3, Ore. 


{l thence, by the Scale and Compaſs, is meaſured 5 
5 every Timber- Plank and Beam that is laid in he: . 
Hh from her going into the Stocks till ſhe is launched. Ml © 
vi We are improving every Day in this uſeful Art; a 
[of yet it is our Misfortune, that our Ships of War 

4 are much worſe built than Ships built in private . 
N Yards ; the Builders for the Navy of late Year 11 
11 1 have ſollowed a Plan of Building which Experience 15 
"th might have taught them, does not anſwer the Ml © 
* Properties required in a Ship of War; yet the; Ml © 
F ſtill go on to blunder in their own Way, and ai: M + 
1 likely to continue to do ſo till Gentlemen ate 2 
. placed at the Head of a certain Board, who {hail Ml ;; 
i underitand both the Theory and Practice of Na- Fe 


|. vigation, 


| A Youth deſigned for a Maſter Ship-Builder 
1 muſt have a ſolid Judgment and a natural Turn of 10 
5 Mind for this Profeſhon : He muſt have a goo! f 
1 Stock of Money to ſet up with, and a ſtrong Co 
„ ſtitution to learn the exccufive Part: He may n. 
of hound about Fiftccn Years of Age. = 
'Y The 


IT fl 


ANCHOR-SMIT I. 


The Ship-Carpenter is the labouring Work- Secr. 2, 
nan, and to become Maſter of his Buſineſs muſt O/ the 
learn the Theory as well as Practice: 
c works himſelf, or is £1 ployed as a Builder, her. 

phi to be Maſter of Deſigning, Figures and 
Menfuration. When out of his Time he may 

zahn in the Dock- Yards Eighteen or Twenty Shil- 

ings a Week; and if he goes to Sea, has from 
Fotty dhi lings to Five Pounds a Month. It is a 
Pabnefs that one ſeldom wants Bread in, either 

at Home or Abroad, 


The Bolt and Anchor Smith is the next Perſon Sgcr. 3. 
to be conſidered ; It is a laborious and profitable O/ the 


Branch of the Smith Trade, but does not require But and 


oVe:-300d-above Ingenuity, at leaſt not ſo much as Auchor- 
many other ſmaller Claſſes of that Bulineſs, A Smith. 
Toutls may be. bound about Fifteen, and when 

out of his Time, if a good Fire-Man, may cara 

a Guinca a Week and upwards, 


The Ship-Builder employs Joiners peculiar to g er. 4 


rim! „ though they differ little from the other Ou 


Joins rs but in their being more conſtantly in bis 
Employ. He has Carvers likewiſe, who never Trace. 
re employed in any other Branch of that Art but 

„ cuving the Ornaments upon the Stems and 

teris of Ships. He has Painters peculiar to him- 

eh but they work like the common Houſe- 


ralnter, only are accumſtomed more than they to 
chis Kind of Work. 


Ihe Rope-Maker i is the ficſt Perſon employed Sac: 1 
after the Ship is launched, Rope- Tarn is ſpun in 97 the” 


along Walk: The Spinner ſaſtens one End of Roe Ma- 


te Threads to two Spindles of a Wheel; the 4%. 

Hemp is turned round his VIiddle, and he retires 

ick ward from the Wheel, ſpinning out both his 
Threads 


Whether d- Car. 
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SAIL-MAKER. 


Threads as he goes, till he reaches the farther 
End of the Walk: The Wheel is turned by ano- 


SECT. 5. 
Of the 


ther Hand. When the Threads are all ſpun, they 
are twiſted together, and ſmeared over with Tas: 
This is a very profitable Trade, requires a large 
Stock, but not much Ingenuity, either Mafter or 
Workman. A Journeyman may earn Fifteen or 


Any gs a Week. 


Yarn for Sail- Cloth is made of dreſſed Hemp, 
and ſpun in the ſelf-ſame Manner that Rope-Y arn 


Sai Chth is ſpun. The Thread is the direct Length of the 


Hater. 


Ser. 7. 
Of zhe 
Rail. Ma- 
Aer. 


Web, and the Houſe in which it is ſpun is as long, 
arid reſembles a ſmall Rope-Walk. The Spin- 
ners make very good Bread of it, and Women 
are as much employed as Men. As to the Wer 


ving, it is done the ſame Way as other Linen 


Cloth: The Journey men are paid by the Yard, 
according to the Fineneſs of the Sail-Cloth. This 
Art is but in its Infancy in England; and the 
Goods no ways equal to that made by the Dutch: 
Engliſh Sail- Cloth, in a Storm, rends from Top 
to Bottom; but that of the Dutch wears like 2 
Board, ſeldom rending. What this Difference 
may ariſe from is hard to be determined z but it is 
to be hoped, that in a few Years we may find out 


the Myſtery, 


The Sail- Maker is the next Tradeſman for fit- 
ting out the Ship: He ſews and ſhapes all the Saik, 
and is in every reſpect the Ship's Taylor, It is 
a very laborious Buſineſs, and reaſonably prot- 
table: A Journeyman Sail-Maker may earn 
Twenty Shillings a Week. A Lad may be bound 
about Fifteen, without any particular Genius 0 
Education. 


The 
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The Block-Maker is employed in making all S gc. 8. 


the Blocks and Pullies belonging to a Ship. It re- be 


qoires no great Ingenuity, nor is there much got 


by it. 


The Slop- Shop ſells all kind of Shirts, Jackets, SECT. g. 
Trouzers, and other Wearing Apperal belonging, the 
to Sailors, ready made. Tt is a Buſineſs of great Sleg-S hab. 


profit, but requires no great Skill to become Ma- 
ſter of it. e 
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CHAP. EAXHE 
Of the Conſtitution of ihe City of Lo x DON; 
the Nature and Privileges of the ſeveral 
Incorporated Companies; the Manner of 
Binding an Apprentice in their Halls, and 
of taking up the Freedom of the City. 
PHE Incorporated Companies of the City of 


Lenden are many; of which I have ſubjoined 
1 Table ſhewing their Precedency, Dates of their 


Cnarters, za d Livery Fine. I muſt only obſerve 


here, that of thoſe Companies there are Twelve 


who have this ſpecial Previlege, that the Lord- 


Mayor muſt be Free of one of them, before he 
can be elected; theſe are marked in the Lable with 
an Aſteriſm, and are as follow : 


1. Mercers, 7. Merchant- Taylors, 


2, Grocers, 8. Haberdaſhers. 

3. Draper. 9. Salters. 

4. Fiſhmongers, 20. Ironmongers. 

7. Goldſmithes. 11. Vintners. 

O. Skinners, 12. Cloth- Workers. 


Befors 


lock 
Maker, 
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The Conſtitution of the 
Before I proceed to the Table of the Comp. 


nies, it may not be unacceptable to the Reader to 


uke a ſhort View of the Government and Con- 
ſtitution of this great Metropolis, 

The Government of the City of London is the 
Picture in Miniature of the Civil Government 0. 
It is go. 
verned by the Lord- - Mayor, who in every 0 
repreſents his Majefty, and appears in a Rank and 
Splendor above that of many European Crovyned 
Heads; and by a Court of Aldermen, in Numbet 
inchuding the Lord- 9 Twenty-ſix, who re- 
ſemble in every refpe& the Houſe of Peers; and 
* a Common- Council, choſen out of all the 
Wards of the City by the Inhabitants, TheſeThree 
conſtitute the Executive, and, if I may be allow- 
ed the Expreſſion, the . Power of this 
great City, 

The City is divided into Twenty-ſix Wards, 
over which there is placed a Magiſtrate called an 
Alderman, who enjoys his Office for Life, and i, 
choſen by the Liverymen of , that Ward, under 
whom there is a Deputy, who tranſacts the mol 
laborious Part of the Alderman's Buiinels | in the 
Ward, 

Out of theſe Twenty-ſix Aldermen the Lord- 
Mayor is choſen ; it generally goes by Rotation, 
nd the Choice falls upon the Senior Alderman 
next the Chair: Though there are ſome In- 
ſtances where the Senior Alderman has been ſet 
aſide. The Office of L?*d- Mayor laſts but for 
one Lear: He is elected Hon the 29th of Septem- 
ber, but does not officiate till the 29th of Otober, 
when he goes in a grand Proceſſion to We/tmin „er- 
Hall, where he takes the Oaths before the Court 
of E xchequ er, and returns with a great deal of So- 
lemnity, being attended by the ſeveral Livery- 

C. Impapdies 
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City of LONDON. 303 
Companies of the City in their Livery- Gowns, _ 
with Streamers, Sc. to Guildball, where an ele- 
gant Entertainment is prepared for the Com- 
© . . 
pany, and the Evening ends with a Ball for the La- 
dies, The Lord- Mayor generally invites his Ma- 
jeſty and the Royal Family to this Entertainment, 
and the Invitation 1s commonly accepted once in 
very Reign. 

The State the Lord- Mayor appears in when he 
goes to Guildhall, or on any public Occaſion, as 
{ have obſerved, reſembles Royal Majeſty the 
neareſt of any thing poſſible, and his Appearance 
is not all Shew, for his Authority is equal to it, 
by which he is enabled to execute thoſe wiſe Re- 17 
gulations, which render the City of London the 1 
Admiration of Foreigners; ſince though it is one 1 
of the largeſt Cities on Earth, yet it is governed 1 
with the ſame Eaſe, and with leſs Trouble to the 9 
dubject, than many petty Villages in other Parts of 
' Wl the World, „ 
I By ſerving an Apprenticeſhip of ſeven Y ears, a 
Touth becomes Free of this great City, and may 


— — 


hope one Day to be exalted to the Mayoralty 5 _ 1 

lince we have had many Inſtances of Men from 4. | 

the loweſt Circumſtances of Life who have ar- 4.1 

rived at and filled that Chair with Honour and | | 

Reputation. 

here are two Claſſes of Freemen in this City, Diferencs 

who have ſome different Privileges, that is, Livery- e/2veer 

den of the City, and thoſe who are Freemen, Livery Hr 

There are ſeveral Companies who have no Livery, Mer aud. | 7 | 
and the Apprentices bound to them can only be *reemen, "| 
yy Freemen of the City, and have a Liberty to exer- 1 
0 die their Trade or Profeſſion within its Liberties, || 
10 % ©annot be of the Livery, nor have a Vote in 1 
„lng of Magiſtrates in the City, or Members | 
„ e breſent it in Parliament, which the Livery- i 
1 Men can. N 


When 
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Firm o 


Binding dented with a Maſter, his Relation or Maſter, ac. 
an Appren- cording as they ſtipulate, muſt have his Indentures 


tict. 


dom, upon a Court-Day ; where the Court of; 


other 
which Queſtions being anſwered in the Aſſirmative, 
the Indentures are entered upon paying Six and 
Eight-pence, and in ſome Companies a Prife 


Juſtice done between them and their Maſters ; and 


The Conſtitution of the 
When a Youth has fixed upon a Trade and in. MM. Ch 
nd tal 
llegia 
reſt 2 
In U 
titled 


ſtampt according to Act of Parliament; then the 
Parent, or other Relation who has the Care of the 
Youth, with the Miſter, goes to the Hall of that 

Company to which the Maſter belongs, carrying 
with them the Indentures and the Maſter's Free- 


Afſfiftants and the Clerk of the Company generally 
attend; the Maſter preſents the Indentures and 
his own Freedom to the Board, and defires that 
his Apprentice may be entered in the Hall; the 
Maſter of the Company aſks the Maſter if he is will- 
ing to take that Apprentice, and the Youth if he is 
willing to ſerve that Maſter, and the Parent or 

Relation if this is done with his Conſent; 


more or leſs, and Fees and Poundage out of the 
Money given with the Apprentice, if any ſuch i 
given. N Pd | | 

Then they all three go to Guilaball before the 
Chamberlain of the City of London, who is Guat- 
dian of all Apprentices, and has a Right to ſee 


there, are aſked the ſame Queſtioris as before, and 
upon paying a very ſmall Fee are Inrolled, which 
is the laſt Step to be taken till the Youth is out 

of hy Time,” Sls 
After the Youth has ſerved his ſeven Tears 
faithfully, and delires to take up his'Fieedom,! 
the Mafter goes and informs the Court of Affi. 
ants of his Company, that he is ſatisfied wit 
his Apprentice's Diſcharge: of his Duty, upon orn. 
which and paying the Fee he is entered free 0 Wh, :, 
the Company; and the ſame being repeated gs 
| [NFL 


City of LON DON. 


id takes the cuſtomary Oaths, ſuch as, that of 
legiance, Cc. and an Oath to promote the In- 
reſt and Good of the City, 

jn this manner he obtains his Freedom, and is 
titled to all the Privileges of his Company, and 
is great Metropolis; but to underſtand the Ad- 
tages of the former, we muſt take a View of 
e Conſtitution of a City Company. 


o Wardens, and a Court of Aſſiſtants, con- 
king of twenty or thirty Perſons of the Com- 
nv, more or leſs, according to the Number of 
lembers. 8 

The Maſter, Wardens, and Court of Aſſiſtants 
i; the Diſpoſal of all the Money belonging to 
Company, ſome of which they ſhare among 
mſclves either in Money, or Feaſts, of which 
V have many, Now, a Youth having taken 
his Freedom, if he is a popular Man, he may 
two or three Years have the Honour to be ap- 
ited Renter- Warden, or Steward, which in- 
5 him to the Privilege of 12 Half the Fra- 
ity with an elegant and expenſive Entertain- 
it on Lord- Mayor's Day, for the whole Com- 
is treated by the two Stewards on that Day, 


3% Ich may coſt them in ſome Companies thirty 
nc Ws a-piece, This is the ſour Privilege, the 
> Wt one comes next; if he continues popular, 
dat ay in a Lear or two more be admitted into 

Court of Afiſtants, where he may have a 
en Profits known only to themſelves, | 
mo > berſon, who has been upon the Livery 
il. Years, and ſhould afterwards come to Mii- 
"19 nes, there is in moſt Companies a Penſion of 
90 


A TABLE 


: Chamberlain, he is entered free of the City, 


They are all of them governed by a Maſter, | 


ore Pounds a Year paid him, or to his. 
„agen Caſe of his Death, 


the 94 
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306 The Conſtitution of the 


4 TABLE of the Incorporated Companies ; 
the City of LONDON: Their Precesdenq, 
Dates of their Gharters, Livery-Fines, and thi 


an'! 
with ; 


Halls or Places of Meeting, 3 
0 Maſ 
N. B. Thoſe who have no Dates in the Column; 1 ? 
Charters are Companies by Preſcription, | EO 
| Poul: 
Names of the Companies, IS] Livery Xt : Cook 
with their Preceedency. I 8 Ls Their Halls. . 
JI. 5. d. 1 ric 
2* Mercers, Anno 1393] 2:13: 4 Jronmonger-lan.. Wi bowy 
2* Grocers, 1345200: Poultry. ec 
3 Drapers, 143925: Theog mor lon-Hriu i Black 
4 Fiſhmongers, 143313: 0:8 Thames firett. joine; 
5 * Goldſmiths, 1180 20. Cheapfide. Weay 
6* Skinners. - 1322]15: Thames-ſtreet, Wool, 
_ + *® Merchant-Taylors, 1299} 20: Threadntedle. fn Plaiſte 
8 * Haberdaſhers, : Maiden lane, Ferive 
9 * Salters, 1394} 20: | Fruite 
10 * Ironmongers, 146215 Fenchurch fire, Wbiticr 
11 Vintners, 1437131: 13:4 Thames-ſtreet, Broid 
12 * Cloth- workers, | | 1432 20: Tower- ſtreet. Uphol 
13 Dyers, 1472115: Thames ſtreet. Wnici 
14 Brewers, 1438] 6:13: 4 Alder manbum. WE iltro 
15 Leatherlellers, 1382120: Bifhapg ate feet Curner 
16 Pewterers, | 1474120: Limenſtreet. fret. 
17 Barbers and Surgeons, 143910: Monkevell-ftiitt Wo(:zie 
18 Cutlers, 141710: Thames-ftreet. Worn; 
19 Bakers, | 1155 $10: Harp- lane, Iban arrier 
20 Tallow-Chandlers, 1462 15; Dowyate-hill, Na iors 
21 Waz-Chandlers, 1433] 5: Maiden lant, Moriner 
22 Armourers, 142210: Coleman. firett. Nbothe 
23 Girdlers, 144910: BaſingbaJl- fires: 
24 Butchers, 1605 2: Pudding -lani. pectac 
25 Sadlers, 119010: Feſter-lanct. Ip M. 
26 Carpenters, 134410: Near Moura. lovers 
J 27 Cordwainers, 141010: Diftaff-iane, ib, 
4 28 Painters, 158214: Litthe Trinity Me 
D | 


City of LOND ON. 


1307. 


Names of the Companits, S DS | Liver INE 
with 25 Preceedenq. I 8 8 ac Ibeir Halls. 
JI. 5. d. 
Carriers, 13671911324 Near Cripplegate. 
o Maſons, 141065: Baſinghall-ftreet. 
| Plumbers, 161110: Cheguer. yard, T. fi. 
e Inholders, 1515 97 : Elbow-lane, T. ft. 
Founders, 1614 12 Lothbur 7 
poulterers, 1503 ud 4 | 
Cooks. 1480 10: Ae Faard. bv. 
Coopers, 150115: Bafingball. ftreet. 
brick layers, «4 $07 54 : Leadenballaſtreet. 
| bowyers, 1620 8: Some Tavern. 
pletchers, by P. 10: St. Mary- Axe, 

1 Blackſmiths, 1471 8: f Lambeth hill. 
Joiners, 15 70 8: Friars- laue. 
Travers, 1184; 6: Baſingballiſtreet. 

Woolmen, by P. 5 5 
Flaiſterers, 15018: Adale ftreet, W. ft 
deriveners, 1616] 5: < 
euiterers, 1605 92 Mood. ſirret. 

u. W'ationers, 1557 20: Ludeate. 
broiderers, 1561 5: Gutter-lane. 
Upholders, 1627] 4:10: Leadenball free. 

- Wiviciavs and Muſi cal ys 

j. latrument- Makers, 1604] 2; 

rel rurners, 1604} 8: Thames-ftreet. | 

dlet-Makers, by P Where they pleaſe 

ee Nbeziers, 1037] 3: Where they pleaſe 

lomers, 1638 

arriers, 1673] 5: 

avIOrs, by P. 

wriners or Bit-Mak. 1488 10 : Near Cr:pplegate. 

|pothecarys, 1606] 16:  Black-friars. 

upwrights, 1605 

pectacle-Makers. 1630 

ap Makers, 1038] 

lovers, 1638] 5:15: 4 Beech lane. 

umb. Makers, 1636 | 

er * Her-Makers, 1604 5: 
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Nameraf the Companies, : 
with rbeir ns. 


65 Fri en knitters, 
66 Silk-Throwſters, 

67 Silk-Men, 

68 Pin-Makers, 

69 Clock-Makers, 

70 Gardiners, 

71 Needie-Maker), 
72 Tin-Plate Workers, 
73 Wheel-Wrights, N 
74 Diſtillers, 

75 Hat-Band- Makers, 
76 Patten- Makers, 

27 Glaſs- Sellers, 


78 Pipe-Makers, 


79 Coach-Makers, 

80 Pariſh-Clerks, 
8 Gold and Silver Wire; 
Drawers, 

82 Long bow Arirg- mak. 
83 
84 Fan-Makers, 


35 Wood-Mongers, 


86 Starch-Makers, 
$7 Fiſhermen, 

$8 Carmen, 

89 Tackle-Porters, 

go Ticket-Porters, 

g1 Watermen, 


— 


150315 


1622 


10: 


Chrift Hoſpital, 


Thamer-firet! 


The Conſtitution < the 
£ = 4 


- Their Balk. 


Rea Croſs fired, 


Wbere theyply 
Nabliafrett. 


B ESIU 


B ESIDES the Incorporated Companies in te 
f5regoing Table, whoſe Charters: chieflxyte - 
ſpect their Privileges as Citizens of London, there 

ire other Great Companies, eſtabliſhed on A- 
count of Trade, with many large and excluſive 
Privileges : AS FE 


I, The HAMBURGH-CoOMPANY. 


r= 


This Company, which was: the firſt Society g 


[Incorporated Merchants in England, were incor- 
porated in 1296 by Edward the Firſt, under the 
Name of Merchunt- Adventurers, 5 received 
geat Encouragement from all the ſucceeding 
Kings of England; and fixed their Staple at 
inwerp, where they fold the Engliſb Wool, and 
wrought from thence in Exchange the other Pro- 
ducts of Europe and Aſia; by which Means they 
wire looked upon at that Time as very ſerviceable 

to the Nation, and in a manner were the Support 
ind Source of the great Wealth of that once opu- 
lent City Antwerp z which declined in its Trade 
immediately upon the Exgliſh Staple being renio- 
ved at the Time of the Duke 4 Alva's Perſecu- 
tion in the Low Countries: The Merchants at that 
Time removed their Factory to Hamburgh, and 
ine Walloons coming over, we have learned to 
manufacture our own Wool, and by that Means 
lone have arrived to that Figure in Trade which 
ths Nation now makes; but at preſent, as the 
Privileges of that Company were laid open in 
King William's Reign, that Company is little 
more than Nominal. 2 „ 
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| T's OF THE'STAPLE. 

_ This Company was erected in Edward the 

bird's Time: They had their firſt Factory at 

Mudleburgh in Zealand, and dealt in the Exports 
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Had their original Factory at Elbing in Pruſjy] 
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The Conſtitution of the 


of the Growth of this Kingdom, ſuch as Leather 
Hides, Wool, Felts, Lead, Tin, Butter, Checic 
Fc. But they ſoon removed their Trade to Big 
land, and dropt their Privileges as a Company, | 


III. The EasT LAnD-CoMPANY. 


The Commodities this Company imports arg 
Bees- Wax, Pot-Aihes, Tallow, Hemp, Flix 
Linen, Deal, Naval-Store, and Sturgeon, They 


and were from thence called Merchants of L bing] 


but their Trade became afterwards to be divide 


amongft ſome of the Hans Totuns and TLradn 
Cities on the Balticł. | 


IV, The Argican-ComPaAny. 


This Company has appeared in ſeveral Shay 
ſince the Reign of We en Elizabeth, 540 0 


was firſt ereCted. ey obtained ſome For 
and Settlements upon the "Coaſt of Guinea, fron 
whence they import Elephant's "Teeth, Gol 
Duſt, ſome Drugs, and Negroes for our 
India Plantations, The Trade in all Appearzic, 
is profitable, but as a Company, whether“ 


Knavery, Ignorance, or Miſmanagement, the 


have always "been Loſers. Now their Trade 

laid open, and private Adventurers make More 
by that Branch of Commerce. What the Con 
pany does by their Traffic, and the Aſſiſtance g 

ven them by Parliament for the Support of the 
Garriſons, i is a Secret to themſelves. 


V. The Rvus5s14a-CompaAny. 


The Rufſia-Company was firſt eſtabliſhed | 
1555, and "deſigned not only as a "Trading Coin 
pany to the Dominions of that vaſt Empire, bl 
jor making new Diſcoveries to the North; 


> Thin 


City of LONDON. 
Thing which was then the Spirit of all Europe. 
People of all Ranks ſubſcribed to this Company, 
and they flouriſned for many Years, but now they 
have no excluſive Privileges. TY 


VI. 7he LEVANT, or TURKEY-CoMPANY, 


This Company is perhaps the moſt beneficial 
Company in England, as there is a conſiderable 
Balance in our Favour ; They were firſt incor- 
porated in 1579. . 


VII. The EAST -IxpIA-Cou PAN. 
The Eaſt- India Company generally export Sil- 


ver Bullion, ſome Woollen Goods, and bring us 


in return all the rich Spices of the EH, Drugs, 
Silks, Cottons, ſome Diamonds, Salt-Petre, Tea, 
and China; Part of which is conſumed at Home, 
and Part of it ſent Abroad, to anſwer our Bal- 
ance with other Countries, It is much diſputed 
how far this Company is beneficial to the Nation, 
ſince they carry out moſtly Bullion, and bring us 
in return, for the moſt part, only Superfluities : 
But I believe, in the main, the Company muſt 
be found beneficial, fince the Goods they re-ex- 
port are equal to the Nation to ſo much Money, or 
rather better, fince by them we gain the Freight ; 
but if other Nations go on in their Faft-Tndia 
Trade, as they have done for theſe twenty Tears 
paſt, our Exports of India Goods muſt ceaſe, and 
then the Company muſt become a public Calami- 
te, ſince I know no one Article they import but 
what ſerves to increaſe our Luxury, and might be 
very well wanted, 


VIII. The HupsoNn's-Bay-CoMpANY. 
This Company imports chiefly Furs; for which 
hey export almoſt all the Neceſſaries of Life to 
de Cold Regions, where their Factories are ſitu- 
X 4 ated 
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Advice to Apprentices. 


ated. It is near their Settlement, the famous Pal. 
fage, ſo rauch dente for, is ſuppoſed to be, wk 
that between the 

. 


IX, The SOUTH-SEA-COMPANY, 

This has been a fatal Company to England, vet 
it is a very powerful Society, and rich in Goverg. 
ment Security, They were deſigned for Trade, 
and carried on ſome profitable Ranches in the 
Weſt-Indies, and had the Affento Contract with 
the King of Spain, by which they had a Right tg 
furniſh the Spanyb Plantations with Negroes, and 
to fend a Ship annually to La Vera Crux: But 
_ notwithſtanding they have been always Beggars, 
as a Trading Company, and' in the Year 1720, 
were Knaves in all reſpects, it is hoped they ate 

| honeſter now. SLY. DT BEE. LP Nr 
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- CHAP. LXXIV. 


Abvick 20 the Young APPRENTICE, bi 


to behave during his Apprenticeſhip, m 
order to acquire his Buſineſs, obtain 1ht 
Good. Will of his Maſter, and avoid tht 
many Temptations t9 which Youth are liable 


in this great City, 


1 Shall now ſuppoſe the Youth. has made Choice 
of his Education, has ſigned his Indentures, 
taken Leave of his Mother, and is fairly ſettled” 
with his Maſter ; who I ſhall preſume to be 2 
Man of Good-Nature, Sagacity, and Knowledge 
of his Buſineſs: I would have ſuch a Lad to con- 
ider that he has made the firſt Step into, " 
n | Fn or 


Advice to Apprentices. 

World of Buſineſs, and has fixed himſelf for Life 
m one certain Sphere of Action, that his future 
Happineſs in this World, and, in ſome meaſure, 
his Hopes of another, depends upon the Uſe he is 
to make of the preſent Time. It Hopes of Bread, 
Proſpect of Wealth, and a Settlement for Life in 
the World, can have any Weight upon the Mind, 
they ought to take place now. 3 

As we ſuppoſe he has fixed upon his Buſineſs 
nom a natural Liking, or Turn of Mind, we 
mult believe he at firſt takes Delight in his Buſt- 
neſs ; this Liking he muſt keep up, by often re- 


Maſter of it: The greater Affection he diſcovers 
to it, the greater Application he gives to it, the 


no ſooner becomes poſſeſſed of the Myftery of 
the Craft, than the uneaſy laborious Part of it 
vaniſhes : "The ready and expert Workman does 


ſtruments he uſes z every thing goes on ſmoothly : 
Whereas the Bungler works, toils, and ſtruggles, 
s more oppreſſed with his own Ignorance, than the 
Weicht of any thing elle. | 
To obtain his Maſter's Good-Wili, he muſt be 
- Woiligent in his Buſineſs, and conſider that it is a 
be Crime againſt Moral Honeſty to trifle away his 
be Time, when he ſhould be employed in his Ma- 


ble ber's Work; he ought to be diligent, and apply 


cloſer in his Abſence than in his Preſence, and 
mace Conſcience of the Diſcharge of his Duty. 


ice By this Conduct he not only acquires his Trade 


res, ſooner, and promotes his Maſter's Intereſt, but 


led tom it he may expect the Protection and Aſſiſt- 


e iuce of Divine Providence in his future Life; for 
dee this Reaſon alſo he muſt be faithful in every thing 
on- {W'tat is entruſted to his Care or Management: 
& ie ſhould look upon his Maſter as his Parent, 


and 


fecting what an Advantage it will be to become 


ſooner his Labour will be over; for a Tradeſman 


his Buſineſs with Pleaſure ; he ſcarce feels the In- 
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fairs of his Family : 


Aarvice to Apprentices. 


and be as watchful over his Intereſt as that of Ne 
Father and Mother, The Character of Honeſty 


and Integrity, which this is the Time to acquire, | 
will contribute more to his Succeſs in Butinei; | 


2nd his real Peace of Mind, than every other 
Qualification: Art and Ingenuity without Ho. 
neſty can be of no Uſe; all Mankind fhun the 
Villain, and chuſe rather to deal with the Bungle 
than the deſigning crafty Knave, though ever 0 
expert in his Buſineſs. Honeſty is a Stock, ſetz 
up the Tradefman without Money, procures him 
Reſpect even in Poverty, and a Friend in a Coun. 
try where he has no Relations, | 
The Apprentice, who would live in Peace witli 
his Maſter and Family, muſt interfere as little a; 
poſſible in the donreftic Concerns of his Houſe: 
He muſt keep cloſe to his Buſineſs, and mind no- 
thing elſe ; he muſt avoid tattling between Ser- 
vants, or carrying Stories between Hutiband and 


Wife. He ought to be ready to do his Miftrck 
all the good Offices in his Power, and if he has 
any Complaints to make of her, let him endea- 


vour to have them taken notice of by the Matter 
Himſelf, without making the Complaint. He 
muſt keep his Maſter's Secrets, both in relation 
to his Craft and Dealings, and to the private A, 
He muſt carry no Tales to 
his Neigbbour's Houſe, or entertain his Frienss 
at the Expence of his Maſter and Miſtreſs's Re. 
Dutation, 

He ought to take his Maſter's Advice and res- 
ſonable CorreQion, with the ſame Submiſſion as it 
he was his Father: He muſt conſider him in the 
Place of a Parent, and that what he ſays mult be 
for his Good and Advantage. _ 

A Lad grown to ſome Years muſt carefully 
avoid idle Company and Ale-Houſes; the Tims 
he ſpends there muſt be ſtolen from his Maſte!, 


Ol 


Advice to Apprentices. 


or encroach upon thoſe Hours necelilary. for Reſt. 
Late Hours, though he ſhould have au. Opportu- 
rity to keep them without his Maſter's Know- 
l:dge, deſtroy his Health, and give him a Habit 
of Drinking, and a Love of Company, the great 
Rane of all Tradeſmen. That Time his Maſter 
can ſpare him, or can be taken irom his Hours of 
Reſt, he ought to employ in Learning to Write, 
Read, Caſt Accompts, Drawing, or any other 
Qualification ſuitable to his Station. The Know- 
ledge he reaps will afford, while he lives, pleaſant 
Rellections, reſulting from the Conſciouſneſs of 
having employed his Time to uſeful Purpoſes, 
Women is another ſtrong Temptation to Ap- 
prentices to 7 aſtray. The Blood runs warm in 
their young Veins, and they are naturally prone 
to gratify the new- grown Appetite, Againſt this 
Evil the young Apprentice mult exert. all the 
Force of Reaſon, Intereſt, and Religion; he 
muſt conſider, he riſks his Health, and plunges 
himſelf into a See of Diſeaſes when he embraces 
common Woman; not only endangers his 
Health but his Morals ; their Arts, their Blan- 


55 later, they tempt their Votaries from one Degree 
A of Vice to another, till Ruin, Diſeaſes, and 2 

„ ſfiameful End finiſhes their Cataſtrophe. As to 
what is called lawful Love, courting a Woman to 
Re make a Wife of, that Defire ought to be checked 


in the Bud; for an Apprentice is never compleat- 


FA 'y miſerable till he has got a Wife: He ought to 
i enſider Marriage as a Matter of the laſt Conſe- 
72 quence to his Peace, not to be undertaken raſlily 


upon till he is ſettled in a Way of providing 
ior a Family; let him conſider if he bas nothing 
e depend on but his Trade when out of his 
Lime; that he ought to live ſome time ſingle, 


efull 
Time 


aſtel, 


of 


1 diſnments, and Snares are ſuch, that ſooner or 


at any Age, but on no Account to be entered 
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Advice to Apprentices, 


to try to ſave ſomething to fit him for entering 
into ſuch a chargeable State: If he cannot ſave 


when? ſingle, how can he propoſe to maintain a 
Family upon his Wages ? What a dreadful Thing 


is it for a Man to fee a Wife and Children in 
Want, and he unable to ſupport them ? It i 
worſe than Death to an honeſt Man, and there. 


fore ought to be maturely weighed before we 
reduce ourſelves to that Dilemma. | 


Great Care-ought to be taken in the Choice of 


Company: Idle, proflieate Fellows ought to be 
ſhunned: We ſoon pertake of the Manners 0 


thoſe we converſe with: Their Vices, by being 
frequent, become familiar to us, and by * 
ſteal inſenſibly upon our Minds and convert us 
into one of themſelves. 

Above all, Gaming Company ought to be avoid- 


ed; even Gaming for Amuſement is pernicious to 


the Mind of Youth, the Habit ſoon grows ungo- 
vernable, and the Itch of Gain, too prevalent in 
moſt Natures draws, us on by degrees to love 
Gaming for the Sake of Money, which we for- 
merly loved only for Diverſion; and when that 
Spirit once poſſeſs us all Senſe of Honeſty is loft, 


we are uneaſy when we are not engaged in Play, 


ſuffer all the Tortures of the Unhappy when For- 
tune has been unfavourable, and to repair the 
Breach made by our Folly, run all the Length: 


that Craft, Deſpair, and Villany can ſuggett: 


Therefore the young Apprentice who values his 
n of Mind, his Reputation in 
the World, and Happineſs kercafter, muſt ſhun 
every Temptation to Play, and find out ſome 
other Amuſement to paſs away his idle Hours 
than thoſe Games that are reckoned the moſt in- 
e,, EE = ; 

*Reverence for Religion, and a conſcious Dil: 
charge of the Duties of it, I place laſt ; not 5 
contributing 
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Advice to Apprentices, 
contributing the leaſt to our Happineſs, but that 


n it all other Conſiderations are centered. With» - 


out it all dur Endeavours are in vain, all our At- 
tempts fruitleſs: It is this alone that gives us a 
true Reliſh of Life, and the rational Enjoyments 
in it. It is too much the Faſhion now-a-days to 
laugh at Religion, and even to be aſhamed. of Acts 
of Devotion; but Mode or Faſhion cannot quell 
the Checks of an enlightened Conſcience, nor 


will be allowed as a good Plea at the Grand Tri- 


bunal, Let the young Apprentice then be con- 


ſtant in his Devotions to the Supream Being, live 


in a conſtant Fear of offending againſt his Laws, 
and in a thorough Dependance on his Divine Pro- 
idence; and however unfaſhionable the Practice 


may be, he muſt reap from it that Content of 


Mind, that ſublime Satisfaction, which no earthly 
Enjoyment can afford him; may rationally expec 
Succeſs to attend his Endeavours in this World; 


or, if he is diſappointed in theſe, he may with Al. 
ſurance conclude, all Things are ordered for his 


Good. | 
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O ſundry Trades omitted in their proper 
MM. Place, or that could not be ranged un. 
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Dreſſer. Hecles of different Degrees of Fineneſs, accord- 


| figned for, There are but few in and about 
London, who follow this Branch, ſuch as do bare- 
ly make a Living by it: Their Apprentices do 
not require over and above much Strength or 
1 Ingenuity; the Wages of a Journeyman is from 
= Nine to Fifteen Shillings a Week. 1 


Skcr. 2. This Tradeſman is a Wholeſale Dealer in Coals, 
Coal. which he buys for his own Uſe at the Pool, and 
Crimps or ſells them again in large Quantities in the City 


| | Faches. or Suburbs, or he ſells whole Ship Loads by Com- 
Þ miſſion from ae of Collieries, at 
5 Newcaſtle, &c. They take Apprentices, which 
5 they bring up in the Compting-Houſe, like other 
4 Factors and Merchants, and give a Clerk or 
„ Book - Keeper, from Thirty to Fifty Pounds 4 
Y Year, 1 | | 

. The 

4 


| der any General Head. 
1 b Skcr. 1. H E Flax Dreſſer is he who prepares the 
. Of the Flax after Importation, and makes it rea - 
Fax- dy for the Spinners, by combing it on 


ing the Nature of the Flax, or the Uſes it is de- 
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Mayor of London, or who rather buy their Cos J- 
Places of him, have the Privilege of meaſuring Meters. 
| the Coals ſold in the City of London, for 

which they are allowed handſome Fees, which 

enable them to give from a Thouſand to Fifteen 
Hundred Pounds for their Places; there are 

welve of them in all, who make a very good 
Living. 


This is a Claſs of Labourers employed in car-g,.. 
33 ＋ a CET. 4. 
ing the Coals from the Lighters to Shoar, and 4 g. 
heaving them out of one Veſſel into another; it Coal- 

a laborious dirty Buſineſs, and they make from Heaver, 
Fifteen Shillings to a Guinea a Week, and ſome- 

times more if they are diligent z but they take no 
Apprentices, tho' there are ſome Rules to be ob- 

erved in being admitted to heave Coals at ſome 
Vharfs, 5k : 


The Buſineſs of a Carman needs no Explana- go, g. 
tion, it requires ſtrong robuſt Lads, to carry hea- Of Car- 
ry Burthens, in loading and unloading their Carts. wa, 
some Carmen, eſpecially in the City, who are 
ible to keep a Cart and Carroon, or Number, 
with two Horſes, make a very honeſt Livelihood: 
ey ſumetimes take Apprentices, but I think the 
journeymen of this Branch are no better than 


Labourers, and earn no more Wages than he wha 
aries the Hod. 2 | 

| They are a City-Fellowſhip, and were once 
incorporated with the Feuelers, but they throw - 
nz up their Charter, the Carmen were again re- 
iced to a Fellowſhip, which differs nothin 
rom an Incorporated Company, but that the one 
Veſtabliſhed by the Lord-Mayor and Common- 
Council, © and -the other by Charter from the 
OWE, | 
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The Coal Meeters appointed by the Lord- Szcr. 3. 
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lings to a Guinea a Week, 


APPENDIX. 


There are various Kinds of Porters, fome why | 
Of Fer- are meer Labourers, and carry all Manner of hez. | 
vy Burthens, and are ie employed in loading ä 

and unloading Carts and V 
ters who have the Honour to be a City Frater. 


nity, are divided into two Claſſes ; Firſt, Tackle 


Porters, who are employed about the Keyz | 


and Wharfs, and aſſiſt in loading and unloading 
the Shipping; and Ticket Porters, who are 


_ diſtinguiſhed by Pewter or Silver Badges with 
their Name upon it, hanging to their Breaſts or | 
Aprons: Theſe muſt be Free of the City, and 


give two Sureties in an Hundred Pounds for their 
Honeſty; they are generally employed about Mer- 
chants Cellars, by Ware-Houſe Men and Shop- 


keepers of large Dealings, to carry Goods to their 


Cuſtomers ; they ply about Bankers, and are 


entruſted with large Sums of Money, and make 
good Bread about the Inns of Court: They ate 


not fo much employed in carrying Burthens, as 
in going of Errands, and in all Shapes make 


but I do not underſtand that any Claſs of this 
Worſhipful Company take Apprentices, _ 


| Pewter is a mixed Metal made up »f a Propor- 


tion of Tin and Lead ; they are of Kin to the 
Founder, as all their Work is caſt in a Mould, 
and a Turner, as it is moſtly turned in a Lathe 
peculiar to themſelves, After the Plate, Dith, 
or other Veſlel is caſt and turned, it is then pla- 
niſned with a Hammer, whoſe Face is nicely 
poliſhed, and of Caſe- hardened Steel. This 6 
by much the moſt laborious Part of the Work. 


It is an ingenious Buſineſs and abundantly pro- 
fitable, but very unhealthful, becauſe of the 


Fume of the Metal, which ſoon renders them 
Paralytic ; Journeymen earn from Fifteen Shil- 


This 


aggons; but the Por- 


oney than moſt common Tradeſmen; 


This is a Clafs of Foinders who de _nothingSz cr 8, 
ae, but caſt Letters or Types for the Printers; Of he 
tis an ingenious and laborious Buſineſs, and ve- Letter- 
profitable to the Maſter, efpecially at preſent, Founder. 
when the Buſineſs is but in two or three Hands; 

The Journeymen earn from Fifteen Shillings to a 

Guinea a Week... + 


. 


This Tradeſman is a Species of the Engraver, SECT. 9. 
ni! differs from the Copper-Plate Printer, but in OF be 
r Wis Materials. The one cuts his Deſigns upon Mood Cut · 
d Wood, and the other upon Copper; they are!“ 


employed in cutting Wooden Cuts for School- 
Books, and Heads, Tail-pieees, and other Or- 
raments for the Printers; they ought to have 
bme Notion of Drawing, and to compleat them, 
re Night to have the Genius and Qualifications ſpoke 
ke We when treating of Engravers. Their Wages as 
re Nourneymen frequently depend on their Applica- 
jon, as they are paid by the Piece; they ge- 
erally earn from a Guinea to Thirty Shillings a 
meek, „ 6 


or- ellum in the fame Manner ot Calf Skin; it re- ment and - 
tne res neither much Strength or Ingenuity, nor Lelluij- 
bs there much Profit * ding it, and very little Makers. 

the 


t manufactured in £1 on, if any; fo little at 


in, Wilt, that after the ſtricteſt Enquiry, 1 cannot 

ge 'v what Wages is given a Jourpey man. 

ce = 

his is only mentioned as a City Fraternity, not $zcr. 11. 
ork, Trade which takes Apprentices, their Bu- Par iss 
Pre, Ness is to make up an Account of the Chriſten- C/eris. 
- b and Deaths from Parochial Accounts ſent to 

s 1 


ar Office in Mod. Street, which they print at 
breſs of their own, and diſtribute to Houſe- 
; keepers 


Parchment is made of Sheep Skins extended and SEC. 10. 
an to a proper Thinneſs when Green, and Of Parch- 
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- Keepers in their reſpective Pariſhes, for a Shih 


$24 


Sect. 12. This is Wax a nominal Company of the Cit; 05 
Of Seri- it was formerly made up of Notary Publics, bu 10 
weners. their Company is now vaniſhed, th 
CIT Ex ed IgG, 2 
Sect. 13. This is a Tradeſman compoſed of the Smit 
Of Loom- Joiner and Carpenter; he is employed in makin | 
Malern. Weaving Looms, Throwing Engines for S 6: 
. +++, Throwfters, and. ſeveral. Engines for Mechanl 
Uſes: To invent theſe Engines would requi rec 
great Ingenuity, but as that is already done, il T1 
requires no great Head-piece to execute them, ;. 
the Principles whereon they are conſtructed. a me 
commonly known; a Youth deſiged to be bou of 
to this Trade ought to be pretty robuſt and abo in- 
Fifteen Years of Age; when out of his Time, iW. x 
carns from Ten to Fifteen Shillings a Week. 
Sect. 14. This is a Branch of the Smith's Buſineſs, a "® 
Of Stock- abundantly ingenious ; the greateſt Difficulty WW ©. 
ing-Framein tempering the large Spring, upon which Mor 
Makers, Work meves; it is very profitable to the Maſq me 
and in but few Hands, and the Journeymen eint 
the common Wages of a Smith, ploy 
1 ; | Ig ITS bein 
Srev, irc, There is another Claſs of Smiths enploje 
Of Corn in making Mills for the Corn-Chandlers, al 7 
andCofee. Coffee - Mills, tho' ſometimes the TJack-SmillMp,.. 
Mill Ma- undertakes this Work; there is no great Myltal.... 
keys, in the Trade, and the Strength requiſite, . and Mfther 
Wages given, differ nothing from the ona 
Ceilſatles of working Smiths. „ 3 
grcrirtz. Theſe two Tradeſmen are better underlioi | 
OY. in the Country than in the City, tho' ther I 
*wright, ſome who live in the City. and are concerns, 


and Mis MI 


lers. ** 
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APPEN DPIX. 
Mills in the Country. The Mill-Wright is an in- 
genious and laborious Buſineſs, in which thete is 
z great Variety, Song to the different Prin- 
ciples upon which the Mill is conſtructed, but 
the Wages given to Journeymen is no more than 
that of a common Carpenter, A working Miller 
-z:ns about Ten Shillings a Week. 


The Lighter Builders ditfer nothing from the SECT: 17. 
Ship Builder, but that the one confines himſelf Lighter 
to Ships, and the other to Lighters, and does not Builders, 
require fo much Art or Ingenvity : As the chief 
Thing to be conſidered in theſe unwieldly Veſſels 
uſed for unloading Ships are, to carry Croods up 
the River, is Strength, it requires as much 
of that as any Branch in the Carpentery Bu- 
0008 üneſs; and the Wapes is about Fifteen Shillings 
e, Week, and conſtant Employment. _ 


This Trade requires more Ingenuity and leſs Sscr. 18. 
„ A Strength than the former; there are ſeveral Of 24: 
ty WF Claſles of them, differing only by different Species Boat 
h ier Boats they are moſt employed in building; Builders. 

the Wages of a Journey man is the ſame as that 
n CO ſt mentioned; and they are as conſtantly em- 
ployed, neither Maſters nor Working Hands 
being overſtocked, . 


Partz to become Maſter of; he is partly a Tur- Oy 22 

ner, and buys his Glaſs from the Glaſs-Houſe; Hour- 

there are not many of them, nor much to be 67% 

made by thoſe who are employed; the Wages Maler. 

4 I a e Ten or Twelve Shillings a 

derſto | Lek. = | 

He | "This Claſs of Men are the Source of the $xcr. 20. 

ro 'ealth, and the Support of the Freedom of Of Sailors 
| TS (Great- and Mar- 

vier. 


This is a Branch which requires very flender gc bh, 
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Great- Britain: Without them we bad been, 3 
formerly, a Prey to every petty Invader; and 
the flouriſning Empire of Great- Britain would be 
of no more confequence in Europe, than the pet. 
ty Republick of Lucca in llahy. They make 1 
dreaded abroad, and enable us to live in Plenty, 
nay in Luxury at Home. Every Man bred to the 
Sea is a Benefactor to his Country, an! adds new 
Strength and Riches to the Kingdom every Voy- 

% 
To make a common practical Sailor, requirt; 
no more than a natural Inclination to the Sea, 
and a ſturdy healthy Conſtitution; but to make 
a Mariner, and one fit to manage a Ship, requires 
a good Deal of Sagacity ; they mult have a Ge: 
mus for Figures, without which, it is-tmpoffthk 
to Jearn the Theory of Navigation, and to com- 
pleat them, ought to be taught Geography in 
all its Branches, and Aſtronomy; and ought ©: 
to have fome Knowledge of Drawing. Thi leſs 
would enable them to give us the Bearings dg!“ 
Capes, and Head-Lands, with greater Propriety 12 
than s commonly done; and by their Means we lor 
might be fully ſupplied with Draughts of Foreign e 
Curioſities, which Travellers frequently omit: ©) 
This might ſerve much to their own Amuſement of 
when Windbound in a Port, and enlarge the Po 
Means of Knowledge to the reſt of Mankind, e 
I am forry to obſerve ſo little Care taken of th the 
Education of our Youth, defigned for the Sea; 
mean tuch as have a Proſpect of commandiny 
Ships, either in the Government or Merchant seg!“ 
vice: The Flement on which'they live, 'rentt bel 
them tough end boiſterous, which makes a pl © 
tite Education more neceilary to give them i Cre 


early Byaſs, Was a polite Behaviour joined to th ©! 
honeſt Sincerity and ſocial Diſpoſition which, Ti 


remarkable in the Engliſb Sailors, think" 
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would not only be the moſt uſeful Men in the 
land, but by much the moſt agreeable Compa- 
nions: For this Reaſon, I would recommend it 
to Parents, who are to breed their Sons to the 
dea, to give them an early Taſte of Letters, eſ- 
»:cially the European Tongue, which will be of 
great Service to their Buſineſs, as well as poliſh 
their Manners; make them thorough Maſters of 
Figures, Navigation, and in general a ſmattering 
of every Branch of the Mathematicks; keep them 
conſtantly at Drawing, and if they were taught 
ſome Muſick it might prove an agreeable Amuſe- 
ment to thoſe who are ſo many Hours, nay 
Months, debarred all Society but their Ships 
Crew. If I were not afraid of being laughed at, 
| thould recommend three or four Months Atten- 
dance at the Dancing School : Why a Gentle- 
man who is intruſted with a Cargo worth the Pur- 
chaſe of a Barony in the Country ſhould have 4 
leſs genteel Education, than the Squire with his 
round unthinking Face, is a Myſtery to me ; and 
am perſuaded, that conſidering how much Sai- 
lors are removed from Converſation, they have 
more need: of the Adyantages of Education than 
any other Claſs of Men whatſoever, The Wages 


of a Sailor is from Twenty Shillings to Three 


Pounds a Month, and Maſters and Commanders 


proportionably higher, and differs according to 


the Burthen of the Veſſels they are on Board, 


There are various Claſſes of Muſical Inſtru- SECT. 21, 


Et 


nent-Makers, ſome make Organs, which is the Of rhe 
veſt Branch, others. Spinets and Harpſicords, and Mufct- 


ochers Violins and Flutes ; the latter is of Kin- 1=/{rumert 
ircd to the Turner. Violins and Flutes of all Mater and 
dorts, are ſold moſtly in Muſick Shops, where Me/ica:- 
dongs, Sonnets c. are ſet to Muſick or ſold. S p. 
The Organ and Spinet-Maker require a. tolera- 
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326 AP PEN DI X. 
ble Genius and ſome Strength, and earn from 3 
Guinea to Thirty Shillings a Week; and the 


Violin and Spinet-Makers, not much ſhort of | 


that, if they are employed. The Maſters c 


Mufick-Shops are ſupppoſed to underſtand Muſch | 


and Compoſition, but few of them do more than 
the Names of the moſt noted Maſters, which they 
have learned by Rote, and can ſcarce hum a 
Tune in proper Time; but if they knew a little 
more before they ſet up the Trade, both of the 
Theory and Practice of Muſick, they would 
have a better Chance to thrive : If they take Ap- 
prentices it is only to keep Shop, not to learn 
them any Thing relating to Mulick, and it they 
want a Book-Feeper, they may give from 
Twelve to Twenty Pounds a Lear, and Board, 


Srcr. 22. This is a Claſs of Carpenters, or rather Join- 
Of the ers, who make only Handles for Planes, uſed 


Plane by the ſeveral Branches of Carpentry and Joiner) 
Maker, Buſineſs; it requires no great Genius, but a mo- 


derate Shew of Strength; a Lad may be bound 
about Fourteen, and his Wages, when out of his 
Time, that common to other Joiners,;, 


Secr. 23. Ina Country where there are ſo many Smoak- 
Of the ers, a Deſcription of the Tobacco-Pipe is neet- 
Tevarco- Jeſs ; it is made of a fine Clay, wrought very fine 
Pie-Ma and formed upon a Mould to the Shape we ſee it 
Rey, dried, and then baked in a Furnace z the Art 
has no great Miftery in it, and is more ditt) 

than laborious, and but moderately profitable; 
Journeyman earns from Ten to Fifteen, Shilling 

a Week, and the few that are of them pretlj 
conſtantly employed; Fourteen or Fifteen, Þ 

Time enough to bind a Lad, becauſe tho? the 
Pipe-Making is not immoderately laborious, 15 
[24 C . | ths 


APPENDIX. 327- 
a W their Strength is tried in carrying Pipes to the pub; 
ne WM lick Houſes in the City and Suburbs, 0 Hann 
1 He UT ian 2153 Motoring bs nilory 
oN This is a Tradeſman compounded of the Smith Seer. 24. 


ck end Brazier, the Smith makes the Beams, which Beam and 


An i: the niceſt Part of the Branch; and the Brazier Scala- 
er the ſmall Scales which are adjuſted to the Beam; Maker, 


| i WM they fell and make Weights of all Sorts, and 


tne W Appearance, and give their Journeymen fr 
ud Twelve to Twenty Shillings a Week, + 


the 


tlc WM few that keep Shops of them make a very good 


arn This is a Branch of the Carpenter Bulineſs, Secr, 25. 


he) I and very laborious, but requires only a ſteady Of the 
om W Hand ; their Wages is from Half a Crown tov yer. 


by the Piece. 


. MW Three Shillings a Day, and more if they are paid 


hs before he is bound ; when he is out of his I ime, 


Week. 


Themes for Carriage of Goods and Paſlenge 


f. om Twelve to F ifteen Shillings a Week. 


if he can purchaſe a Boat, which Twelve or Fif- 
teen Pounds will do, he may earn with moderate 
Application from a Guinea to Thirty Shillings a a 


18 3 


ie requires as much Strength, if not more than a 
Waterman; and the Wages of a Journeyman is 


=" y _ 


uſe The Watermen's Buſineſs is to ply in ſmall g . 26. 
wry Boats upon the River Thames, it is a laborious Of h 
mo. Trade, and requires great Strength, and a robuſt Mater- 
Conſtitution ; a Lad ought to be at leaſt Fourteen man. 


This Claſs of Sailors are joined with the Water- Cher. 27. 
men in one Company, and have with them the Oy right. 
incluſwe Priviledge of plying upon the River -Men. 


his is only mentioned as the Name of a Com- Sxcr. 28. 
pany of the City, not as a Trade, who take Ap- Oy Word- 
4 prentices ; Monger. 
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_ premntices, z their Buſineſs is to deal in Fuel, (yr 


the Uſe of Bakers and private Families. 


* 2 


Scr. 29. ; The Diamond Cutter 1s employed in cutting 
Of the theſe coſtly Gems into what Figure the Jcweller 


Dia mond- pleaſes ; it is done by the Help of an Engine and 
Cutter, Diamond Powder; the Mechanic Part of cut. 


and Laps. ting requires little Art, that depends upon the En. 


dag. gine entirely; but his Skill conſiits in determin— 


wg the Manner of cutting the Diamond, ſo a; 

to conccal its Flaws it it has any, giving it its full 
Luſtre, and cutting it in ſuch Manner as it may 
make the greateſt Shew. Phe Lapidary diffeis 
from him only in this, that he cuts Stones of lets 
Value, and no Diamonds; he works with an En- 
gine, conſtructed on the ſame Principles with the 
Ton Cutter, and like him uſes moſtly the 
Powder of Diamonds for cutting or ſawing | his 
Stones, and poliſhes with Emry and Putty: Nei— 
ther Branches are over and above laborious; 
tho' tolerably profitable to the Maſler ; a Lad 
may be bound about Thirteen, and when cut of 
his Time, can earn from Fifteen Shillings to a 
Guinea a Week, and more if he is in the Seal- 
Cutting Way; which Lapidaries frequenthy ate 
concerned in, and execute their Work by: the 

Help of an Engine peculiar to that Branch. 


Scr. 30. The proper Buſineſs of this black Fraternity 1s 
Of the expreſſed by their Name, and may be ſeen in 
Crimnez- their Face; it is true they all take Apprentices, 


 Preeefer, and the, younger they are the better fit to chm» 


up the Chimneys; but 1 would not recommend 

wmy Friend; to breed his Son to this Trade, tho 
know ſome Maſters: who live comfortably.” | 
think this Branch is chiefly. occupied by unhappy 
Pariſn Children, and may for ought 1 know, be 
the greateſt Nurſety for Tyburn of any rade in 
£ 11.746 nd ' 
Nd Thi 
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This Workman is a Dependant on the Cutler, Sgr. 31. 
and is employed in nothing but grinding down the Knie- 
Edoes after he has forged it: Moſt Cutlers have Grinder. 


2 


this done in their Houſes, but there are a few, 


who do their Work at Home at to much a Doz- 
en; it requires no great Strength, and there are 
»:tſew Apprentices or Journeymen. 


The Innholder is a Branch of Buſineſs under-Szcr.32. 
food as well n the Country as in Town; I do Of rhe 
not know that any of them take Apprentices, but Inn belaer. 
25 it is a City Company, I afford them theſe few 
Lines by the bye, 188 


The Perfumer ſells all Sorts of Waſhes, Po- Scr. 33. 
matums, Soap, Powder, Eftences, and ſome- Perfumer. 
times Snuff and Tobacco, and is a tolerable 
dirty Buſineſs in making up their Ointments : 

They ſeldom take Apprentices, but employ La- 
bourers for the laborious Part of their Work 
they make a genteel Figure enough in Shop- 


* : 


Keeping, 


They are employed in ſtamping Stuffs forSecr. 34. 
Houſhold Furniture, which is done by Heat, and Priater ef 
a Braſs Roller, charged with the deſigned Figures; */u/5. 
tis a hot laborious Buſineſs, abundantly profit- 
able to the Maſter; the Journeymen earn from 
IwWelve to Fifteen Shillings a Week. 


The laſt Trade I ſhall mention is the Under- 8 er. 35. 
taker, a Set of Men who live by Death, and © be 
Ocyer care to appear but at the End of a Man's Under- 
tie, they may then properly enough ſerve totaler. 
bring up the Rear of our Trades; their Buſineſs 
to watch Death, and to furniſh out the Fune- 
zal Solemnity, with as much Pomp and feigned 
dorrow as the Heirs or Succeſſor of the Deceaſed 
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\ neration, and require more Money than Brains to 


APPENDIX. 
chuſe to purchaſe : They are a hard-hearted Ge. 


conduct their Butineſs ; I know no one Qualifca- 


tion peculiarly neceſſary to them, except it is; } 
ſteady, demure, and melancholy Countenance at | 
Command.: I do not know, that they take Ay. | 
prentices in their Capacity as Undertakers, for 
they are generally Carpenters, or Herald-Pajn- | 
ters beſides; and they only employ, as Journey. | 


men, a Set of Men whom they have picked up, 
poſſeſſed ofa ſober Countenance, and a ſolemn 
melancholly Face, whom they pay at ſo much 
Job. * . 
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4 GENERAL TABLE of the ſeveral Trades 
mentioned in this Treatiſe, © 


Y. B. The Numbers annixed to the Names in the firſt Column 
denotes the Company to which that Trade belongs, and by re- 
curring to that Number in the Table of Incorpdrated Com- 
panies, Page 306, the Reader will find under what Name that 
Trade is incorporated, If no Number is annexed, it denotes that 
Trade to have Liberty ta Bind and make Free with any of the 
Companies, as not being particularly bound to any. The Letter L. 

 ammexed to them, denotes the Company, to' which that Trade 
belongs, to be a Livery-Gompany, Where the Letter L. is not 
annexed, it denotes that ſuch Tradeſmen are only Freemen, and 


have no Vote at Elections of Memo 


Arates for the City. 


Names of Trades. 


EA 
Anchor Smith, 40. L. 
Anvile Smith, 40 L. 
Apothecary, 58. L. 
Appraiſer 
Architect "i 
Armourer, 22. L. 
Aitorney 


Arrow Maker, 39. L. 
B 


Baker, 19. L. 

Back Maker 

Barber, 17. L. 
Banker 

Boſcet Maker, 5 2 
Bcllows Maker 

ird- Cage Maker 
Zleck-ſmith, ſee Smith 
Blue Makers, 
Sock Makers, 
Eeugle Makers, 
Bockſeller, 47. L. 
Pookbinder, 47. L. 


} 


. 
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„ 


ers of Parliament, or Magi- 


Sums g'- Sums neceſſary 
ven with to ſet up as 
anAppren-f Maſter. 
rice, | | 
Vo to 10 f-500 70 2000 
5 #9 20 50 FOO 
20 1% 200 58% 200 
5o t 2000 
15 % 20 x 50 or upav 
20 to 200 10070 1000 
3 
| 570 206} 100 7 oo 
5 to 10} 50 % 300 
70 20 19 16 200 
50 fo 300 20000 ad /iv 
5 fo 10 50% 200 
5 to 10] 10 % 100 
5 % 20 50 % 300 
| to 200 100 79 500 
5 70 20] 20079 500 
| to 10 
20 70100] 300 29 5000 
5 4% 20] 50 16 100 


Hours of | 2 

Working, } ® 
N 
8 

uncertain 299 
|| 6:28 181 
uncertain| 63 
"PIs. 

— F'$ 

6 0 8 bo 
wncertain 69 
241 
uncertain 275 
6 ww 6 | 204 
6 4% 8 203 
wncertainy 294 
6 to 8 F244 
5 to 8 244 
0708 45 

6 % 8 
6 10 8 262 
6 t 8 301 
6 1 8 51 
8 t 8 122 
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sums gl. 
vey with 
APA APPITEN® 
A f 12 ads. 18 
Bos Builder, f.5 to 10 
Bocce Maker, 
Bowyers, 38. L. 
Bex Maker, 5 1% 10 
Polt Smith, fee Smith g 
Brazier, 22 L. 5 to 20 
Brazier's Shop, lee Braz 
Brick Maker, 4 
Brieklayer, 3+. 1 5 70 20 
Pit Maker, 57. L. ta &i 
Bridle Curter, 5 4% 10 
Brewer, 15. - 5010209 
Bruſh Maker, 8 % 16 
Broom Maker, V 
Broker of Pawns, 5 % 20 
Broker on Change, 1 | 
Breeches Maker, 5 1 10 
Rurniſher, _ | Ste 10 
Buckram Stiffener, 5% 10 
Buttdn Maker of Mob air, 
of Silver & Gold, 5 70 10 
— mould Maker, | % 5 
Burton Rang Maker. 
Byckle Maker for Shoes, 519 10 
— for Coaches, 
Butcher, 24. 1. 1 % 10 
Bons - lace Maker. $570 10 
den Hanger, BP | 
Calico Printer, | 2070100 
(Cabs et Maker, 10ta 20 [| 
Caul Makers, 4 
rf of Houſes, 410 t 20 
of Chairs, _ [10/9 20 
of Ship-work, % 10 
— of Frames, | 72. 10 
of Codcbes, 17 20 
Cap Makers, 5 to 10 
Gard Makers, {197 504 


4TABLE o 


Sums neceilary Hours of | 


to ſet up as Workin . 
Maſter. | | 

100 to 300 6:29 7 
10 10% 50 778 
20 4% 100 6 6 8 
100 f91000; b 109 
100 2% 5 6 % 6 
100 ?91000j 6 1% 6 
50 % 209 6 70 8 
5 O to 200 6408. 
2000 f 1/4400 | uncert a 
$90.49 200 6 10 8 
10 5% 5300} 6 70 9 
5oo te 2 OO uncertais 
50 ts 1 6 1 8 
| 6 60 8 
20 te 200 6 10 8 

| 50491009, 4 ta8 | 
te 50 6.4708 

10 0 50 67 8 
5 1% 10 6 6 8 
10 7% 20 6 0 9 
5 3 10 10 6 1% 8 

20 1% 100 uncertuin 


50 fo 100 6 6% 8 


60 te 100 wheertainl 319 
200 /02000, 6 10 9 1116 
200 to 2000 6 6 6 15. 
5 0 to 100 wncertain| 26? 
200 
100 fo 500 6 to 5. 1164 
50 t 200 6 6 72 
50 79. 200 "by Tydes. [299 
50 10 od?” 6 60 8 97 
50 % 100 "Gt 6 |230 
80 t 100! 6 % 9 j219 
100 10 500 6 6 8 116 


[ 


JJ. ĩ˙ .... ner none Ooh  y Wo _ 


ne TRADES. 


Names of Trades 


Circ Whelers, 
Carpenter of Houſes, 20 | 
—_— of Ships, 
Car;er M. ker, 
Carpet Weaver, 
Chand ier Shop, 

Cyinge Broker, 


Chy i} in, 


Coiid's Coat Maker, 
Chaſer, 

Chimney Sweeper, 
Chirnrgical Inſtrum. Ma. 
Cbeelemongzere, 

China Shop, 

Chocolate Maker, | 
Clock M. fee Watch M. 
Clay Figure Makers, 


Cloth Workers, 12. L. 
Clog Makers, | 
Coch Makers, 79. L. 


—— Harneſs Makers, 
— 6 | 
— Bnckie Makers, 
—— Wheelers, 

— <1 eather Currier 29.L 
Collar Makers, 
Comb Makers, 
Coopers, 36. L 
& and per Im! 'the, 22. 
Comte lor at Law, 
Y ( ite: 1a: - 
Colour Sagcps, 
Convevancer, 

(ork Cutter, 
wonk 25 


35 L, 
Io er! 18 L.. 


— of Swords, 18 
Comectioner, 


> Fn, 
Diving vo 
Dihillece, 


74. L. 


5 
The: 


L 


L 


— 


. 


L 


Jums gi- | Sams neceſtary Hours of 
ven wich! {to ſet up as Working. 
anAppren- Maſter, 5 e 
tite. | | 
197 20} Icom 5ο 6 & 42 
© % 201 50 1 500 646 Þ 
ip 19 20 0 276 10500 | &y Tydes. it 
5 1 to 50 4 100] 6% 8 
5 20 20 50 tt 5 0 | 6 to 8. 
12 „ E 
f ee 1 
20% loo oy 191000 |uncertarnt- 
5 to 30 40 100 6 e 22 
5 % io 20 % 100| 6 n 14A 
% ze 5 200] 6% 
5 7 50 ioo 70 5004 7 10 10 | 
$ los Jo 792000 | 7 % 8 88 
5 to 10] 50 70 200 8 10 9 180 
10 70 20} 10079 200 6 10 8 
o 7% 2 zoo #22000] 6 e 
5 70 e $079 200] 68 99 
50 Hero 500 793060 6 ot 
5 70 20} 10079 200] 6189 
io % 2c} 50.0 200 | 6 10 8 
4 5 1% 10 6 % 8 
579 1c} 100 ½½ 200 6 8 
1979 25| 2 O oοõο, 6 60 8 
rio 1730 70 200 6 8 
5 79 Ic] 100 79 300 6 ta 8 
10 6% 20 200 70 500 6 60 8 
TO te 2C} 100 791000 6 | 
| 5 /9 2c} 200 og * to 8 to. 
350 flo cencertaty 94 
5 te ic 50 fe 100 6 b0 8 25 
1070 20] 50 loo n, . 276 
5 t 2c 50 1% 206 0 to 8 238 
5 % 2c} t0079 506] 6 8 239 
1180 7% 4c} too 7 30 .0 1e 8 278 
2E 3 
1% 5%] $2945000 | unceftain 26 7 
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Names of Trades. 


Diamond Cutter, 
Doctor of the Civil Law, 
Drupitts, 
Dry Salters, 
Dyers of ai} forts, 
Drapers, = Woollen D 
Fur ber Ware Shop, 
Embroiderers, 48. L. 
Enameler, 
Engine Maker, 
Engravers of Seals, &c. 
— Of Copper Plates, | 
Edge-Tool Makers, 

F. 


* 


Faftors of Coals, 
Fan Makers, 84 
Fan Painters, 

Fiarriers, 55. L. 


1 5 70 


PFlatters, ſee Wire Draw. 


Floor cloth Painter, ſee P. 
File Maker, fee Smith. 
Fine Drawer, 
Fiſhmonger, 4. L. 
Fiſher- man, 87. 
Fiſh-hook Makers, 
Foundersof Grates, 33. L 
— of Coach Tyre, 
— of Sadiers Tyre, 


=» of Printing Letters. 


— ol Bells, Ic. 

F ullers, | 
Fruiterers, 75 8. 
Fri ringe and Frag Makers, 
Frame Makers, 
Fletchers, ſee krrow M. 
Flax Dreſſer, 

Felt Maker, ſee Hatter, 
Forrier, ſee Skinner, 
Eellmongarr, | 


| 


ven with 
ab Appren- 


5 70 20 


20 19100 
1070 20 
f 10.70 20 


5 0 
5 to 
10 keg 
10 70 


20 
10 
20 
20 
20 
10 70 
5 to 10 
| q 
50 9100 
5 10 10 
5 10 20 
EY | 5 


10 
20 


tice. 4+ 


20 


4A ABLE ef 


4 Sums gi- | 


Sums neceſſary 
to ſet up as 


ö Maſter. 


100 72 200 


100 78 500 
100 % 500 


{ 


50 79 260 | 
50 10 100 


1 

50 79 lo 
50 70 100 
1000 79 100009 


501 100 
© 7 


3 


IOO tolo 
50 10 100 
2010 100 


40 fo 200 
50 to 300 


50 te 100 


20 70 90 


$00 792009 | 


100 7% $00] 7 0 8 


500 702090 | 


50 70 500 


Heurt of 
Working. 


6 fo 8 
Uncertain 


6493 


6408 
6 to 8 
648 
0198 
618. 


6 0 8 


5 10 8 


6 60 8 


6 to 8 
6 8 


6 0 8 
6 7 8 


6 1 6 


— 


50 to 2290 


* 


7 10 8 


6 7 8 


uncertain 
2079 100 
6 50 6 d 


uncertain 2 
uncertain} 


SS 0 
oY * 


rg 520 
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22 
2928 
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the TRADES 


— 
9 


AI | Sus gi-Sums neceſſary | Houts of 4 © 
Names of Trades. TY yen. with c ſet up 35 Working. @ 
g | {© bv anAppren- 74 Maſter. Ne es 11 
G. Fe. . 
Garcener, 70. | to 10 100 % 590] Daylight 274 
Gate Smith, ſee Smith, | | 165 
Gat. Grinder, fo 5 50 79 100 618 1172 
Glaſs Sellers, 77. L. 0 ts 20 100 % 5 6 8 1163 
Glaziers, 53. L. 10 to 20 T0079 500j 6 to 8 i163 
Glovers, 62. L. 5 79 10] 50 5 5001 69 223 
Giiders in Wood, 5 % 10] 50 % 200] 6:78 107 
in Metal, 5 to 10] 50 % 100 6 50 8 144 
Goldſmith, 5. L. 20 to 50 50% 7% 3000 6 798 141 
Gold-Finders, I o to 100] 6 8 146 
Gold-Beaters, 5 1% 10] 5070 2000 6208 1147 
Grocer, 2. L. 20 te 100 $00 to 2000 7 #6 10 | 188 
Gun Smith, 10 4% 20} 100 71090] 5 76 9 (242 
Gold and Silver Wire- 1 1 
drawer, e Wire-drawer. | 
Girdlers, 23. 0 2 1222 
Girth Weavers, 0 520 % 50 6108 |237 
Glaſs Blowers, t: 41163 
Globe Makers, fee Mathe- Ts 
matical Inſtrument Mak 4 441 
Grinders of Knives, Sc.“ 7% & 69 328 
Glais Frame Makers, 5 70 10] 1070 20 6 t 8 [174 
II. en 
Haberdaſhers, 8. L. 1079 50 100702000{ 7.468 199 
Hair Merchant, | 10 4% 20 100 /02000] 6 78 205 
Hatband Maker, 75. A 221 
Hatter, 64. L. 5 % 10 100 f9l000} g % 12221 
Herald Painter ſee Painter | . | - 
Holſter-Caſe Maker, 5 te 10} 5049 100 648 236 
Hoop Petticoat Maker, 5 t 20] 20 4% 100 7 08 211 
Horners, 54. 5 to 10] i100 te 500 660 8 | 245 
Hot Prefſers, 5 1% 10 5079 100] 69 201 
Hourglaſs Maker [14 5 207 gb 69g 323 
kioner's wa * 12070200] 500795000 7 8 215 
Jewellers, 20 70200] 100705000] 6 f 8 | 43 
Joinors, 41. L. 1079 20} 10079 5 5448 4160 
— for Ship Work, | 1299 
luſarer, or Under Writer 50 te los Aunlimiled. 295 
lan wonger, 10, L.  |30t91c0f 509 192000 7494.8 177 
lanholder, 32. L. 5 | | — 132 
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336 TABLE of 
© 0 | Sums gi- |Suras neceſſary; Honrs of | © | 
"vg | | ven with | to ſet up as Working, + 4 
Name: of Trades, waffen Maſter, | 7 
tic. | 98 | 
12 ſmith, ſte Smith. „ 5 
ron Cooper, 5 19 10 | 50 1% 1001, 6 1 8 265 
. | | 
Lace-Man. | 5979100 | 1900 7910000 f 7 #98 [144 
Laſt Ker, 579 10} SO 100] 6 799 | 21} 0 
a Lap dary, 5 7 20 | 50 6 500 | 6 72 8 | 327 > 
: 3 Surveyor, 3 | P55 
Leather Dreſſer, | 5# 10 50042000] 8 5 8 [1p 
Leather Curter, 1 5 70 20 300 7s FOOL 7 1 8 247 : 
Leather Seller, 15. L. 20 7% 50} 300 60 2000, Daylight} 115 
Letter Founder, 10 % 20] 500f9a2000] 6rea8 zu f 
Lig hrer Builder, 5 „% 10 200701000 by Tydes. 323 0 
Lindn Draper, 20 0100]1000 7053000[8 to dar- 2831 
Lock-ſmith, /ee Smith, | 0166 5 
Lorg-bow-ftring Mak. 82 ; 124: 
Loom Maker, 5% 19] Fo te 200 6 6% 9 322 
Loriners, ſee Bit Maker,, BB 
Livery Lace W. /e Weav. 1 = 153 f 
Maſon, 30. L. 5 to 10 100 % 500 6196 457 
Mantua Maker. 5 4% 20 2070 100 7 % 8 |227 r 
Mathematical Inſtru. M. 20 50 100 f 10 7 708 253 b 
Maltſter, i 267 & 
Merchant ef Timber, 50% oO 1000 795000 | uncertain| 167 Wl x 
ot all Denominations, | $0 75300 | unlimited | uncertain | 286 r 
Metal Gilders, e Gilders} | 1 f 
Milliners, 5 to 20] I00z01000] 7 1 7 206 1 
Mill Maker, 5 % iof, Soto 100 5 % 5 322 Wl x 
Millers, | to 51] 10070 309] wncerfain | 322 [ 
Min Wrights, 5 % 10] 5 to 200 6 70 6 [322 | 
Mercer, 1. L, 50 792.90 | 1000 79 10000] & 708 1197 r 
Moſicians, 50. L. 1 89 ! 
Mouſical Inſtru. M. 50. L. 10% 20 1007 5oof 6208 [325 f 
Mufick Shop, . go to 500 8 te 835 Mr 
Money Scriveners, 50 19200 | uncertain, | uncertair| 79 Ml F 
Merchant T. /ce Taylors „„ | [ 
Mariner, ſ e Sailor, * Tv F 
Mop Maker, | 104% 50| 648 256 f 
N. F 
Net Maker, 5 % 20 10046 500 8 to dark 270 F 
Needle Makers, 79. 1 5 30 100] 648 256 F 
| | E 
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_ the TRADES. 337 
FP | sums tzi- Sums neceſſary Hours of @@ 
| Sl ven wi 1 to {et up as | Working. kl 
| Names of Trades, > wg? FE W es OO | 92 
Notary Publicks, gien | 1 va 
Narlery-men. 1 to 20 500 701000 275 
Orrice Weaver. 3 20 190791000] 6 56 8 49 
Optical Inſtrument Mak. 20 7% 50 500 701000Þ- 6 706 253 
Ol Shop. 40 4% 70 500 10 1000 n 25 
* 75 | ! 
Packers, 10 10 20] 30079 500 uncertain 1201 
Paliſado Smith, fee Smith| „„ „ 
Painters, properly /o, 28. L. So 75100 5 Daylight 94 
8 ra pery, IO 10 20 | | Daylight 10 
— of Coats of Arms, 20 Dayligb. ro 
— of Coaches, _ I Daylig//410Z 
— of Houſes, 10 0 100 Daylgh[103 
— of Floor Cloths | IO| 50 1% 200 5245 245 
, 20 Ydes. 299 
— of Fans, 10 Balgb, 211 
Pamphlet Sellers, 20 10070 500] 7 8 135 
kater Mts Printer, 20] 100 70 200| 6 Oto 8 124 
Paper Maker, 3 | 126 
Fixchabedi Maker, 5 $5070 100] 649 321 
Pariſh Clerks, 321 
Paſtry Cook, 20] 100 # 500 | uncertain 278 
batten Maker, 76. L. 10 100 10 200 6 % 8 220 
Paviour, 56. 5 | 6:06 $169 
Pawn Broker, 20\ 500192000 | uncertuin 290 
Pattern Drawer, 10 to 100 7 1% 8 fits 
Phyſician, 1 1 
Printer of Books, 47. 0 40, 500703000] 6709 f 
Pipe Maker, 78. 51 207 go} 5 8 326 
Printer of Callico, feCP. 5 F 
Printer of Stuffs, | 100 to 500 6498 1329 
Print Seller, 10 50 % 0 7 108 135 
rlaiſlerer, 44. L. 10 5079 200 6 10 6 62 
Plaiſter of Paris Figure M. 10% 20 Fo 10 300 618 139 
plumber. 31. L. 10 t 20100 70 500] 6796 [189 
Plane Maker, 26. L. 10] 5o to 100 618 126 
Printer's Smith, fis Smith 955 | 
Piece Broker, 50 to 2001 1202 
Pin Maker, 78. 10] 50 %% 200 6 % 9 4256 
Peruke Maker, fee Barber e | FO 
iters, | 579 10 1009 ee 6 6% 9 [184 


hs 


x 15 


ATABLE of 


4 | | Sums: gi- | Sums ict Hours of { &@ 
5 2 ven with to ſet up as Working. n 
1 dere of Trades 1 nAppren-| Maſter. . 
1M ace. bd 0 
[i | Wees 34. 5 70 10] 20 7% 200 [uncertain 279 
„ Pump Maker, 5 ta 20 501 200] 6705 247 
15 Porters, go. | 1 uncertain 3 20 
| Pewierer, 16. L. 20 4 40 300 eigoo] © 798 320 
* Proctor of the Civil Law, 7 eee 
bl | Perfumer,. | | | 10079, 200] 7 798 329 
i Quiler, 5 to 100 6 10 8 this 
15 Rag Man, 00 E, D , 258 Wii 
Wy Refiner, [10# 20| 50072000] 6798 flgg Wt 
1 | Rivetter of Saddles, to Fl. 0 29 5% 8 235 ii 
a2 Rope Maker, 5 79 10 200 0 1000 6 8 299 Nee 
. Robe Maker, 576 10 $5049 100] 6468 j202 Wn 
7 8. 1. 5 Wot | 447 ru 
Sadler, 25 2070 30] o 10 500 6 1% 8 1234 Wii 
Sailor, | | Si | 323 Wit 
Sail-Cloth Maker. 5 to 10 | 100792000] 6 70.8 4 300 Mic 
5 Sail Maker, 5 to 10 5; oo troοõð, 6 10 8 300 iiy- 
11 Saw Maker, 40. I. 5 % 10 100 % 200 6% 8 j132 rc 
ig Sawyer, | 540 10 | 6146 32 Wh 
of Saleſmen, 5 4% 10 10 o/ t dart 20 Wii 
Wl Screen Maker, 5 to 20] $5070 goof 6 8 1175 Mer 
1 Screw Maker, 40. L. 570 10] 20 t ;o 6 eg id e 
. Scrivener, 45. L. | | 1 eee ee 
"1 Setter, e Scourer. | en ene. 
it Scale Maker, 10 1 20 loo te 500 6'r 8:1 327 Wk 
1 Scourer, 57 10 | O eg 120! Bun: 
11 SBergeant at Law, : | 75 
bi "Seed Shop, _ io 20 | 100 79 500] 7 10 dar, ies 
Wo "Shoe-Maker, 26. L. | 5 70 20 10079 5 6 70 8 218 o 
1 Sbagreen-Caſe Maker, 10 % 20} 15 ½ 200 049 8 25 Hoy 
FG "SAP Builder, 59. io to 50 5c 792000 | by Tydes. e 
Bi — 4 10 1% FO 8 '< 57 N 299 let 
Wl Silk Man, 7. 20 t 100 | unlimited. W215) 
i Silk Throwſt ler, 6 5400 03000 6 fo 9 20 
2M Zilk 8 infer, | | 20: 170 93 261 
in 1 glop 8 op, to 5 30¹ 
«ik Spinner of Gold Sleſy. | 57 10 $070 200 60 ta 2 dab 14 
1 of Yark pr Kg UND. 5 9% 10 J . dari 305 
5 7⁰ 10 5010 100 6˙ 8 4.1% 


the TRADES. 


| 
Name, of Trades, 
o ed for Locks, 40. L. 
7 for Jacks, 40. L. 
o in tor Paliſados, 40. L. 
o por Anchors and Bolts, 
50 for Anvils, 40. L. 
29 for Files, 40. L. 
. Saws, 40. L. 
13 for Spring Curtains, 5. 
or Printer's Work, ib. 
58 tor Coach Tyre, 40. L. 
45 or Guns, 40. L. 
35 liitor in Chancery, 
209 W'itiacle Maker, 40. 
202 FWingic and Beugle Mak. 
- Weep Maker, 
223 Nrioner, 47. L. 
32 RMuar y, 
— ueco Wodede: 
300 {Wy-\laker, 
182 ich Maker, 86. 
32 ab Boiler, 71. 
20 :# Shop, 
37; Weir Baker, 
i382 W''cyor of Land, 
422 Neon, 1). 
Bex Maker, 
327 cking Weaver, 65. L. 
201 inner, 6. L. 

13 1 
Anery Weavers, 
zor, 7. L. 

28 low Chandler, 20, * 
Ta 200 nner, 
1.20% (let Maker, 
- 126 Shop, 
ö 260 ead Man, 
1 261 eng Maker, 
ze ber Merchant, 
ie, 
A G2 Maker, 
448 ger, 351. 3 | 


| 


; 


| 


| 


5 j 5 5 
7 : 


| 


Suns gi- Sums neceſſary 
ven with to ſet up as 
c anAppren- | b Maſters CF! 
tice. 4 | 
5 % 10 [2079 50 
10 % 20 5 -h 200 
5 to 10 100 % 50 
5 to 10 100 1% 500 
70 5 207% 100 
10 5 5001 100 
i 50 1% 100 
5 70 10 2076 50 
5 fo 101 10O f 5 OO 
570 20| FOO 701000 
13 £40: 20 
| 570 10] 20 4 50 
2070 30 100702000 
10 10 50 100792000 
1070 20] 50 79 500 
| 5/70 10} 50 7 200 
500 f0 1000 
100792,00 | 2000 795000 
5 0 10 50 7 I00 
5Ot0100 | looo e 5000 
2070100 | 
5 to 10] 20 1 100 
5 to 10] loo % 500 
10 59] 100792000 
85 20] 100792000 
$20 10 to 500 
101% 20] IOO 200 
5 10 10 100 791000 
l 300 701000 J- 
10 7% 50 5OOtourogoy 
FN 10 20 
50 79100 | 1000 7295000 
1079 20 oO % Foo 
5 4% 20 FO-fo 100 


339 
Honrs of |. &a 
Working. | 8 
An 2408 Ny 5 ＋ 
" 02 
> 
6 10 8 166 
| 6 40 8 179 
6798 165 
unceriain; 299 
6 10 8 181 
6 40 _ 1182 
6 10 8 182 
176 
6 708 176 
6 10 8 232 
6 10 8 242 
0 $3) Far. d 
£47 4285 
6 to 8 {151 
6 % 8 235 
7 10 8 126 
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Names of Trades. 


Torner of Ivory, 
— of $i}ves, fc, 


Tree M.ker for Saddles, 15 10þ 


Tobaeoniſt, 
Tyre- Woman, 


U. 
Upholder, 49. . 
Undertaker, 
Vintner, 11. L. 
Vellum Maker, 
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Wax Chandler, 21. L. 
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— Chain Maker, 
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Wine Cooper, 
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